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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  development,  implementation, 
and  assessment  of  a  skills  training  program  for  instructional  consul¬ 
tants  and  supervisors.  This  task  required  the  identification  of 
important  and  appropriate  skill  areas  for  a  training  program  and  the 
selection  of  program  methodologies  most  suitable  for  developing  those 
skills. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  a  systematic  framework  of 
operations  was  developed.  The  research  began  with  a  review  of  the 
literature  to  ascertain  the  following: 

1.  What  preparation  programs  are  presently  in  existence? 

2.  What  are  the  training  needs  of  instructional  consultants 
and  supervisors? 

3.  What  are  the  major  tasks,  role  responsibilities,  and 
problems  of  consultants  and  supervisors? 

4.  What  are  the  related  skills  and  competencies  required  of 
consultants  and  supervisors? 

Findings  from  the  literature  review  indicated  a  need  for  skill 
development  in  various  aspects  of  communication  and  interpersonal 
relations  and  identified  a  number  of  reasons  justifying  systematic 
training  programs. 

A  proposal  to  design  a  skills  training  workshop  for  beginning 
consultants  and  supervisors  was  developed,  with  these  stated  goals: 

1.  to  heighten  awareness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  related 
competencies ; 

2.  to  facilitate  the  development  of  required  skills;  and 
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3.  to  stimulate  interest  in  further  professional  growth. 

A  participant  group  of  twelve  consultants  and  supervisors  was 
formed  and  individual  interviews  were  conducted  in  order  to  obtain 
information  regarding  job  responsibilities  and  input  concerning  the 
proposed  program  content  and  design. 

The  skill  development  program  was  designed,  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  content,  objectives,  organization,  style  of  presentation,  and 
resources.  Four  main  subject  areas  were  selected— communication, 
interpersonal  relations,  supervisory  strategies  and  time  utilization. 

An  experiential  approach  was  used  in  the  implementation  of  the  program 
because  of  its  effectiveness  in  both  the  learning  process  and  as  a 
model  for  participants.  The  basic  design  for  each  program  topic 
included  a  mini-lecture,  an  experiential  exercise,  discussion,  and 
reference  material.  A  booklet  was  prepared  containing  all  the  resource 
material  used  in  the  program.  The  workshop  took  place  over  a  two-day 
period.  Assessment  was  based  on  information  from  the  questionnaires, 
the  observer,  and  the  facilitator  of  the  workshop. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  skills  training 
program  was  well  received  by  the  participating  consultants  and 
supervi sors . 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  content  of  the  program 
developed  met  the  perceived  needs  of  beginning  consultants 
and  supervisors.  Evidence  was  obtained  which  supported  the 
concept  of  providing  skill  development  in  such  areas. 

2.  The  experiential  approach  used  in  the  program  format  was 
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successful  in  meeting  the  expectations  and  needs  of  the 
participants,  specifically,  an  increase  in  their  awareness 
of  required  skills  and  the  facilitation  of  skill  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  study  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  and 
suggestions  for  further  research. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

Most  large  school  systems  employ  a  number  of  subject  area 
consultants  and  supervisors  whose  main  task  is  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Traditionally,  functions  and  tasks 
associated  with  such  positions  required  a  good  knowledge  and  practice 
of  specific  subject  areas.  With  newer  developments  in  both  education 
and  teacher  preparation  has  come  the  need  for  more  diversified  skills 
within  the  supervisory  and  consultative  functions. 

Given  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  involved 
in  such  positions,  it  is  important  to  note  the  lack  of  preparedness 
of  consultants  and  supervisors  for  the  new  tasks  they  face  when  they 
first  assume  their  new  roles.  Personnel  in  these  roles  have,  in  all 
likelihood,  demonstrated  mastery  in  knowledge  of  subject  areas  and 
expertise  in  classroom  organization  and  teaching,  but  have  seldom 
received  much  orientation  and/or  preparation  for  the  new  task 
responsibilities  required  of  them. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  consultant/supervisor  role  demands  new  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  not  normally  required  of  the  classroom  teacher.  In  order  to 
assist  those  persons  newly  undertaking  such  positions  to  function 
more  effectively,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  offer  some  type  of  skill 
preparation  program.  No  systematic  needs  assessment  studies  to 
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determine  the  specific  skills  required  of  consultants  and  supervisors 
have  been  carried  out.  As  well,  few  skill  development  or  preparation 
programs  are  available  that  are  designed  expressly  for  personnel 
fulfilling  these  roles.  Consequently,  the  problem  was  formulated 
into  a  two-pronged  approach — identification  of  important  and 
appropriate  skill  areas  for  a  training  program  and  the  selection  of 
program  techniques  most  suitable  for  developing  those  skills. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop,  present,  and  assess 
a  program  designed  to  meet  selected  training  needs  of  school  system 
consultants  and  supervisors  based  upon  identification  of  the  main 
tasks  involved  in  these  positions  as  well  as  related  skills  and 
abilities.  The  intent  of  the  program  is  to  identify  topics,  demon¬ 
strate  possible  training  techniques,  and  provide  direction  for 
further  skill  development.  The  program  is  directed  at  beginning 
consultants  and  supervisors  since  they  are  the  group  most  likely  in 
need  of  such  a  program  and  they  would  have  more  needs  in  common. 

Overview  of  the  Methodology  of  the  Study 

A  literature  review  was  undertaken  in  regard  to  training 
programs  presently  in  existence  for  consultants  and  supervisors,  needs 
assessment  studies,  along  with  major  role  tasks  and  related  skills 
required  of  consultants  and  supervisors. 

The  decision  was  made  to  develop,  present,  and  assess  a 
training  skills  workshop  for  beginning  consultants  and  supervisors. 

Two  school  boards  were  approached  with  the  proposal,  and  after  their 


support  was  gained,  eligible  personnel  within  the  two  systems  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  project.  Eligibility  was  based  on  the 
person's  functioning  in  the  role  of  consultant  or  supervisor  and  being 
relatively  new  to  that  position. 

A  group  of  twelve  participants  was  formed  representing  eleven 
different  subject  or  system  areas  of  responsibil ity. 

Preparation  for  the  workshop  began  with  personal  interviews 
with  each  of  the  twelve  participants.  Areas  discussed  included  job 
and  task  description,  related  skills  and  abilities,  questions  of 
concern  to  the  participants,  and  suggestions  for  workshop  content  and 
format.  Ideas  generated  from  the  discussions  were  compiled  into 
clusters  of  topics.  Selection  of  workshop  topics  was  based  upon 
needs  expressed  by  the  participants  and  upon  studies  of  other  defined 
groups  of  educators  (principals,  department  heads,  superintendents). 

The  facilitator  then  made  the  choice  of  workshop  material  which  was 
felt  to  be  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  in  question.  The  format  of 
the  workshop  was  designed  in  accordance  with  suggestions  from  the 
participants  and  in  consideration  of  time  and  resource  factors. 

Assessment  of  the  training  skills  program  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  evaluation  questionnaire,  an  observer,  and  the  facilitator. 
Ideas  emanating  from  these  evaluations  constitute  the  assessment  of 
the  existing  program  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
future  programs. 
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Definition  of  Terms 


Consultant:  person  appointed  by  a  school  system  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  and  development  of  classroom  instruction. 
Supervisor:  person  appointed  by  a  school  system  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  and  development  of  classroom  instruction. 
Tasks:  major  duties  of  the  consultant's  or  supervisor's  job. 

Example:  observing  instruction  in  the  classroom,  conferencing 
with  teachers,  co-ordinating  in-service  programs  and  so  forth. 
Objectives:  the  specific  goals  established  in  the  organization  of 
the  skills  training  workshop. 

Conferencing:  discussion  between  a  teacher  and  consultant  or  super¬ 
visor  regarding  what  has  been  observed  in  the  classroom — 
program  planning,  organization,  instructional  methodology, 
program  assessment,  and  related  areas. 

II.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972)  outline  a  number  of  supervisory 
skills  which  they  consider  to  be  quite  important:  (1)  sensing  a 
teaching  problem  and  its  origins,  (2)  making  an  effective  analysis  of 
what  is  observed,  (3)  communicating  insights  so  that  they  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  teacher,  (4)  developing  competence  and  knowledge  about 
learning,  children,  teaching  techniques,  curriculum,  and  materials, 

(5)  developing  a  high  quality  of  relationship  between  teacher  and 
supervisor,  (6)  possessing  a  wel 1 -developed  concept  of  educational 
goals  and  their  relationship  to  society.  Considering  these  functions 
of  critical  importance  to  education,  Mosher  and  Purpel  conclude  that 
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supervisors  cannot  assume  such  educational  and  social  responsibilities 
without  a  high  order  of  training  and  of  personal  and  professional 
qual ifi cations. 

Blumberg's  (1974)  studies  of  interaction  between  supervisors 
and  teachers  indicate  some  negative  reaction  and  findings  in  terms  of 
effects  of  supervisory  practices.  He  discusses  the  supervisor's 
needs  regarding  information  utilization,  competence,  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills.  Implications  from  these  results  would  be  that 
supervisors,  to  do  a  more  effective  job,  would  benefit  from  some  type 
of  skill  awareness  and  development  training. 

Burstiner's  (1972)  research  on  the  problems  of  beginning 
supervisors  yields  a  list  of  eight  most  difficult  problem  areas,  each 
one  of  which  is  related  to  interpersonal  skills.  Burstiner  comments 
that  giving  new  supervisors  more  information  and  reorientation 
concerning  their  new  tasks  would  ensure  a  smoother,  less  stressful 
transition  to  the  new  position. 

In  his  discussion  on  the  selection  and  organization  of  super¬ 
visory  staff,  Harris  (1975)  indicates  that  developing  a  staff  based 
solely  on  subject  matter  and  grade-level  specialties  is  too  narrow 
an  approach.  He  suggests,  instead,  that  supervisory  staff  might  be 
selected  and  assigned  in  terms  of  skills  and  processes  or  of  their 
abilities  to  employ  certain  supervisory  activities  skillfully.  The 
concept  does  merit  consideration  and  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  certain  skills  are  very  important  and,  consequently,  should  be 
developed. 

It  would  seem  plausible  that  participation  in  a  workshop 


would  enable  consultants  and  supervisors  to  look  more  closely  at 
their  tasks,  would  increase  their  awareness  of  the  skills  required  to 
complete  those  tasks,  and  would  assist  them  in  determining  what 
further  professional  development  work  is  most  appropriate. 

The  development  of  such  a  program  might  encourage  school 
system  personnel  in  higher  levels  of  administration  to  provide  more 
opportunity  for  similar  activities  to  take  place. 

The  packaging  of  such  a  program  might  provide  a  useful  tool 
for  school  systems  advocating  frequent  change  in  consultative  staff 
or  in  utilization  of  facilitator  or  visiting  teacher  programs. 

Assessment  of  the  program  might  focus  attention  on  other 
areas  of  the  consultants'  tasks  requiring  professional  preparation 
or  up-grading. 


III.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Del  imitations 

Participants  were  chosen  from  two  large,  urban  school  systems 
and  were  representative  of  the  type  of  position  for  which  the  program 
was  designed.  The  participants  were  beginning  consultants  and/or 
supervisors,  i.e.,  had  assumed  the  positions  within  the  previous  two 
months . 

From  a  wide  range  of  possible  skill  areas,  the  study  focused 
on  four:  communication,  interpersonal  relations,  supervisory  tech¬ 
niques,  and  time  management. 

As  an  in-service  professional  development  activity,  the  study 
was  confined  to  one  introductory  workshop  of  two  days'  duration,  and 
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was  not  part  of  a  series  of  workshops. 

Limitations 

Content  areas  of  the  workshop  were  based  on  inferences  from 
other  studies  and  from  interviews  with  the  participants  themselves. 
No  systematic  needs  assessment  studies  were  carried  out. 

Assumptions 

It  was  assumed  that  the  participants  shared  similar  working 
conditions  in  terms  of  role  tasks,  areas  of  responsibility,  and 
concerns . 

It  was  assumed  that  the  participants  came  to  the  workshop  in 
an  open,  receptive  frame  of  mind  and  were  objective  in  their 
assessments. 


IV.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THESIS 

Chapter  One  has  outlined  the  nature  of  the  problem,  delineated 
specific  concepts  to  be  considered,  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  study 
and  outlined  the  significance,  delimitations,  limitations,  and 
assumptions  of  the  study.  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  study 
have  been  provided. 

The  literature  pertaining  to  existing  programs,  training 
needs,  major  tasks,  role  responsibilities,  and  problems  of  consultants 
and  supervisors  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  Two. 

Chapter  Three  outlines  the  procedures  used  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  the  training  program. 

An  abbreviated  description  of  program  activities  is  presented 
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in  Chapter  Four,  including  pre-assignments,  physical  setting  of  the 
workshop,  program  objectives  and  activities,  and  the  rationale  for 
the  planning  and  organization  of  each  session. 

Chapter  Five  presents  an  assessment  of  the  program. 

The  final  chapter  includes  a  summary  of  the  study  and  con¬ 
clusions  and  implications  arising  from  the  findings. 

Included  in  the  Appendices  are  all  materials  pertaining 
to  the  program— correspondence,  profile  questionnaire,  pre-workshop 
package,  program  booklet,  evaluation  questionnai re,  and  the  facilitator's 
notebook. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

As  noted  in  Chapter  One,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  an  in-service  program  to  meet 
selected  professional  skill  needs  of  beginning  school  system  con¬ 
sultants  and  supervisors.  To  this  end,  a  review  of  the  literature 
was  undertaken  with  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  programs  presently  exist  for  school  consultants 
and  supervisors? 

2.  What  are  the  training  needs  of  school  system  consultants 
and  supervisors,  particularly  those  new  to  supervisory 
work,  as  indicated  by  research  findings? 

3.  What  major  tasks,  role  responsibilities,  and  problems  of 
consultants  and  supervisors  have  been  identified? 

4.  What  skills  and  competencies  are  required  of  supervisors 
and  consultants? 

Since  programs  vary  in  scope  and  length,  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  kinds  of  programs  presently  available  and  to 
clarify  the  purposes  for  which  each  was  designed.  In-service 
programs  are  usually  characterized  by  single  sessions  of  short 
duration  and  a  focus  on  specific  training  topics.  Preparation 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  broader  in  scope,  take  place 
prior  to  appointment  as  a  consultant,  are  carried  out  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  usually  take  the  form  of  formal  course  work  at  a 
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recognized  educational  institution. 

The  program  designed  specifically  for  this  study  should  be 
regarded  as  an  in-service  program. 

Included  in  the  literature  review  are  references  to  both  types 
of  program.  Although  very  little  work  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  supervisors'  training  needs,  it  is  important  to  make  note 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  problem  is  being  addressed. 

I.  PROGRAMS  IN  EXISTENCE 

Since  the  major  focus  in  this  study  is  upon  supervisors' 
training  needs,  an  integral  part  of  the  study's  design  includes  a 
review  of  preparatory  and  in-service  programs  already  in  existence. 

The  present  section,  therefore,  presents  a  brief  description  of 
several  types  of  such  programs. 

Burnham  (1961)  describes  a  program  of  in-service  education 
for  supervisors  wherein,  during  a  period  of  internship,  the  super¬ 
visor  is  employed  full-time  in  a  school  system  and  is  assigned  an 
advisor  from  the  state  university.  The  advisor  visits  the  supervisor 
several  times  during  the  school  year  to  assist  in  planning  and 
evaluating  the  intern's  supervisory  activities.  Through  discussions, 
planning  of  visitations  to  other  supervisors,  suggested  professional 
reading,  and  referrals  to  other  resource  persons,  the  advisor  helps 
the  supervisor  to  determine  the  progress  that  is  being  made  toward 
improving  the  needed  skills  and  understandings.  In  this  instance, 
assistance  is  based  on  needs  as  perceived  by  the  two  individuals 


i nvol ved. 


Burnham  also  makes  reference  to  a  seminar  program  for 
experienced  supervisors  in  which  opportunities  were  provided  for 
individual  investigation  of  one  or  more  specific  job-related  problems. 
The  specific  needs  of  participants  were  identified  by  means  of  a 
series  of  questions  designed  to  focus  on  the  source  of  tension  and/or 
frustration.  A  similar,  though  much  more  recent,  program  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  Marion  (1974)  in  his  analysis  of  the  paired  team  intern- 
extern  technique. 

Ogletree  and  others  (1962)  provide  a  brief  summary  of  an 
experiment  aimed  at  developing  more  effective  preparatory  programs 
for  supervisors.  The  four-year  program  had  a  number  of  objectives 
among  which  were:  (1)  the  utilization  of  research  findings  in  the 
areas  of  learning  and  human  behavior  to  develop  individualized 
programs,  (2)  the  identification  of  competencies  normally  demanded 
of  a  supervisor  and  the  examination  and  exploration  of  processes  for 
helping  each  student  to  acquire  these,  (3)  the  utilization  of  both 
on-campus  and  on-the-job  experiences  to  determine  the  most  effective 
preparation  of  supervisors,  and  (4)  the  continuous  evaluation  of  both 
the  preparation  program  purposes  and  the  implementing  activities 
related  to  these  purposes. 

Research  findings  included  noted  behavioral  changes  for  most 
students,  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  project.  The  program 
was  most  effective  among  students  with  whom  the  staff  was  able  to 
establish  a  warm,  continuous  relationship  in  which  students  and  staff 
were  able  to  co-operatively  identify  areas  of  need  and  to  develop 
appropriate  experiences  to  meet  them.  Evidence  was  also  collected 
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which  supported  the  assumption  that  a  local  school  district  and  its 
personnel  should  be  involved  in  preparatory  programs  for  supervisory 
staff. 

Cavalluzzo's  (1974)  study  of  the  Consultant  Teacher  Services 
training  program  identified  several  factors  which  enhanced  the 
trainees'  behaviors  as  facilitators  of  change.  These  training 
factors  were  personal  growth,  knowledge  of  consultant  teacher  skills, 
and  a  positive  attitude  toward  handicapped  people.  In  her  research 
on  the  professional  development  of  educational  supervisors  in  a 
program  of  clinical  training,  Cook  (1976)  focused  on  the  interpersonal 
relationship  between  teacher  and  supervisor  and  found  evidence  of 
changes  in  perception,  attitude, and  behavior  among  the  students  as  a 
result  of  the  training  program.  A  central  purpose  of  the  program 
is  the  involvement  of  supervisors-in-training  in  experiences  which 
enable  them  to  change  their  perceptions  and  behavior  so  that  they  can 
better  facilitate  the  professional  development  of  teachers. 

Street's  (1974)  assessment  of  preparation  programs  for 
educational  administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
revealed  a  variety  of  models,  techniques  and  methods  of  training. 
Included  were  classroom  situations  such  as  simulation,  in-basket,  and 
competency-based  techniques,  as  well  as  field  experiences  including 
observation,  school  surveys,  and  on-the-job  training  in  an  intern 
type  situation. 

This  review  of  studies,  as  presented  above,  shows  that  the 
concept  of  training  or  preparing  supervisors  has  indeed  been  recognized 
as  a  valid  educational  endeavor.  The  literature  review  has  also  shown 
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that, in  addressing  the  problem,  educators  and/or  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  pre-service 
preparation  of  supervisors.  In  the  training  programs  developed, 
attention  was  given  to  behavioral  changes  perceived  as  necessary, 
research  findings  were  utilized  and  provision  was  made  to  incorporate 
on-the-job  experiences  as  part  of  the  learning  process.  The  general 
focus  seems  to  have  been  on  facilitating  personal  growth  in  attitude 
and  behavior,  self-initiated  improvement,  and  in  human  relations 
skills. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  while  only  a  small  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  in  the  actual  planning  and  implementation  of 
preparatory  programs,  a  variety  of  approaches  and  methods  have  been 
put  into  practice. 

This  initial  portion  of  the  literature  review  lends  support 
to  the  statement  that  the  training  of  supervisors  is  a  readily 
identifiable  problem.  From  this  statement  stem  two  additional  con¬ 
cerns.  First,  what  should  constitute  the  content  of  the  preparatory 
programs?  and  second,  which  methodology  is  most  appropriate  for 
learning?  The  next  section  of  the  literature  review  will  deal  with 
the  subject  matter  content  of  preparatory  programs. 

II.  TRAINING  NEEDS 

Needs  assessment  is  a  procedure  or  process  that  identifies 
the  perceived  or  expressed  needs  of  a  particular  group.  Very  little 
work  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  training  needs  studies  for  consul¬ 
tants  and  supervisors.  Some  information  relating  to  preparation 


program  content,  available  from  studies,  surveys,  and  the  writings  of 
educators  is  presented  in  this  section  of  the  literature  review. 

McClain  (1977)  polled  supervisors'  opinions  on  role  change, 
use  of  time,  interesting  and  rewarding  aspects  of  supervision,  and 
sources  of  frustration.  One  of  the  more  significant  results  of  the 
survey  was  the  expressed  need  of  supervisors  to  have  more  effective 
training  in  humanistic  processes  since  much  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  human  relationships  and  personal  counselling.  McClain  uses  the 
term  'humanistic  processes'  to  refer  to  the  behavior  patterns  required 
of  supervisors  in  teacher  evaluation,  professional  negotiations,  and 
other  interactions  taking  place  while  working  with  professional  people 

FI  intom  (1962)  describes  a  program  for  the  preparation  of 
supervisors  of  instruction  as  set  forth  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  program  is  based  upon  a  set  of  guidelines 
established  by  the  Board  and  representati ves  from  several  professional 
organizations.  As  indicated  in  the  guidelines,  the  training  program 
is  to  provide:  (1)  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
learner  and  the  psychology  of  learning,  (2)  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  dynamics  of  human  behavior,  (3)  an  understanding  of  curriculum 
development,  including  the  bases  for  decision  in  curriculum  changes, 
(4)  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  techniques  of  supervision,  (5)  informa 
tion  on  the  various  phases  of  organization  and  administration 
involved  in  the  operation  of  a  school,  (6)  opportunities  for  graduate 
work  in  related  areas,  including  work  in  a  subject  of  specialization, 
and  (7)  an  emphasis  on  research  and  appropriate  statistics. 

In  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  professional  education 
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requirements  for  supervisors,  McKean  (1964)  makes  a  similar  list  and, 
in  addition,  suggests  advanced  training  in  public  relations  and 
evaluation  of  learning  and  teaching. 

Harris  (1963)  decries  the  lack  of  research  on  the  core  of 
supervision— the  tasks  and  processes  of  instructional  improvement. 

He  asserts  that  instructional  supervision  is  an  established  sub¬ 
profession  in  education,  yet  its  attainment  of  maturity  through 
research  is,  for  the  most  part,  yet  to  be  realized.  He  calls  particu¬ 
larly  for  research  on  the  testing  of  supervisory  activities  for 
relative  effectiveness  in  a  series  of  situations,  directed  toward 
various  problems,  with  diverse  personalities  involved. 

In  one  of  his  later  studies,  Harris  (1975)  investigated  the 
nature  of  supervisor-teacher  conferences  and  interpersonal  relations 
and  found  that  generally  positive  evaluations  by  teachers  of  the 
quality  of  their  supervisory  interpersonal  relationships  seemed  to 
develop  (1)  when  a  teacher  perceived  his  supervisor's  behavior  as 
consisting  of  a  heavy  emphasis  not  only  on  telling,  suggesting,  and 
criticizing,  but  also  on  reflecting  and  asking  for  information  and 
opinions  and  (2)  when  a  teacher  perceived  the  supervisor  as  putting 
little  emphasis  on  the  telling  dimension  and  much  on  the  asking- 
reflecting  dimension. 

Another  Harris  (1975)  study  was  designed  to  specify  which 
competencies  should  be  used  as  guidelines  in  developing  training 
plans  for  supervisors  of  special  education.  Research  findings 
indicated  three  tasks  of  leadership  clearly  specified  as  being  of 
greatest  importance:  (1)  curriculum  development,  (2)  staffing,  and 
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(3)  in-service  education. 

In  developing  a  competency-based  curriculum  for  the  preparation 
of  vocational  home  economics  education  supervisors,  Brown  and  Bice 
(1975)  identified  seven  major  supervisory  concepts  and  developed  a 
guiding  principle  for  each  concept.  The  concepts  relate  to  research, 
innovation,  design,  dissemination,  demonstration,  trial,  and  implemen¬ 
tation.  Their  study  identified  seventy-four  essential  behavior 
competencies  expected  of  supervisors.  Two  implications  arising  from 
the  study  were:  (1)  the  identified  concepts,  related  principles, 
and  competencies  may  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  the  super¬ 
visor  preparation  program,  and  (2)  programs  of  in-service  education 
should  be  planned  and  implemented  to  provide  continuous,  up-to-date 
preparation  of  supervisory  personnel. 

Lovell  and  Phelps  (1977)  conducted  a  study  describing  the 
practice  of  supervision  and  found  that  conferencing  techniques  could 
be  much  improved,  the  implication  being  that  supervisors  could  benefit 
from  skill  development  in  this  area. 

Since  the  information  available  is  very  meager  and  since  no 
comprehensive  studies  of  training  needs  for  supervisors  and  consul¬ 
tants  have  been  done,  the  question  of  professional  development 
requirements  has  not  been  fully  answered.  Consequently,  the  following 
strategy  has  been  adopted:  the  findings  of  needs  assessment  studies 
for  other  groups  of  educators  is  next  reviewed.  Inferences  will  be 
made  from  these  studies  for  application  to  the  question  of  concern 
in  this  inquiry— the  professional  development  needs  of  consultants  and 
supervi sors . 
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In  his  study  on  the  preparation  needs  of  superintendents. 

Ready  (1961)  stated  a  twofold  problem:  (1)  identifying  significant 
tasks  of  superintendents,  and  (2)  determining  the  adequacy  of  their 
preparation  for  these  tasks.  After  compiling  information  on  adminis¬ 
trative  task  areas,  their  relative  importance,  and  superintendents' 
competence  in  them,  and  giving  consideration  to  pre-service  and 
in-service  training,  Ready  found  deficiencies  in  the  conceptual  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  administration,  in  training  for  the  tasks  of 
instructional  leadership,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  technical 
knowledge  peculiar  to  the  superintendency.  From  these  findings,  one 
can  infer  that  it  is  important  for  consultants  and  supervisors  to  be 
familiar  with  the  conceptual  and  theoretical  aspects  of  consulting, 
to  have  some  training  for  instructional  leadership  tasks  and  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  to  become  knowledgeable  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  supervision. 

Robertson  (1975)  investigated  the  administrative  skills 
development  needs  of  principals  and  found  that  skills  in  processes 
related  to  the  operational  areas  of  school  program,  staff  personnel 
and  pupil  personnel  were  those  most  in  need  of  development.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  particular  processes  related  to  these  areas  as 
reported  by  him. 

School  Program:  Evaluation,  Communicating,  Co-ordinating, 

Decision  Making,  Influencing 

Staff  Personnel:  Evaluation,  Communicating,  Decision  Making, 

Infl uenci ng 

Pupil  Personnel:  Evaluation,  Influencing. 

Robertson  also  suggests  that  similar  skills  development  needs  studies 
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for  other  groups  of  educators  including  central  office  supervisory 
staffs  be  considered. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Weleschuk's  (1977)  study  was  aimed  at 
determining  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for  in-service 
education  as  perceived  by  instructors  and  administrators  in  Alberta 
colleges.  The  findings  indicated  a  strong,  general  need  for  instructor 
development  primarily  in  the  areas  of  continuing  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  improving  instruction.  Weleschuk  also  found  that  there  was 
a  need  to  develop  a  theory  and  practice  for  the  nature  of  the  job 
(teaching  adult  students  in  colleges). 

Hammons  and  Wallace  (1976)  focused  their  study  on  the  training, 
orientation,  and  staff  development  needs  of  department/division  chair¬ 
persons  in  public  colleges.  The  highest  priority  of  respondents' 
needs  in  managerial  skills  included:  techniques  in  motivation  of 
staff,  strategies  for  effective  change,  techniques  for  maximizing 
effective  use  of  time,  determining  and  clarifying  goals,  planning 
program  development,  uncovering  and  working  with  conflict,  determining 
and  setting  priorities,  problem-solving  techniques,  and  improving 
communications.  Familiarization  with  basic  principles  of  human 
relations  was  among  the  substantial  needs  of  approximately  one-third 
of  the  group. 

Plausible  inferences  from  these  studies  could  be  that  consul¬ 
tants  and  supervisors  are  in  need  of  professional  training  which 
effectively  extends  their  capability  in  bringing  about  change, 
develops  communication  skills,  assists  in  determining  goals  and 
priorities,  and  strengthens  abilities  in  dealing  with  conflict  and 
problem  solving. 
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III.  ROLE  OF  THE  CONSULTANT 


The  previous  section  on  training  needs  has  outlined  the  major 
findings  of  studies  concerning  training  needs  of  supervisors  and 
consultants  and  was  extended  to  include  studies  of  superintendents, 
principals,  department  heads,  and  college  instructors.  Even  with 
the  inclusion  of  parallel  studies,  information  thus  available  was 
insufficient  in  terms  of  providing  a  basis  on  which  to  design  an 
in-service  program  for  supervisors.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to 
examine  the  tasks,  responsibilities,  and  problems  of  consultants  and 
supervisors  since  it  was  felt  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  role 
would  facilitate  the  development  of  a  more  effective  training  program 
Toward  this  end,  a  number  of  interpretations  of  the  role  will  be 
presented. 

Main  Tasks  and  Responsibilities 

The  primary  task  of  the  supervisor  is  to  assist  teachers  in 
the  improvement  and  development  of  instructional  behavior.  Processes 
by  which  this  task  is  carried  out  include:  observation  in  the  class¬ 
room,  conferencing,  discussion,  in-service  programs,  intervisitation, 
demonstration  teaching  and  other  forms  of  motivation.  By  its  very 
nature,  the  supervisory  function  requires:  self-confidence,  an 
awareness  of  the  social  sensitivities  involved  in  the  task,  an 
awareness  of  the  growth  potential  inherent  in  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  alike,  and  an  awareness  of  the  critical  importance  in  accuracy 
and  correct  interpretation  of  communication  among  teachers,  principal 
and  supervisors.  Effective  communication  and  interaction  comprise. 
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perhaps,  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the  entire  supervisory  process. 

Blumberg  (1974:11-12)  describes  the  process  in  this  manner: 

Essentially,  it  is  the  giving  and  receiving  of  help  for  the 
performance  of  some  task  or  the  resolution  of  a  problem.  In 
order  for  this  process  to  be  productive,  three  major 
conditions  have  to  exist:  the  teacher  must  want  help,  the 
supervisor  must  have  the  resources  to  provide  the  kind  of 
help  required  or  know  where  the  resources  may  be  found, 
and  the  interpersonal  relationships  between  a  teacher  and 
supervisor  must  enable  the  two  to  give  and  receive  in  a 
mutually  satisfactory  way. 

Miklos  (1971)  identifies  the  following  main  characteristics  of 
supervisory  practice: 

1.  co-ordinating  and  improving  the  instructional  programs 
of  school  districts; 

2.  carrying  out  both  generalist  and  specialist  functions; 

3.  organizing  meetings,  preparing  materials,  observing 
teachers,  and  holding  meetings  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
improvement  and  change; 

4.  assisting  teachers  by  helping  them  to:  acknowledge  a 

need  for  assistance,  analyse  their  own  teaching  performance, 
and  assume  some  responsibil ity  in  a  co-operative 
improvement  venture. 

Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972:17)  outline  the  basic  principles  of  democratic 
supervision  as  follows: 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  individual  teacher  must  be  protected 
and  upheld  at  all  times. 

2.  Supervision  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  releasing 
and  sustaining  the  talent  of  the  individual  teacher. 

3.  Supervision  techniques  should  stress  warmth,  friendliness, 
leadership  as  a  shared  responsibility,  full  staff 
involvement  in  educational  planning  and  teacher 
solidarity;  they  should  strenuously  avoid  threat, 
insecurity  and  didacticism. 
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Noting  that  inspection  is  one  aspect  of  supervision,  Mosher  and 
Purpel  state  that  inspection  involves  the  assessment  of  teachers  for 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  common  standards  of  instruction  and 
deciding  on  the  retention  or  promotion  of  individual  teachers. 

The  authors  identify  teacher  development  as  another  aspect 
of  supervision,  stating  that  the  focus  is  on  the  individual  teacher, 
but  not  with  the  intent  of  evaluating  him;  rather,  the  purpose  is  to 
help  him  develop  as  a  person  and  as  a  teacher.  The  supervisor  is  one 
who  defines  the  working  environment  for  the  teacher  by  clarifying 
rules,  traditions,  and  values  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  teacher  help 
himself. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  the  supervisor's  role  mentioned  by 
Mosher  and  Purpel  is  the  area  of  curriculum  development,  which 
includes  producing  and  organizing  curriculum  materials,  overseeing 
the  implementation  of  curriculum  materials,  and  acting  as  a  resource 
person  for  teachers. 

Wiles  and  Lovell  (1975:8-11)  propose  a  list  of  supervisory 
behavior  functions  which  influence  teaching  behavior.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are  as  follows: 

•  to  facilitate  the  co-operative  effort  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  goal  development, 

•  to  initiate,  co-ordinate,  provide  services,  and  be  a  part 
of  program  development  activities, 

•  to  provide  for  co-ordination  of  the  teacher  behavior  system 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
the  teacher-pupil  system, 
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•  to  motivate  both  teachers  and  supervisors  to  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  organization, 

•  to  facilitate  human  problem  solving  in  teacher-student 
behavior  systems, 

•  to  provide  the  necessary  initiation,  co-ordination,  and 
support  in  order  that  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  to  learn  and  develop  as  professionals, 

•  to  provide  an  external  evaluation  of  the  output  of  the 
teacher-pupil  systems. 

In  posing  the  question  of  what  a  supervisor  is.  Wiles  and  Lovell 
provide  a  definition  which,  though  lengthy,  illustrates  the  role 
quite  clearly. 

A  supervisor  is  a  person  formally  designated  by  the 
organization  to  interact  with  members  of  the  teaching  behavi 
system  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  learning  of 
students.  No  assumption  is  made  that  individuals  so  desig¬ 
nated  are  the  sole  contributors  to  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher  behavior  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  an  important  informal  support  system. 

Teachers  help  other  teachers.  Students  help  each  other  and 
teachers.  Ideas  are  shared  and  skills  are  developed  through 
the  informal  behavior  system.  But,  it  is  also  recognized 
that  formally  designated  leaders  have  an  important  role  to 
play.  They  are  the  expediters.  They  help  establish 
communication  between  persons  who  have  similar  problems 
and  resource  people  who  can  help.  They  stimulate  staff 
members  to  look  at  the  extent  to  which  ideas  and  resources 
are  being  shared,  and  the  degree  to  which  persons  are 
encouraged  and  supported  as  they  try  new  ideas.  They  make 
it  easier  to  carry  out  the  agreements  that  emerge  from 
evaluation  sessions.  They  listen  to  individuals  discuss 
their  problems  and  recommend  other  resources  that  may  help 
in  the  search  for  solutions.  They  bring  to  individual 
teachers,  whose  confidence  they  possess,  appropriate 
suggestions  and  materials.  They  sense,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  the  feelings  that  teachers  have  about  the  system  and 
its  policies,  and  they  recommend  that  the  administration 
examine  irritations  among  staff  members.  They  provide 
expertness  in  group  operation,  and  provide  the  type  of 
meeting  place  and  structure  that  facilitate  communication. 
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They  are,  above  all,  concerned  with  helping  people  to  accept 
each  other,  because  they  know  that  when  individuals  value 
each  other,  they  will  grow  through  their  interaction 
together  and  will  provide  a  better  emotional  climate  for 
pupil  growth.  The  supervisor's  role  has  become  supporting, 
assisting,  and  sharing,  rather  than  directing.  The 
authority  of  the  supervisor's  position  has  not  decreased, 
but  it  is  used  in  another  way.  It  is  used  to  promote  growth 
through  responsibility  and  creativity  rather  than  through 
dependency  and  conformity.  (Wiles  and  Lovell,  1975:19-20) 

Frequently,  a  supervisor's  work  situation  requires  three-way 

communication,  involving  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor.  Crosby 

(1969:51)  describes  common  themes  of  humanistic  supervision  as: 

1.  a  team  process  which  usually  includes  teacher, 
supervisor,  and  principal; 

2.  a  peer  relationship  with  each  member  of  the  team 
assuming  leadership,  depending  upon  the  situation  and 
the  appropriateness  of  the  unique  talents  of  each  at  a 
given  time;  and 

3.  the  concept  of  the  supervisor  as  a  change  agent  being 
interpreted  as  a  function  which  requires  the  creation 
of  a  supportive  environment. 

She  stresses  that  one  priority  of  research  should  relate  to  the 
identification  of  factors,  processes,  and  skills  needed  by  supervisors 
in  the  art  of  effective  communication  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public.  Elfenbein  (1975)  writes  that  the  supervisory  role  is  a 
facilitating  one,  concerned  with  curricular  and  instructional  improve¬ 
ment,  and  demanding  a  highly  complex  set  of  behaviors  and  skills. 
Further,  she  states  that  to  produce  instructional  and  curricular 
changes,  supervision  focuses  on  human  relations  and  achieving 
competence  in  human  relations  requires  mastery  of:  sel f-inqui ry , 
interaction,  and  community  relations. 

McLoughlin's  (1965)  study  of  the  role  of  supervisor  of 
elementary  instruction  yielded  these  findings: 

1.  the  supervisor  is  expected  to  provide  assistance  through 
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the  preparation  of  materials  and  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  differences  of  children; 

2.  teachers  favor  having  the  supervisor  arrange  for,  or 
teach,  demonstration  lessons  and  inter-visitation; 

3.  respondent  groups  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  follow-up 
conferences  between  the  teacher  and  supervisor  following 
a  classroom  visit; 

4.  teachers  believe  that  the  supervisor  should  encourage 
teachers  to  experiment  with  new  teaching  techniques  and 
materials; 

5.  groups  agree  that  the  supervisor  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  staffing  function;  through  giving  assistance 
in  the  selection,  placement,  and  transfer  of  staff. 

Harris  (1975)  outlines  ten  tasks  of  supervision  essential 
in  guiding  the  goal-setting  process  for  a  program  of  instructional 
supervision.  He  describes  them  thus:  (1)  developing  curriculum, 

(2)  organizing  for  instruction,  (3)  providing  instructional  staff, 

(4)  providing  instructional  facilities,  (5)  providing  materials, 

(6)  arranging  for  in-service  education,  (7)  orienting  staff  members, 

(8)  relating  other  services  to  instruction,  (9)  developing  public 
relations,  and  (10)  evaluating  instruction. 

A  summary  of  the  main  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  supervisors 
as  indicated  in  the  literature  includes  the  following  activities: 

•  observing  teacher  performance  in  the  classroom  with  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  instruction; 

•  holding  conferences  with  teachers  and  school  administrators ; 
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•  planning  and  implementing  in-service  programs  for  purposes 
of  motivation  and  stimulation; 

•  acquiring  and  preparing  resources  with  which  to  assist 
teachers ; 

•  developing  various  procedures  in  working  with  teachers  to 
bring  about  professional  growth; 

•  producing  and  organizing  curriculum  materials; 

•  co-operating  with  administrators  and  teachers  in 
initiating,  co-ordinating,  and  assessing  program  development; 

•  facilitating  the  solution  of  problems  in  student  and/or 
teacher  behavior. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  tasks  may  be  categorized  into 
several  main  themes:  analysis,  assessment,  communication,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  resource  materials.  Aligned  with  these  task  areas  are 
related  skills  and  competencies.  The  next  section  of  this  chapter 
will  review  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  required  skills. 

Requisite  Skills  and  Knowledge 

Having  made  note  of  the  main  tasks  and  responsibilities  which 
characterize  the  role  of  the  supervisor,  consideration  must  then  be 
given  to  the  related  skills.  This  section  will  present  the  available 
research. 

Anderson  (1967)  views  supervision  as  teaching  in  that  the 
classroom  teacher  becomes  a  student  of  the  teaching  role.  He  develops 
an  interesting  schema  to  illustrate  the  concept.  (See  Figure  1.) 

The  supervisor  facilitates  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  learn  his/her 
craft;  s/he  is  responsible  for  diagnosing  and  understanding  each 
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Figure  1 


Dimensions  of  the  Supervisor's  Role 
(Anderson,  1967:36) 
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teacher  and  his/her  needs  with  respect  to  learning-of-craft,  and  for 
establishing  the  sort  of  relationship  with  his/her  "student"  that  will 
ensure  their  capacity  for  working  effectively  together. 

Anderson  utilizes  the  diagram  (Figure  1)  to  illustrate  six 
elements  which  comprise  the  talents  and  professional  repertoire  of  an 
effective  supervisor.  Two  of  these  elements  (command  of  the  teaching 
craft  and  zeal  for  its  propagation)  require  that  the  supervisor  have 
a  good  insight  into  the  teaching  role.  Two  elements  require  the 
supervisor  to  have  an  understanding  of  ways  that  teachers  actually 
do  learn  and  change,  and  a  broad  repertoire  of  pedagogical  skills  and 
techniques  which  can  facilitate  such  behavior  change  by  teachers.  Two 
additional  elements  call  for  talent  and  training  in  studying  and 
dealing  with  teachers  as  learners.  As  well,  Anderson  stresses  the 
idea  that  it  is  essential  to  earn  the  teacher's  trust  in  one's  motives 
and  competence.  He  also  points  out  that  since  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility  is  sometimes  shared  with  colleagues,  co-operative  relationships 
are  possible  within  the  administrative-supervisory  staff. 

Since  these  elements  imply  a  number  of  important  skills,  it  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  consultants  and  supervisors  could  benefit 
from  a  training  program  in  which  such  skills  are  developed. 

It  follows  from  Anderson's  definition  of  the  supervisory 
role  as  a  high-level  form  of  teaching  that  preparation  for  that  role 
is  important.  As  he  states  himself,  "It  requires  far  more  preparation 
and  orientation  than  has  usually  been  provided"  (Anderson,  1967:39). 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  primary  task  of  the  consultant  or 
supervisor  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of  effective  instruction 
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in  schools.  By  its  very  nature,  this  task  implies  the  concept  of 
change.  Lovell  (1967)  identifies  six  processes  of  change.  They  are 
as  follows:  leadership,  communication,  creativity,  co-operation, 
decision-making,  and  problem-solving.  It  would  seem  logical  to  assume 
then  that  consultants  and  supervisors  would  be  expected  to  possess 
skills  in  these  areas,  if  the  tasks  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively. 

Related  to  supervisory  tasks  are  competencies  which  Harris 
and  King  (1975:7)  define  in  statements  describing  the  demonstration 
of  skills  and  knowledges  for  specified  outcomes  related  to  task 
implementation.  The  list  of  competencies  identified  by  Harris  and 
his  associates  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  in  its  entirety;  however,  a 
few  have  been  selected  for  inclusion  here  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
behavior  to  which  he  is  referring.  The  chart  below  presents  some  of 
these  examples. 


Task  Competency 

a.  Developing  curriculum  The  supervisor  can  design  instruc¬ 

tional  units  which  specify  performance 
objectives,  instructional  sequences, 
a  variety  of  appropriate  teaching/ 
learning  activities,  materials,  and 
evaluative  procedures. 

Can  specify  the  criteria  of  quality, 
utility  and  availability  that  will 
be  considered  in  evaluating  and 
selecting  learning  materials. 

c.  Organizing  for  Can  discuss  with  key  individuals 

instruction  throughout  the  system  the  advantages 

of  assimilation  in  such  ways  as  to 
secure  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  a  new  program  plan. 


b.  Developing  learning 
resources 


.  . 
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Task 


d.  Utilizing  supporting 
servi ces 


e.  Conducting  in-service 
sessions 


f.  Informing  the  public 


Competency 

Can  prepare  a  plan  for  involving 
specialized  personnel  from  within 
and  from  outside  the  district, 
justifying  each  involvement  in  terms 
of  support  services  needed  for 
improvements . 

Can  build  group  cohesion,  encourage 
and  support  spontaneous  interactions 
and  project  enthusiasm. 

The  supervisor  can  establish,  promote 
and  maintain  favorable  impressions  of 
public  school  programs  among  community 
members  by  disseminating  school 
information  through  the  public  media, 
by  speaking  to  public  and  school 
groups,  by  conferring  with  parents 
and  other  interested  individuals 
and  by  meeting  with  community  groups 
and  leaders. 


In  addressing  the  concept  of  supervisory  behavior  and  organiza¬ 


tional  effectiveness,  Purrington  (1967)  examines  some  underlying  basic 


objectives  and  delineates  four  kinds  of  skills  thus  required:  human 


relations,  administrative,  technical,  and  conceptual. 

In  his  discussion  of  supervisor  qualifications,  McKean  (1964) 


identifies  a  number  of  skills  which  he  considers  important  to 


effective  functioning.  Among  these  are:  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 


establishing  and  preserving  desirable  relationships  with  others, 
exemplary  teaching  skills,  the  ability  to  recognize  essential  character¬ 
istics  and  relationships  in  the  roles  of  various  persons  who 
co-operatively  work  for  instructional  change,  leadership  skills, 
knowledge  of  instructional  materials  and  methods,  ability  to  evaluate 
and  interpret  factors  in  productive  learning  and  teaching,  ability  to 
discuss  underlying  factors  with  individual  teachers  and  groups,  a 


. 
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professional  awareness  of  the  importance  of  process  and  product, 
proficiency  in  experimentation  and  research,  and  willingness  and 
ability  to  continue  personal  and  professional  growth. 

MacKay  and  Osoba  (1978)  focus  on  one  of  the  aforementioned 
skills,  namely,  the  ability  to  evaluate  and  interpret  factors  in 
productive  learning  and  teaching.  Stressing  the  importance  of 
obtaining  quality  information  from  classroom  visits,  the  authors 
point  out  that  supervisory  performance  could  benefit  from  incorporating 
positive  features  of  research  knowledge  into  practice. 

Summarizing  the  material  presented  in  this  section  yields 
the  following  outline  of  supervisory  skills: 

•  diagnosing  needs  and  strengths  of  teachers; 

•  establishing  a  good  working  rapport  with  teachers  and 
admin i strators; 

•  developing  and  maintaining  a  good  understanding  of  the 
teaching/learning  process; 

•  strengthening  abilities  that  facilitate  change:  leadership, 
communication,  creativity,  co-operation,  decision-making, 
problem-sol vi ng; 

•  demonstrating  knowledge  regarding  the  organization  and 
content  of  instructional  units; 

•  assessing  quality,  utility  and  availability  of  learning 
materials; 

•  managing  group  meetings  in  terms  of  organization, 
cohesion,  interaction,  and  productivi ty; 

•  establishing  and  maintaining  good  working  relations  and 
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information  programs  with  parents  and  other  public  groups; 

•  discussing  programs,  problems  and  underlying  factors  with 
individuals  and  groups; 

•  continuing  personal  and  professional  growth; 

•  evaluating  and  interpreting  factors  in  productive  learning 
and  teaching. 

The  skills  and  competencies  thus  listed  provide  a  significant 
body  of  processes  from  which  may  be  selected  specific  areas  for 
further  training. 

Role  Dilemma 

The  position  of  the  supervisor,  being  outside  both  the 
immediate  school  situation  and  the  senior  administration  hierarchy, 
is  such  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  occurring. 

In  their  discussion  of  supervisory  responsibilities, 

Sergiovanni  and  Starratt  (1971:66,67,69)  direct  attention  to  some 
characterise cs  of  conflict  in  the  organizational  context.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  professional  and  bureaucratic  role  dilemma, 
wherein  the  supervisor  must  reconcile  the  simultaneous  but  conflicting 
increase  in  bureaucratization  and  professionalism  observed  in  schools. 

A  second  area  of  conflict  exists  in  the  abi 1 i ty-authori ty  dilemma. 

The  authors  distinguish  between  the  right  to  decide  and  the  power  and 
expertise  to  do  so. 

Thirdly,  the  autonomy-co-ordination  dilemma  is  explained  in 
terms  of  increased  teacher  specialization  and  preparation  coupled 
with  an  increased  demand  for  autonomy  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Conflict 
arises  when  the  co-ordination  of  professional  specialists  imposes  limits 
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on  this  autonomy,  constituting  a  threat  to  independence  in  decision¬ 
making.  In  a  later  discussion  of  supervisory  practices,  Sergiovanni 
(1975)  stipulates  that  a  supervisor's  contacts  with  teachers  are 
crucial  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources. 

Thus,  the  context  in  which  the  working  relationship  between 
a  teacher  and  supervisor  exists  is  important  in  that  it  affects  the 
extent  to  which  the  supervisor  is  able  to  effect  decisive  changes  in 
teacher  behavior. 

Since  the  primary  task  of  the  supervisor  is  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction,  it  is  logical  to  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  nature  of  that  helping  process. 

The  Helping  Relationship 

By  its  very  nature,  the  essence  of  the  supervisory  function 
is  one  of  giving  assistance  to  others.  Acknowledging  this  statement 
and  recognizing  that  the  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a 
training  program  which  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  consultants' 
and  supervisors'  work  with  teachers,  it  is  appropriate  to  make 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  helping  relationship.  Carl  Rogers 
(1971:2)  defines  a  helping  relationship  as  one  "in  which  at  least  one 
of  the  parties  has  the  intent  of  promoting  the  growth,  development, 
maturity,  improved  functioning,  improved  coping  with  life  of  the  other. 
The  other,  in  this  sense,  may  be  one  individual  or  a  group."  In  his 
commentary  on  the  characteristics  of  just  such  a  helping  relationship, 
Rogers  suggests  that  the  attitudes  of  the  helper  and  the  perception 
of  the  relationship  of  the  person  being  helped  are  key  elements.  To 
help  clarify  attitudes  and  perception,  he  raises  a  number  of  important 
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points . 

1.  the  helper  should  be  perceived  as  trustworthy,  dependable, 
consistent; 

2.  the  helper  should  be  expressive  enough  as  a  person  so 
that  what  s/he  is  will  be  communicated  unambiguously; 

3.  the  helper  should  be  able  to  experience  and  express 
positive  feelings  of  warmth,  caring,  liking,  interest,  and 
respect  toward  the  other  person; 

4.  the  helper  must  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  his/her  own 
feelings  separate  from  the  other; 

5.  the  helper  should  feel  secure  enough  to  permit  the  client 
or  helpee  to  maintain  his/her  own  separateness; 

6.  the  helper  should  develop  the  ability  for  empathic  under¬ 
standing  of  seeing  the  situation  from  the  client's  point 
of  view; 

7.  the  helper  should  be  able  to  act  with  sufficient  sensi¬ 
tivity  in  the  relationship  so  that  his/her  behavior  will 
not  be  perceived  as  a  threat. 

Lastly,  he  concludes  that  the  degree  to  which  a  helper  can 
create  relationships  which  facilitate  the  growth  of  others  as  separate 
persons  is  a  measure  of  the  growth  achieved  within  the  helper,  the 
optimal  helping  relationship  being  the  kind  of  relationship  created 
by  a  person  who  is  psychologically  mature.  What  he  is  saying  is  that 
all  helping  relationships  are  essentially  learning  situations.  One 
implication  arising  from  these  statements  is  that  one  who  endeavors 
to  help  others  must  be  continually  aware  of  developing  his/her  own 
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potentialities  for  growth. 

Avila,  Combs  and  Purkey  (1971)  reiterate  these  conditions  for 
growth  in  their  discussion  on  humanistic  psychology  wherein  enhance¬ 
ment  of  self  is  the  basis  for  motivation  and  the  conditions  that  are 
most  likely  to  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  are  a  warm 
friendly,  accepting  atmosphere  which  gives  each  client  an  opportunity 
to  invest  him/herself  into  the  learning  situation. 

Further  support  to  the  notion  of  the  importance  of  perception 
motivation  is  given  by  Combs  (Avila,  Combs  and  Purkey,  1971:123)  when 
he  states  that: 

Persons  engaged  in  human  relations  activities,  whatever 
their  nature  as  supervisors,  administrators ,  parents, 
counselors,  teachers,  social  workers,  nurses  or  whatever 
are  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
understand  the  perceptual  worlds  of  those  they  seek  to 
work  with  and  become  skillful  in  helping  others  to  change 
their  perceptions  of  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 

Carkhuff  (1969:216) ,  as  well,  subscribes  to  this  theory  as  is 

reflected  in  this  statement: 

Htgh  levels  o {)  Interpersonal  functioning  become,  both  the 
means  and  the  ends  o f  the  helping  pfLOcetA.  High  levels  of 
interpersonal  functioning  on  the  part  of  the  helper  con¬ 
stitute  the  means  that  lead  to  high  levels  of  interpersonal 
functioning  on  the  part  of  the  helpee,  which,  in  turn, 
constitute  the  ends  of  the  helping  process. 

In  their  discussion  on  the  dynamics  of  the  helping  relation¬ 
ship,  Kolb,  Rubin  and  McIntyre  (1971:342)  raise  what  is  to  them  a  most 
significant  question,  the  matter  of  how  the  goal  of  the  helping 
relationship  is  defined.  If  the  helper  decides  what  is  best  for  the 
client,  the  client  will  have  little  motivation  to  accomplish  the 
helper's  task.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  client  retains  the  power 
to  decide  what  help  s/he  wants,  the  helper's  motivation  is  likely  to 
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be  reduced.  An  implication  arising  from  their  analysis  of  helping 
relationships  is  that: 

Moderate  levels  of  achievement,  affiliation  and  power 
motivation  in  the  helper  and  client  are  optimal  for 
effective  help  to  take  place.  The  dynamics  of  the  helping 
relationship  are  such  that  influence,  intimacy  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  concern  for  task  accomplishment  are  all 
necessary  for  effective  help  to  take  place;  yet  excess 
concern  in  any  one  area  can  lead  to  the  deterioration  of 
an  effective  helping  relationship.  (Kolb,  Rubin  and 
McIntyre,  1971:342) 


IV.  SUMMARY 


The  literature  review  has  shown  a  need  for  some  type  of 
training  for  consultants  and  supervisors  and  that  such  professional 
development  is  related  to  degree  of  effectiveness  in  carrying  out 
the  required  job  functions.  In  summary,  the  following  reasons  for 
the  necessity  of  consultant/supervisor  training  have  been  indicated 
in  the  literature: 

1.  The  need  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  consultative/ 
supervisory  function. 

2.  The  lack  of  pre-service  training  for  personnel  in  these 
positions. 

3.  The  continued  need  for  consultants  and  supervisors  to 
adapt  and  implement  changes  in  courses  and  teaching 
approaches. 

4.  The  need  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  particular  skills 
requi red. 

This  review  of  the  literature  has  endeavored  to  focus  attention 
on  existing  preparatory  programs  for  consul tants/supervisors ,  needs 
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assessment  studies  and  surveys,  major  tasks,  responsibilities, 
problems,  and  required  skills  of  consultants  and  supervisors.  As 
well,  reference  was  made  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  helping 
relationship.  Providing  a  framework  for  these  areas  has,  hopefully, 
given  a  good  indication  of  the  direction  taken  in  the  program 
currently  under  study. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  tasks  involved  in  consultative/ 
supervisory  functions  substantiated  the  desirability  of  facilitating 
growth  in  these  skill  areas.  The  perception  that  little  work  has 
been  done  in  this  area  was  borne  out  in  the  review  of  the  literature. 

A  proposal  to  develop  a  type  of  training  program  for  consultative 
staff  was  formulated.  The  present  chapter  describes  the  methodology 
used  in  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  the  proposed  training 
program. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  feasibility  of  designing  a  program  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  selected  skills  was  considered.  The  decision  was  then  made 
to  focus  attention  on  beginning  consultants  and  supervisors,  that  is, 
persons  who  had  little  or  no  experience  in  these  positions.  This 
decision  was  based  on  two  assumptions:  (1)  such  a  group  would  have 
more  needs  in  common,  and  (2)  entrance  into  the  new  position  most 
probably  requires,  according  to  Burstiner  (1972),  reorientation  in 
both  thought  and  action.  It  was  felt  that  by  the  anticipated  time 
of  program  implementation,  the  selected  group  of  participating  con¬ 
sultants  and  supervisors  would  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the 
position  (a  minimum  of  four  months)  to  recognize  possible  gaps 
between  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  skills  to  function  effectively 
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and  what  skills  the  individual  possessed.  The  idea  of  designing  a 
two-day  skills  training  workshop  for  consultants  and  supervisors 
evolved  and  the  two  main  school  systems  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  were 
approached  with  the  proposal.  The  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Instruction  and  the  Director  of  Professional  Development  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  systems  were  contacted  and  asked  to  co-operate  in  sponsoring  the 
workshop.  After  their  support  was  gained,  the  Directors  were  requested 
to  approach  eligible  personnel  within  their  systems  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  workshop  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  participate. 
Eligibility  was  established  upon  two  criteria:  (1)  the  person  must 
be  functioning  in  the  role  of  consultant  or  supervisor;  and  (2)  the 
person  must  be  relatively  new  in  that  position.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  and  each  system  designated  staff  members  who  expressed 
interest  in  the  project. 

II.  PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM 


Purpose 

The  aims  of  the  program  were  threefold:  (1)  to  heighten 
awareness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  abilities,  (2)  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  required  skills,  and  (3)  to  stimulate  interest  in 
further  professional  growth. 

Participants 

The  group  of  participants,  formed  after  the  initial  request, 
consisted  of  twelve  people,  seven  representatives  from  one  school 
system  and  five  from  the  other  system.  Thus,  there  was  an  almost  even 
representation  from  the  two  participating  school  systems.  There  was 
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also  a  balanced  proportion  of  females  and  males.  Range  of  subject 
areas  and  positions  represented  by  the  participants  was  as  follows: 
Business  Education  Consultant 
Supervisor  of  Professional  Development 
Early  Childhood  Services  Consultant 
Media  Consultant 
Religious  Education  Consultant 
Consultant  for  French  as  a  Second  Language 
Remedial  Reading  Specialist 
Industrial  Education  Supervisor 
Consultant  for  English  as  a  Second  Language 
Primary  Consultant  (two  people  held  this  position) 

Outdoor  Education/Industrial  Arts  Consultant. 

Interviews 

Mangieri  and  McWilliams  (1976)  maintain  that  the  success  of 
any  in-service  program  is  dependent  upon  the  commitment  of  the  staff 
to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  that  program.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  a  basic  decision  was  made  at  the  outset  of  the  study  to  involve 
the  participants  in  decision-making  concerning  content  areas  and 
program  design.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  involvement  was  achieved 
was  a  schedule  of  interviews. 

Preparation  for  the  workshop  began  with  personal  interviews 
with  each  of  the  twelve  participants.  To  assist  in  structuring  the 
interviews  and  in  obtaining  a  similar  record  of  information  and  input 
from  each  participant,  a  list  of  discussion  questions  was  prepared. 
They  are  included  here: 
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1.  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  tasks  of  your  job? 

2.  What  skills  and/or  abilities  are  related  to  the  successful 
completion  of  these  tasks? 

3.  For  which  aspects  of  your  job  were  you  least  prepared? 

4.  a.  What  recurring  situations  of  concern,  problems  or 

issues  arise  in  the  course  of  your  work? 

b.  What  is  a  typical  recurring  problem  that  you  have 
encountered? 

5.  a.  What  areas  would  you  like  to  see  covered  in  a  workshop 

specifically  intended  for  consultants? 

b.  Any  specific  areas? 

6.  Define  what  knowledge,  attitude  or  behavioral  skills 
you  would  like  to  see  in  the  workshop. 

7.  Do  you  have  any  preferences  as  to  workshop  design? 

8.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  do  some  pre-session  reading? 

Use  of  open-ended  questions  allowed  for  maximum  input  from 

participants.  The  interviews  were  carried  out  in  an  open  and  relaxed 
manner.  The  involvement  of  the  participants  at  this  stage  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an 
in-depth  assessment  of  perceived  needs  on  the  part  of  the  consultants 
and  supervisors.  Secondly,  it  provided  these  people  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  ideas  and/or  suggestions  for  the  program.  As 
Harris  (1969:5)  clearly  states,  "in-service  programs  should  be  planned 
with  the  active  participation  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  benefactors, 

.  .  .  Leaders  should  recognize  the  need  to  stimulate  interest  and 
assist  staff  members  in  recognizing  needs."  Thirdly,  engaging  in 
discussions  about  their  job-related  tasks,  needs,  and  possible 
solutions,  generated  within  the  consultants  and  supervisors  an  interest 
in  and  commitment  to  the  program,  and  an  expectation  of  positive 
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outcomes.  Lastly,  conducting  the  interviews  on  an  individual  basis 
afforded  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  establish  rapport  with  the 
participants.  Notes  were  taken  of  the  participants'  responses  to 
each  question. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  questions,  a  two-page  thirteen- 
item  questionnaire  was  given  to  each  participant  to  complete,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  in  regard  to  previous  experience, 
training,  and  present  position.  A  copy  of  the  profile  questionnaire 
is  contained  in  Appendix  A;  the  data  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Such  data  served  as  supplemental  information  for  the  writer  in 
selecting  suitable  program  activities. 

Selection  of  Content  Areas 

Following  the  interviews,  the  information  was  compiled  and 
ideas  generated  from  the  discussions  were  categorized  into  various 
topics.  Selection  of  workshop  topics  was  based  on  needs  as  expressed 
by  the  participants  and  on  studies  of  other  defined  groups  of 
educators  (principals,  superintendents,  department  heads). 

In  planning  the  workshop,  consideration  was  given  to  objec¬ 
tives,  content,  organization,  style  of  presentation,  leadership, 
resource  materials,  and  evaluation.  Four  major  topics  were  selected — 
communication,  interpersonal  relations,  supervisory  strategies,  and 
time  utilization.  It  was  determined  that  one  half-day  of  the  workshop 
would  be  allocated  to  each  category.  Once  these  categories  were 
established,  objectives  had  to  be  formulated.  They  are  set  forth  as 


follows : 
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Table  1 
Profile  Data 


1 .  Age  Range:  26-30  2 

31-35  3 

36-40  5 

41-45  1 

56-60  1 

2.  Sex:  Female  7 

Male  5 


3.  Number  of  years  classroom  experience:  6-10  years  6 

11-15  years  4 

16-20  years  2 

4.  Level  of  formal  education:  Less  than  Bachelor's  degree  1 

Bachelor's  degree(s)  7 

Master's  degree  3 

More  than  Master's  degree  1 

5.  Current  positions:  Consultant  8 

Half-time  consultant  and 

half-time  classroom  teacher  2 

Supervisor  2 

6.  Average  length  of  time  in  current  position  (at  time  of  interview): 

2  months 


7.  Educational  positions  previously  held: 


Six  people  indicated  having 
held  positions  other  than 
classroom  teacher 


•  Consultant 

•  Assistant  principal 

•  Language  Arts  facilitator 

•  Principal 

•  Administrative  assistant 

•  Graduate  teaching  assistant 

•  Department  head 


8.  Special  preparation  for  current  position: 

•  Five  people  indicated  none 

•  Others  indicated:  •  University  level  courses  in  subject  of 

special ization 

•  Work  experience  in  regular  classroom, 
resource  room,  business  and  other  agencies 

•  Administrative  experience 

•  University  level  courses  in  educational 
admi ni strati  on 
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Table  1  (continued) 


9.  Curriculum/instruction  area: 


•  Industrial  Education 

•  English  as  a  Second  Language 

•  Remedial  Reading 

•  Early  Childhood 

•  Religious  Education 


•  General  Elementary  (2) 

•  French  as  a  Second  Language 

•  Media 

•  Industrial  Arts/Outdoor 
Education 

•  Professional  Development 


10.  Number  of  schools/teachers  involved  in  work: 


Number  of  schools  ranged  from  18  to  73 

11.  Level:  Elementary  5 

Secondary  1 

Both  elementary  and  secondary  6 

12.  Main  tasks:  responses  to  this  question  were  categorized  as 
follows: 


Developmental 


Consul tative: 


Organizational 


Development  of  curriculum 
Bring  about  a  mono,  effective  use  of  media  Ivl 
the  classroom 
In- services 

Organization  oft  curriculum  at  alt  levels 
Providing  Input  on  S ubject  level 
Evaluation  of  pA.ogA.am 
Reading  assessments 

Contacting  te.ac.kcAA 

Assisting  te.acke.AA  In  any  possible  May 
Assessing  teachers'  nccdA 
Recommend  Aemedlal  programs 
Visit  teackeAA  In  schools —  obAeAvatlon, 
demonAtAatlon ,  conAultatlon 
VAovlde  assistance  to  less  experienced  teackeAA 
Improvement  o f  teacher  competency 
Improvement  of  Instruction 

Assist  principals ,  counsellors  and  teachers  with 
any  problems  relating  to  ESL  program 

Acting  as  liaison  between  teachers  and 
specialists 

Planning  of  facilities 

Liaison  person  with  Alberta  Education  and  other 
ag  encles 

Advise  senior  administration  on  program  needs 
Organization  of  staffing  and  replacement 
policies  at  all  levels 


. 
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Table  1  (continued) 


Technical:  Attend  to  pA.ogA.am  registration,  transportation, 

facilities ,  budgeting 
Organization  of  equipment  at  alt.  levels 
Office  ms ik 

Professional:  Co-ordinating  and  Initiating  professional 

development  opportunities  tvithin  the  system 
Personal  development  of  self  and  teachers  you 
are  responsible  to 

13.  Positions  held  outside  educational  field: 

•  Executive  positions  in  associations 

•  Research  assistant 

•  Various  positions  in  business 

•  Work  with  community  groups 

•  Pilot,  flying  instructor 
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I.  To  develop  a  compatible  climate  and  readiness  for 
interaction 

II.  To  identify  some  aspects  of  positive  communication 
with  others 

III.  To  provide  opportunity  for  assessment  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  interpersonal  relations 

IV.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  supervisory  strategies 

V.  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  competency  in 
effective  time  utilization 

VI.  To  evaluate  the  workshop  in  terms  of  content,  material 
and  design. 

A  variety  of  materials  and  activities  were  reviewed  as 
potential  resources  before  the  choice  of  workshop  resource  material 
was  made.  Selection  was  based  on  those  materials/activities  felt  to 
be  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  in  question. 

Format 

Once  the  general  skill  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  workshop  had 
been  defined,  the  next  question  to  be  considered  was  the  most  effective 
manner  of  developing  those  skills. 

The  technique  or  approach  which  has  emerged  in  the  last  few 
years  and  which  appears  to  be  most  effective  is  that  based  on  experi¬ 
ential  learning.  In  this  approach,  the  starting  point  is  a  direct 
experience,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  learner  can  reflect  on  both 
his/her  behavior  and  that  of  those  with  whom  s/he  is  relating.  It 
is  succinctly  stated  in  Confucius'  proverb: 

I  hear  and  I  forget 
I  see  and  I  remember 
I  do  and  I  understand. 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  the  requisite  skills  among 
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educators,  helpers  and  other  groups,  a  number  of  learning  models 
involving  experiential  learning  have  been  utilized.  According  to 
the  design  as  set  forth  by  Kolb,  Rubin  and  McIntyre  (1974),  the 
experience-based  learning  model  involves  exercises  and  simulations 
to  produce  experiences  that  create  the  phenomena  of  organizational 
psychology.  It  also  includes  observation  schemes  and  methods  to 
facilitate  understanding  of  these  experiences  and  theories/models  to 
aid  in  forming  generalizations.  Lastly  the  experiential  approach 
allows  for  structuring  such  that  the  learner  is  encouraged  to 
experiment  with  what  has  been  learned  in  new  experiences  in  relation 
to  his/her  personal  life.  The  resulting  learnings  are  an  increased 
understanding  of  concrete  situations  in  terms  of  principles,  skill 
development  for  group  situations,  skills  of  observing,  of  self¬ 
insight,  of  understanding  the  behaviors  and  motives  of  others,  of 
adapting  behavior  to  the  requirements  of  a  task  and  to  the  needs  of 
groups  and  persons. 

Jones  and  Pfeiffer  (1975:3-4)  are  also  active  adherents  of 
the  experiential  learning  theory.  The  model  they  espouse  is 
depicted  in  Figure  2.  Briefly,  the  steps  include: 

1.  the  participants  become  involved  in  an  activity  thereby 
laying  the  basis  for  the  entire  process; 

2.  the  participant  shares  or  publishes  his  reactions  and 
observations  with  other  participants; 

3.  the  participants  explore,  discuss  and  evaluate  (process) 
the  dynamics  that  emerged  in  the  activity; 
the  participants  develop  principles  or  generalizations 
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Experiencing 


Applying 


Publ ishing 


General izing 


Processing 


Figure  2 

The  Experiential  Model 
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from  the  experience  as  a  means  of  defining,  clarifying, 
and  elaborating  what  they  have  learned; 

5.  the  participant  plans  applications  of  the  principles 
derived  from  the  experience. 

As  the  authors  state,  "the  emphasis  is  on  the  cUazcX  experiences 
of  the  participant  or  learner— as  opposed  to  the  vlcasvLoijA  experiences 
garnered  through  didactic  approaches"  (Jones  and  Pfeiffer,  1975:3). 

The  model  is  also  an  inductive  process  wherein  the  participant  dis¬ 
covers  for  himself  the  learnings  offered  by  the  experiential  process. 
They  maintain  that  this  experimental  approach  to  learning  is: 

Based  on  the  premise  that  the  experience  precedes  learning 
and  that  the  learning,  or  meaning,  to  be  derived  from  any 
experiences  comes  from  the  learner  himself.  Any  individual's 
experience  is  unique  to  himself;  no  one  can  tell  him  what 
he  is  to  learn,  or  gain,  from  an  activity.  (Ibid.,  p.  31) 

The  process  of  placing  emphasis  on  the  learner  to  sort  things 

out  for  himself,  to  restructure  his  perception  of  what  is  happening, 

is  shared  by  Boydell  (1976:19)  who  considers  experiential  learning  to 

be  synonymous  with  meaningful  discovery  learning. 

In  another  publication,  Pfeiffer  and  Jones  (1976:3)  outline 

the  objectives  or  learning  goals  of  a  structured  experience  as  follows: 

Cognitive:  Awareness  of  content;  incorporation  and  use  of 
the  content,  generalization,  conceptual 
integration. 

Affective:  Self-awareness,  ownership  of  feelings,  insight, 
empathy,  awareness  of  inner  life,  awareness  of 
personal  and  interpersonal  processes. 

Skill  Building:  Development,  practice  and  implementation  of 

interpersonal  skills  and  techniques  such  as 
listening,  problem  solving,  and  intervening. 

In  his  report  on  educational  administration  training  in 
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Britain,  Glatter  (1972)  takes  a  critical  look  at  the  content  and 
methodology  of  administrator  preparation  programs.  One  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  his  study  is  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  such  methods  as  projects  and  simulation,  experiences,  and 
so  forth.  He  states: 

The  development  of  methods  such  as  those  described  here 
seems  likely  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  the  success  of  our 
future  provision  of  training  programmes  for  educational 
administration  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  it  is  precisely 
because  of  failure  in  this  area,  according  to  Goldhammer, 
that  in  the  United  States  both  practicing  administrators 
and  would-be  academics  have  found  their  training  programmes 
'dysfunctional  and  disillusioning':  the  basic  cause  being 
claimed  to  be  the  over-emphasis  on  'knowledge-building 
activities'  at  the  expense  of  learning  experiences  which 
aim  to  develop  skills  in  diagnosis,  application  and  strategy 
development.  (Glatter,  1972:35,39) 

Cunningham  (Bolton,  1971:21,22)  stipulates  the  advantages 
of  simulation  methodology  in  strengthening  cognitive  skills, 
effecting  changes  in  trainees'  attitudes  and  value  structures, 
practicing  leadership  skills  such  as  diagnosing  organizational 
problems,  refining  communication  skills,  and  acquiring  group-process 
capabilities. 

Gartner  (1976:181)  contends  that  the  use  of  simulation  tech¬ 
niques  facilitates  the  development  of  specific  skills  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  for  trainees  to  learn  from  one  another.  Klopf 
(1969:25)  enumerates  four  major  components  to  consider  in  developing 
competencies  and  behaviors  (staff  development)  in  people: 

1.  Opportunities  for  becoming  aware,  for  understanding 
oneself; 

2.  Opportunities  to  gain  a  commitment,  to  change,  to  acquire 
an  attitude,  an  interest,  a  concern; 
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Opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge,  principles, 
concepts ; 

4.  Opportunities  to  have  experiences  involving  interaction 
and  ski  1 1 . 

Harris  (1969)  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  participation 
in  learning  experiences  which  offer  a  high-level,  active,  personal 
invol vement. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  in  regard  to  training  style  or 
technique,  the  next  aspect  of  program  development  to  be  considered 
is  that  which  determines  the  key  elements  of  an  educational  program. 

Aoki  (1978:31)  proposes  four  components  of  program  development 

I  -  Intents  (goals,  objectives,  possibilities,  potentialities, 
directions) 

R  -  Resources  (instructional  materials,  learning  materials) 

A  -  Activities  (activities  that  participants  and  facilitators 

engage  in  and  experience) 

E  -  Eva! uation  (assessments  of  the  worth  of  intents,  resources 

activities,  etc.) 

It  has  been  said  that  an  educational  goal  arises  out  of  the 
realization  that  there  is  a  gap  between  some  existing  condition  and 
a  possible  alternative  condition.  Having  recognized  just  such  a  gap 
and  having  considered  a  number  of  objectives  by  which  those  goals  may 
be  achieved,  and  having  decided  upon  a  particular  approach,  namely 
experiential  learning,  the  next  step  to  consider  is  the  actual  design 
of  the  learning  program  itself.  A  number  of  authors  have  explored 
the  nature  of  workshop  design,  management,  and  facilitation. 

Kelley  (1951)  enunciates  six  guiding  principles  for  a  good 


educative  experience: 
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1.  The  most  important  thing  about  any  person  is  his  attitude 
toward  other  people. 

2.  The  primary  need  in  the  building  of  people  is  to  learn 
better  human  relations. 

3.  Every  individual  has  worth,  and  has  a  contribution  to  make 
to  the  common  good. 

4.  Learning  leads  to  more  learning,  and  the  human  organism 
is  infinitely  curious. 

5.  The  most  crucial  learning  at  any  given  time  has  to  do 
with  the  individual's  current  problems. 

6.  Co-operation  as  a  technique  and  as  a  way  of  life  is 
superior  to  competition. 

From  these  principles  he  has  evolved  nine  purposes  for  the 
workshop  approach  to  learning: 

1.  Place  teachers  in  situations  that  will  break  down  the 
barriers  between  them  so  that  they  can  more  readily 
communi cate. 

2.  Give  teachers  an  opportunity  for  personal  growth  through 
accepting  and  working  toward  a  goal  held  in  common  with 
others . 

3.  Give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the  problems  that 
are  of  direct,  current  concern  to  them. 

4.  Place  teachers  in  a  position  of  responsibi 1 i ty  for  their 
own  learning. 

5.  Give  teachers  experience  in  a  co-operative  undertaking. 

6.  Have  teachers  learn  methods  and  techniques  which  they  can 
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use  in  their  own  work  situations. 

7.  Give  teachers  an  opportunity,  in  collaboration  with  others, 
to  produce  materials  that  will  be  useful  in  their  work. 

8.  Place  teachers  in  a  situation  where  they  will  evaluate 
their  own  efforts. 

9.  Give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  own  morale. 

Thus  the  decision  was  made  to  implement  an  experiential 

approach  in  the  workshop.  Two  important  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  style  of  program  are  stipulated:  (1)  it  has  the  potential  of 
being  a  critical  factor  in  the  changing  and  improvement  of  human 
service  professionals  (Gartner,  1976)  and  (2)  it  would  serve  as  a 
direct  model  for  participants  when  they  are  in  the  position  of 
attempting  to  effect  change  and  improvement  in  teachers. 

The  format  of  the  workshop  was  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
experiential  approach  theory  and  with  suggestions  from  the  partici¬ 
pants  (obtained  during  the  interviews)  and  in  consideration  of  time 
and  resource  factors.  The  basic  design  for  each  category  included: 
a  presentation  of  ideas,  an  experiential  exercise,  discussion  or 
debriefing,  and  reference  material. 

The  presentation  of  ideas  took  place  in  the  form  of  a  mini- 
lecture— a  short,  clear  talk  describing  a  theory,  model  or  collection 
of  thoughts  pertinent  to  the  subject.  The  mini-lectures  were  brief 
(approximately  ten  minutes'  duration)  and  were  used  at  the  start  of 
each  main  session  to  set  the  stage  for  working  with  a  topic,  to 
present  or  review  key  points  to  participants,  and  to  provide  some  back¬ 
ground  for  the  following  exercises  and  discussions.  Lecture  material 
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is  contained  in  Appendix  C. 

Experiential  exercises  included  in  the  workshop  took  the  form 
of  questionnaires,  practice  in  skill  development,  in-basket  and  group 
activities,  and  working  through  a  self-instructional  module.  Schein's 
(1972:39)  discussion  on  training  and  development  includes  two  learning 
principles  which,  appropriately,  support  the  utilization  of  participa¬ 
tory  activities:  (1)  the  learner  is  motivated  to  learn,  and  (2)  the 
responses  to  be  learned  are  meaningfully  related  to  each  other  and  to 
the  motives  which  the  learner  brings  to  the  learning  situation. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  active  involvement  of  participants  to  help 
them  in  finding  out  more  information  about  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  then,  logically,  to  set  their  own  goals  for  growth. 

Grouping  arrangements  included  individual  work  as  well  as 
work  in  pairs,  triads,  groups  of  six,  and  the  whole  group  of  twelve 
parti ci pants. 

The  discussion  or  debriefing  sessions  sequentially  placed 
after  each  experiential  exercise  served  a  number  of  purposes.  Given 
immediate  feedback  from  participants  enabled  the  workshop  leader  to 
assess  the  suitability  and  value  of  each  particular  activity.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  the  sharing  of  reaction  responses  in  a  non-threatening 
manner  further  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  an  activity  proved 
useful  and  allowed  participants  to  express  what  they  had  or  had  not 
learned.  Lastly,  the  discussions  provided  the  opportunity  for 
clarification  and/or  revision  of  ideas,  extension  of  concepts,  and 
the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  particular  approaches  to  a  problem 


or  concern. 
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Approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  workshop,  a  pre-workshop 
package  was  sent  to  each  of  the  participants  containing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  confirmation  to  the  school  board  (Appendix  B),  a  memorandum 
of  instructions  to  participants  (Appendix  B),  an  outline  of  the  two- 
day  program  (Appendix  B)  and  the  pre-workshop  assignments  (Appendix  B) 
A  booklet  containing  objectives,  detailed  sequence  and  time 
allocation  of  program  activities,  resource  materials,  bibliography  and 
selected  readings  was  prepared  for  distribution  during  the  program. 

The  booklet  was  color  coded  as  follows: 

White  -  introduction,  general  information,  objectives,  agenda 
Pastel  green  -  material  on  individual  inventories,  question¬ 
naires,  theories  on  group  processes 
Yellow  -  material  on  communication  skills 
Goldenrod  -  In-Basket  Activities  for  Supervisor  Training 
Blue  -  Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 
Apple  green  -  resource  section:  references,  selected  readings 
The  booklet  is  reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  Appendix  D. 

Evaluation 

To  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  program,  an  observer  was 
chosen  to  be  present  for  the  two-day  program  to  critique  the  materials 
and  the  process  in  terms  of  meeting  objectives.  The  observer  was  also 
to  record  comments  on  the  leader's  presentation  and  facilitation, 
participants'  responses,  reactions,  involvement  in  activities,  and 
general  flow  of  ideas  and  discussion.  A  copy  of  the  program  booklet 
was  given  to  the  observer  three  days  prior  to  the  workshop  in  order 
that  he  could  familiarize  himself  with  both  the  materials  and  the 


planned  activities.  An  evaluation  questionnaire  was  prepared  in  order 
to  obtain  feedback  and  assessment  information  from  the  participants 
(see  Appendix  E). 
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III.  IMPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM 

After  the  planning  and  selection  stage,  the  resource  materials 
were  prepared  and  assembled  and  the  workshop  program  was  carried  out. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  activities  and  the  manageable  size  of 
the  group,  the  workshop  leader  or  facilitator  acted  as  the  sole  resource 
person  for  the  program. 


IV.  SUMMARY 

In  summary  then,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  skill  development 
program  was  decided  upon  and  participant  input  into  program  content 
and  format  was  sought.  The  experiential  approach  was  utilized  in 
formulating  the  program  design  including  presentations  of  ideas, 
experiential  exercises,  debriefing  sessions,  and  reference  material. 
Selection  of  resource  materials  and  program  activities  was  based  on 
suitability  in  achieving  the  purposes  of:  (1)  heightening  awareness 
of  supervisory  tasks  and  abilities,  (2)  facilitating  the  development 
of  required  skills,  and  (3)  stimulating  interest  in  further  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  Provision  for  obtaining  evaluative  feedback  was 
made  with  the  use  of  evaluation  questionnaires  and  an  observer. 
Program  content — exercises,  materials,  and  resources — was  compiled  in 


booklet  form. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

An  abbreviated  description  of  the  workshop  activities  is 
presented  in  this  chapter  in  order  that  readers  may  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  program.  As  indicated  in  Chapter 
Three,  a  complete  copy  of  the  program  booklet  including  objectives, 
agenda,  sequence  and  time  allocation  of  activities,  resource 
materials,  bibliography  and  selected  readings  is  contained  in 
Appendix  D.  Main  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  include 
the  pre-assignments,  physical  setting  of  the  workshop,  program 
objectives  and  activities,  and  the  rationale  for  the  planning  and 
organization  of  each  session. 

I.  PRE-WORKSHOP  ASSIGNMENTS 

Approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  workshop,  an  information 
package  was  distributed  to  all  participants,  containing  several 
assignments  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  workshop.  The  purpose  of 
the  assignments  was  threefold  in  nature:  (1)  to  inform  participants 
of  specific  topics  scheduled  for  the  workshop;  (2)  to  prepare  partici¬ 
pants  for  the  type  of  resource  materials  intended  for  use  in  the 
workshop;  and  (3)  to  familiarize  participants  with  some  subject 
matter  in  advance  so  as  to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  time 
during  the  workshop. 

The  pre-workshop  assignments  are  described  briefly  below. 
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One  assignment  was  made  up  of  the  first  part  of  an  in-basket  simulation 
exercise  for  supervisor  training.  Participants  were  required  to  read 
the  introduction,  background  information,  setting,  and  four  problems 
contained  in  the  material  provided  and  answer  a  series  of  questions 
on  supervisor  response  to  specific  problem  situations.  A  complete 
copy  of  this  assignment  is  contained  in  Appendix  D. 

Secondly,  participants  were  asked  to  complete  the  first 
section  of  a  Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization.  This 
section  contained  an  introduction,  several  diagnostic  pre-tests  on 
time  awareness,  a  simulated  job  description,  scenario  and  work 
situations,  and  a  time-accountability  exercise.  The  purpose  of  the 
exercises  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  users  to  explore  their 
own  perceptions  of  time  and  to  set  the  stage  for  the  more  in-depth 
exercises  in  Section  II  of  the  Module.  Completing  the  work  in  advance 
allowed  the  conferees  some  time  in  which  to  consider  their  own  use  of 
time  and  to  be  better  prepared  to  discuss  the  concept  of  time  manage¬ 
ment.  A  complete  copy  of  this  assignment  is  contained  in  Appendix  D. 

The  third  request  made  of  the  conferees  was  to  prepare  a 
short  description  of  a  current  problem  existing  within  their  own  work 
situations.  The  examples  would  serve  as  topics  for  group  discussion 
in  which  possible  solutions  would  be  generated.  This  activity  was 
included  in  the  program  because  it  had  been  suggested  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  interviews  and  because  it  would  accurately 
reflect  some  functions  of  the  supervisory  role. 
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II.  PHYSICAL  SETTING 

In  determining  the  location  of  the  proposed  workshop,  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  to  a  number  of  factors — optimum  size  of  conference 
room,  pleasant,  comfortable  surroundings,  flexibility  of  space  for 
groups  of  various  sizes,  and  availability  of  audio-visual  equipment. 
St.  Anthony  Teacher  Centre,  which  met  these  criteria,  was  chosen  for 
the  workshop. 

Most  sessions  of  the  workshop  were  conducted  in  the  main 
conference  room,  approximately  the  size  of  an  ordinary  classroom. 

The  room  was  carpeted  and  equipped  with  a  screen,  comfortable  chairs 
and  trapezoidal  tables.  For  sessions  involving  the  total  group  of 
twelve  participants,  seating  was  arranged  in  a  circle.  For  small 
group  sessions,  smaller  meeting  rooms  were  used  elsewhere  in  the 
building.  As  well,  a  lounge  area  furnished  with  sofas  and  coffee 
table  was  adjacent  to  the  conference  room.  The  lounge  area  was  used 
as  an  assembly  place  each  morning  and  afternoon,  during  coffee  and 
lunch  breaks,  and  for  the  social  hour  which  concluded  the  workshop 
on  the  second  afternoon. 

Coffee,  juice  and  candy  were  available  for  the  participants 
throughout  the  conference  and  refreshments  were  provided  during  the 
social  hour  at  the  end  of  the  conference. 

The  physical  setting  for  the  workshop  seemed  appropriate  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  various  grouping  needs  for  the  sessions,  pro¬ 
viding  optimal  size  for  a  small  group  and  facilitating  communication 
both  during  sessions  and  informally  between  sessions. 
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III.  PROGRAM 


This  training  program  was  developed  to  meet  specific  objectives 
which  evolved  from  interview  and  research  data.  A  complete  resume  of 
the  program  offered  during  the  workshop  is  contained  in  Appendices  C 
and  D.  An  outline  of  the  program's  objectives  and  activities,  together 
with  a  rationale  for  each  activity,  is  presented  here  in  summary  form. 

Four  main  themes  constituted  the  integral  core  of  the  program. 

In  order  of  presentation  they  are:  (1)  Communication,  (2)  Inter¬ 
personal  Skills,  (3)  Techniques  in  Supervision,  and  (4)  Time  Management. 

The  first  morning's  agenda  included  an  introductory  exercise 
in  order  that  all  participants  would  get  to  know  one  another.  Some 
had  met  previously;  others  had  not. 

Since  it  was  the  facilitator's  intent  to  make  this  session  an 
informal  one,  she  began  the  introductions  with  herself  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  casual,  relaxed  atmosphere. 


Objective  #1:  To  develop  a  compatible  climate  and  readiness  for 


interaction. 


Acti vi ty 


Rationale 


Participant  locates  home  town 
on  map  of  Canada  and  relates 
information  about  personal 
background  and  experience. 


To  facilitate  the  process  of 
introduction.  To  establish  the 
pattern  of  participant  involve¬ 
ment. 


The  bulk  of  the  morning's  agenda  focused  on  Communication. 


The  nature  of  the  supervisor's  job  entails  work  with  teachers, 
principals  and  other  administrators,  representatives  from  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  members  of  the  general  public. 
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Working  with  such  diverse  groups  requires  a  variety  of  communication 
skills.  The  section  of  the  agenda  dealing  with  communication  began 
with  the  use  of  a  self-administered  communication  skills  inventory, 
followed  by  a  mini -lecture. 


Objective  #2:  To  identify  some  aspects  of  positive  communication. 

Activity 

Rationale 

Purpose  is  outlined  by  facilitator. 
Interpersonal  Communication 

Inventory  is  introduced  and 
explained.  Participants  given  30 
minutes  to  complete  ICI  indepen¬ 
dently. 

To  use  an  instrument  as  a 
teaching  device  in  bringing 
attention  to  the  subject  of 
communication. 

To  assist  participants  in 
identifying  their  own  patterns, 
characteristics  and  styles  of 
communicating. 

Each  participant  scores  his/her 
own  answers. 

To  enable  each  person  to  focus 
upon  personal  strengths/ 
weaknesses . 

15-minute  mini -lecture  on 
identification  of  main 
components  of  effective  inter¬ 
personal  communication,  using 
notes  and  one  overhead  trans¬ 
parency. 

To  provide  information  on  topic 
as  related  to  content  of  ICI. 

A  fifteen  minute  break  followed  the  mini-lecture.  After  the 
general  session  on  main  components  of  communication,  more  specific 
skill  areas  were  dealt  with  in  an  attempt  to  identify  and  emphasize 
several  particular  communication  processes.  Activities  were  chosen 
involving  communication  between  two  people  and  communication  within  a 
group  because  the  supervisor's  job  requires  both  kinds  of  inter¬ 
action.  The  chart  below  summarizes  the  sequence  of  activities  for 


this  session. 
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Act i v i ty 

Facilitator  briefly  explains 
nature  and  importance  of  physical 
attentiveness. 

Group  members  paired  off  and 
partners  take  turns  demonstrating 
poor  and  effective  listening 
habits. 

Group  members  reassemble  for 
discussion  period  on  feelings/ 
reactions. 


Each  participant  is  provided 
with  a  list  of  eight  statements 
concerning  the  goals  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  asked  to  rank  order 
them  according  to  degree  of 
acceptance. 

Conferees  formed  into  two  groups. 
Groups  are  asked  to  work  at  one 
overall  ranking  of  goal  state¬ 
ments  from  one  to  eight. 

Total  group  reassembles  for 
debriefing  session. 


Use  of  overhead  transparency  on 
"Functional  Leadership  Roles" 
in  discussion. 


Rationale 

To  focus  attention  on  character¬ 
istics  of  positive  attentive 
behavior. 

To  place  emphasis  on  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  attentive 
communi cation. 


To  provide  participants  with 
means  of  assessing  the  impact 
of  poor/effective  attentive 
behavior. 

To  allow  for  personal  preference 
in  individual  rank  ordering. 


To  provide  experience  in  group 
decision-making. 


To  provide  means  of  exploring  the 
dynamics  of  group  decision-making 
and  the  processes  through  which 
group  consensus  is  reached. 

To  increase  consul tant/supervisor 
awareness  of  effective  group 
processes  and  the  leadership 
function  in  group  processes. 


An  hour  lunch  break  concluded  the  morning  agenda.  The  after¬ 
noon  session  focused  upon  Interpersonal  Skills.  Since  much  of  the 
supervisor's  time  is  spent  in  working  with  teachers  and  others  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  there  is  a  need  for  competency  in  interpersonal 
relations.  Included  in  this  part  of  the  agenda  were  activities  directly 
related  to  supervisory  attitudes  and  capabilities. 
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Objective  #3:  To  provide  opportunity  for  assessment  of  strengths  and 

weaknesses  in  interpersonal  relations. 


Activity 

Discussion  of  pre-workshop  assign¬ 
ment:  Supervisor  In-basket 
exercise  Part  A. 


Rationale 

To  draw  attention  to  appropriate 
interpersonal  behavior  by 
focusing  on  specific  supervisory 
problems. 


The  in-basket  exercises  attempted  to  promote  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  supervisory  role  functions  and  role  relationships  by 
utilizing  stimulus  items  for  the  study  of  supervisory  behavior.  To 
further  aid  this  process  of  understanding,  attention  was  given  to 
analysis  of  problems  occurring  in  real-life  situations.  The  problem- 
analysis  questionnaire  was  used  to  help  consultants  and  supervisors 
analyze  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  development  of  problems. 


Activi ty 

Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire  is 
distributed  and  instructions  for 
its  use  are  reviewed.  Participants 
are  given  approximately  45  minutes 
to  complete  the  questionnaire  and 
to  score  their  answers  with  the 
material  provided. 

Discussion  of  participants' 
reactions  to  the  questionnaire. 


Rationale 

To  help  participants  become 
aware  of  significant  factors  in 
organization  or  work-related 
problem  situations. 

To  enable  participants  to  assess 
their  own  weaknesses  in  regard 
to  such  factors. 

To  assist  in  the  clarification 
of  ideas,  terminology,  responses. 


A  fifteen-minute  break  followed  the  discussion.  After  the 
break  came  a  mini -lecture  on  leadership  characteristics  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills.  Attention  was  given  to  leadership  skills  and 
effective  working  relationships  because  these  are  pertinent  to  the 
tasks  of  supervisors  in  charge  of  curriculum  implementation. 
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Acti vi ty 

Mini -lecture  using  notes  and  over¬ 
head  transparencies  to  outline 
leadership  characteristics  and 
guidelines  to  assist  in  working 
with  people. 


Rationale 

To  increase  consultant/ 
supervisor  awareness  of 
behavioral  skills  most  appropri¬ 
ate  to  job  tasks. 


The  last  exercise  of  the  first  day  consisted  of  a  large  group 
discussion  of  current  concerns  as  submitted  by  the  workshop  partici¬ 
pants.  The  scheduling  of  this  activity  last  in  the  afternoon  session 
on  interpersonal  skills  was  to  provide  for  some  application  of  the 
skills  reviewed  and  discussed  earlier  in  the  session. 


Acti vi ty 


Rationale 


Total  group  of  participants 
involved  in  discussion  based 
on  current  concerns  as  put 
forward  by  individual 
participants. 


To  afford  some  degree  of 
practice  in  applying  skills 
learned  or  reinforced  in 
workshop. 

To  demonstrate  to  consultants 
and  supervisors,  the  efficacy 
of  using  group  members  as 
resources  in  problem-solving. 


As  the  first  day  of  the  workshop  concluded,  conferees  were 
assigned  some  reading  to  be  done  at  home  in  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  activities.  The  assignment  consisted  of  a  three-page  article 
on  McGregor's  Theory  X-Theory  Y  Model  and  the  completion  of  the 
Supervisory  Attitudes  Scale  Part  I  and  Part  II.  Assigning  the  reading 
served  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  it  provided  for  optimum  use  of  time 
during  the  workshop,  and  (2)  it  ensured  a  more  adequate  preparation 
for  the  discussions  scheduled  for  the  second  day. 
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The  theme  of  the  second  day's  morning  session  was  Techniques 
in  Supervision.  The  core  of  the  supervisor's  job  is  assisting 
teachers  in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  In  providing  such 
assistance,  supervisors  frequently  hold  private  conferences  with 
teachers,  reviewing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  teacher's 
instructional  strategies.  Directly  related  to  the  pattern  of  such 
conferences  is  the  supervisor's  attitude  toward  working  with  teachers. 
If  the  attitude  is  managerial,  assistance  to  the  teacher  will  likely 
be  given  in  the  form  of  direct  guides  or  specific  things  to  do, 
whereas  a  supervisor  who  operates  on  a  more  collegial  level  will  be 
less  directive  and  will  tend  to  spend  more  time  in  discussing  alterna¬ 
tive  teaching  styles  with  the  teacher. 

Day  Two  of  the  workshop  began  with  a  review  of  the  assignment 
on  McGregor's  Theory  X-Theory  Y  Model. 


Objective  #4:  To  facilitate  the  development  of  supervisory  skills. 
Activity  Rational e 


Review  of  McGregor's  Theory  X- 
Theory  Y  Model,  using  two 
transparencies  and  Attitude  Scales 
as  a  basis  for  discussion. 


To  increase  participants' 
awareness  of  attitudes. 

To  assist  supervisors  in 
formulating  and/or  clarifying 
their  own  attitudes  in  relation 
to  working  with  teachers. 


The  next  planned  activity  was  a  continuation  of  the  discussion 
on  supervisory  behavior,  utilizing  Part  B  of  the  In-basket  exercises. 
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Activity 

Round-table  discussion  of  several 
questions  in  Part  B  of  the 
In-basket  Activities  for 
Supervisor  Training. 

Discussion  of  characteristics 
of  effective  supervisory 
behavior,  using  a  transparency. 


Rationale 

To  aid  in  the  identification  of 
supervisory  skills. 


To  provide  a  means  of  self- 
evaluation  for  supervisory 
attitudes  and  skills  in  con- 
ferenci ng. 


The  discussions  just  described  were  scheduled  in  preparation 
for  the  consultation  skills  activity.  It  had  already  been  ascertained 
during  the  interviews  conducted  prior  to  the  workshop  that  neither 
consultants  nor  supervisors  received  any  direct  training  for  the 
specific  tasks  in  their  job  functions.  Consequently,  the  facilitator 
felt  that  focusing  directly  on  the  consulting  or  conferencing  task 
might  be  beneficial  and  therefore  the  Triad  Activity  was  planned  as 
part  of  the  workshop  program. 


Activity 

Facilitator  introduces  topic  of 
consultation  and  distributes 
Consultation-Skills  Inventory. 

Participants  given  approxi¬ 
mately  15  minutes  to  complete 
it. 


Rational e 

To  provide  participants  with  a 
checklist  of  the  behaviors 
involved  in  consultation. 

To  provide  participants  with  the 
opportunity  to  assess  their  own 
consultative  skills  and  to 
determine  areas  for  improvement. 


The  second  part  of  the  Consultation  Skills  activity  involved 
practice  in  one-to-one  consultation.  Opportunity  was  provided  for 
the  application  and  assessment  of  consulting  skills  as  a  means  of 
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focusing  on  methods  of  effective  consultation. 


Activity 

Participants  to  be  formed  into 
groups  of  three  and  given 
directions.  Group  members  to 
take  turns  being  client,  consul¬ 
tant,  observer.  Consultant  is 
to  assist  client  in  reviewing  the 
results  of  the  client's  Skills 
Inventory,  giving  advice  and 
gui dance. 

Observer  is  given  a  Consultation- 
Skills  Observer  Sheet  to  aid  in 
assessing  process  of  consultant. 
Observer  discusses  checklist 
results  with  consultant. 

Debriefing  discussion. 


Rationale 

To  provide  the  opportunity  to 
practice  one-to-one  consultation 
and  to  obtain  assessment  of  the 
skills  observed. 


To  provide  assistance  in 
evaluation  of  consulting  skills 
in  a  non-threatening,  con¬ 
structive  atmosphere. 


To  provide  the  facilitator  with 
feedback  on  suitability  of 
Triad  Activity. 

To  provide  the  opportunity  to 
extend  the  learning  process  by 
having  participants  share  their 
experiences  with  the  total  group 
in  order  to  develop  some 
generalizations  about  effective 
consulting  behaviors. 


The  last  activity  planned  for  the  session  on  Supervisory 
Techniques  was  a  videotape  presentation  and  discussion  on  teacher 
evaluation.  As  explained  more  fully  in  Chapter  Five,  this  activity 
was  not  carried  out  because  of  time  constraints.  Thus  the  morning 
session  concluded  with  the  debriefing  session. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  workshop  program  was  centered  on 
Time  Management.  The  intent  of  this  session  was  to  review  the  main 
concepts  of  time  management  as  related  to  the  supervisory  function. 
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Objective  #5:  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  competency  in 

effective  time  utilization. 


Activity 

Mini -lecture  on  concepts  of 
effective  time  utilization  using 
notes  and  overhead  transparency . 

Brief  review  of  pre-workshop 
assignment  (Section  I  of  Time 
Module)  by  means  of  discussion. 

Section  II  of  Time  Module  on 
Webber's  Time  Management  Plan 
is  distributed  to  participants. 
They  are  given  approximately 
30  minutes  to  read  the  article 
and  complete  the  exercise. 

Discussion. 


Remaining  sections  of  Time 
Module  distributed  to 
participants  for  their  own 
use  later  on,  if  desired. 


Rationale 

To  present  direct  information  on 
topic  to  facilitate  discussion 
and  learning. 

To  enable  participants  to  respond 
to  questions  raised. 


To  provide  participants  with  a 
plan  for  time  management  that 
relates  directly  to  their  own 
supervisory  responsi bill’ ties . 


To  enable  participants  to 
respond  to  material. 

To  furnish  supervisors  with 
complete  resource  for  further 
application  of  time  management 
principles. 


Along  with  the  remainder  of  the  Time  Utilization  Module, 
participants  were  given  resource  material  consisting  of  a  bibliography 
and  selected  readings.  A  complete  copy  of  the  material  is  contained 
in  Appendix  D.  The  resource  material  was  provided  for  possible 
future  use  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  workshop, 
namely,  an  increased  knowledge  of  professional  development  resources. 

The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the  agenda  was  devoted  to 


evaluation  of  the  workshop. 
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Objective  #6:  To  evaluate  the  workshop  in  terms  of  content,  material 

and  design. 

Acti vity  Rationale 


Facilitator  explains  purpose  of 
evaluation.  Evaluation  question¬ 
naires  distributed  to  all 
participants;  time  given  for 
completion  approximately  one 
hour.  Questionnaires  collected. 


To  provide  facilitator  with 
information  concerning 
applicability  and  effectiveness 
of  topics,  resource  materials, 
leadership,  and  general  program 
design. 


The  workshop  concluded  with  an  informal  social  gathering. 
Refreshments  were  provided  and  discussion  revolved  around  experience 
of  participants  during  the  workshop. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  has  outlined  the  objectives  of  the  program  for 
beginning  consultants  and  supervisors  and  has  presented  a  summary  of 
the  activities  planned  to  meet  each  of  those  objectives.  In 
addition,  the  rationale  for  the  design  and  inclusion  of  each  activity 
in  the  overall  program  has  been  provided. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  the  skills 
training  program  for  beginning  consultants  and  supervisors.  The 
purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  skill 
development  workshop  for  the  participants,  and  to  identify  areas 
in  which  the  workshop  could  be  improved. 

Davis  (1974)  pinpoints  two  basic  questions  to  be  answered 
in  judging  the  success  of  a  workshop:  (1)  achievement  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  learning  objectives,  and  (2)  achievement  in  terms  of 
participant  reactions  to  the  workshop.  Gagne  and  Briggs  (1974:232, 
236)  distinguish  between  formative  and  summative  evaluation.  The 
first  term  refers  to  the  collecting  and  interpreting  of  evidence 
which  can  be  used  to  improve  an  instructional  program  during  the 
course  of  its  development.  Summative  evaluation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  collecting  of  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  system,  course  or  topic  upon  its  completion.  This  chapter  is 
the  report  of  both  summative  and  formative  evaluation,  since  the 
assessment  is  concerned  with  both  evidence  of  learning  outcomes  and 
directions  for  improvement  of  the  workshop. 

Evaluative  feedback  on  the  workshop  was  obtained  from  three 
sources:  (1)  evaluation  questionnaires  completed  by  all  participants, 
(2)  notes  recorded  by  the  observer,  and  (3)  the  workshop  facilitator's 
recall  of  experiences.  Davis  (1974)  contends  that  participant  needs 
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are  served  in  a  number  of  ways  when  they  are  required  to  evaluate  a 
workshop:  (1)  requiring  performance  on  the  part  of  the  participant 
serves  to  reinforce  the  learning;  (2)  measuring  performance  against 
objectives  lets  participants  know  if  the  minimum  competencies  have 
been  achieved;  and  (3)  measuring  the  distance  between  present  and 
desired  performance  serves  as  a  reassessment  of  participant  needs. 

The  evaluation  questionnaire  used  in  this  research  study  is 
presented  in  Appendix  E. 

Three  general  areas  were  defined  for  purposes  of  assessment: 

I.  Planning 

Program  Content 
Resource  Person  Staffing 
Participant  Group 
Mechanics  and  Organization 

II.  Skill  Development 

Materials  and  Activities 
Process 

III.  Individual  Growth 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  program  according  to  the  above 
outline  follows. 


I.  PLANNING 

Serving  as  it  did  as  an  in-service  session  for  consultants 
and  supervisors,  the  workshop  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  programs  in  that  few  programs  for  consultative  and  super¬ 
visory  staff  were  found  reported  in  the  literature.  Consequently, 


the  planning  process  entailed  utilization  of  procedures  normally 
incorporated  in  the  designing  of  educational  programs. 

In  the  planning  procedures,  consideration  was  given  to  four 
main  factors: 

Determining  program  content 
Identifying  resource  person (s) 

Establishing  the  participant  group 
Deciding  upon  mechanics  and  organization. 

Program  Content 

As  noted  in  Chapter  Three,  input  into  program  content  was 
derived  from  two  sources:  individual  interviews  with  the  participants 
themselves  and  ideas  derived  from  needs  assessment  studies,  surveys 
and  other  programs. 

When  asked  about  having  had  sufficient  input  into  workshop 
design,  all  participants  responded  favorably.  Several  commented  that 
the  idea  of  interviewing  participants  to  assess  needs  was  an 
excel  lent  one. 

Participants  were  asked  if  they  would  have  preferred  to  make 

some  decisions  regarding  selection  of  workshop  material.  Six 

indicated  "No,"  one  gave  no  reply  to  the  question,  and  five  indicated 

"Yes,"  with  the  following  remarks: 

To  4ome  extent  Me  did.  in  the  Interview  Altuatcon.  M ore 
formal  -Input  Mould  Infier  i>orr\e  -6ort  ofi  committed  putting 
on  the  MorfzAhop.  This  one.  Ment  Me.ll  the.  May  it  moa  run. 

I  Mould  have.  liked  to  i>ee  a  daAAroom  analyAlA  Altuatcon. 

We  did — through  pre-MorkAhop  Interviews. 

Scanning  ofi  material  before  the  workshop. 


, 
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LiAt  o  {  toplcA  at  Initial  mating  could  be  ordered  or  added 

to. 

Participants  were  then  asked  if  they  would  have  preferred  to 
make  some  decisions  regarding  program  organization.  Nine  replied 
"No,"  one  gave  no  response,  and  two  replied  "Yes";  one  of  which 
commented : 

Fortunately  {on.  me  I  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the 

organization  at  It  woa  presented.  I  4 ay  "yet"  because 

In  another  Actuation  I  might  have  responded  leA&  {avorably . 

All  twelve  participants  indicated  that  they  were  pleased  with 
the  topics  selected. 

Most  participants  were  pleased  with  the  planning  process. 
Suggestions  for  changes  included:  (1)  use  of  a  committee,  (2)  a 
half-day,  pre-workshop  session  with  the  whole  group  in  addition  to 
the  meeting  with  individual  participants,  one-on-one,  (3)  provision 
of  a  checklist  of  concerns  shared  by  other  consultants,  and  (4)  a 
review  of  the  pre-workshop  planning  after  the  workshop. 

To  summarize  the  general  response  to  the  advance  planning 
process,  it  would  appear  that  participants  were  generally  pleased 
with  the  process  as  carried  out.  Certainly  the  reaction  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  of  encouraging  participants  to  make  suggestions 
regarding  the  content  of  training  or  in-service  programs. 

Resource  Person  Staffing 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  use  of  only  one 
resource  person  is  sufficient,  almost  all  participants  replied  in  the 
affirmative  with  the  following  qualifications: 

l{  the  person  Ia  well  prepared. 
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A  second  person  could  add  another  aspect,  help  with  planning, 
organizing  and  Implementing. 

16  the  resource  person  It  concerned  and  thorough. 

16  the  leader  It  tuccett6ul  In  helping  the  group  members 
Increase  awareness  06  their  own  best  retourcet. 

As  most  work  It  done  by  the  "student."  [participant] 

One  participant  replied  that  the  use  of  one  resource  person  is  not 

sufficient  and  suggested  that  if  such  a  workshop  is  planned  by  the 

school  board,  people  from  different  disciplines  should  be  available 

to  answer  questions  posed  by  consultants  from  different  disciplines 

(at  least  for  one  planned  session  during  the  workshop). 

Participant  Group 

The  participants  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  group  in  terms  of  members  having  similar  job  requirements. 
Responses  to  the  question  indicated  a  very  favorable  reaction  to  the 
restrictive  nature  of  the  group  membership,  that  is,  having  only 
beginning  consultants  and  supervisors  as  participants.  The  general 
consensus  was  that  similarity  in  tasks,  skills  and  problems,  as 
experienced  by  the  participants,  contributed  to  group  cohesiveness 
and  effectiveness  by  facilitating  in-depth  discussion  of  topics  which 
were  vital  to  all  concerned.  Illustrative  of  the  reasons  given  are 
these  comments: 

Group  has  a  common  working  sphere  so  It  was  able  to  work 
more  e^ectu/e&/.  1  have  always  wanted  to  know  about  how 
other  consultants  work  and  1  had  the  opportunity  here. 

The  6&cl  that  the  group  had  similar  job  requirements  made 
the  session  "rich"  In  the  Ideas,  strategies  being  shared. 

Suggestions  for  alternative  groups  included  grouping  according 
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to:  departments,  related  disciplines  such  as  reading-language  arts, 
different  school  systems,  work-related  positions  such  as  consultants 
and  principals,  or  special  purpose  such  as  system  goals  in  view  of 
dropping  enrolments. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  group, 
participants  responded  very  positively  with  such  terms  as:  collegial, 
open,  co-operative,  congenial,  supportive,  warm,  trusting,  responsive. 
Members'  willingness  to  listen,  to  share,  and  to  help  was  noted  and 
very  much  appreciated. 

One  implication  drawn  from  these  comments  is  that  program 
effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  having  a  cohesive  group  of  participants 
with  similar  job  requirements.  It  is  also  important  for  the  workshop 
leader  to  encourage  mutual  trust  and  co-operation,  to  maintain  a  non¬ 
threatening  atmosphere,  and  to  promote  as  much  participation  as 
possible. 

Mechanics  and  Organization 

Four  specific  items  were  selected  for  assessment  under  this 
heading:  (1)  length  of  workshop,  (2)  physical  facilities, 

(3)  scheduling  of  agenda  topics,  and  (4)  size  of  group.  Participants 
were  asked  to  rate  each  item  on  a  three-point  scale:  Inadequate, 
Adequate,  Good.  The  results  are  indicated  in  Table  2. 

The  one  respondent  who  rated  length  as  not  quite  adequate 
commented  that  the  time  management  exercise  was  very  useful  and  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  spend  more  time  on  it.  No  other 
suggestions  for  changes  or  improvements  were  given  but  there  were 
comments  on  the  success  of  the  workshop  and  the  desirability  of 
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Table  2 

Organization  Assessment 


Inadequate 

Adequate 

Good 

1. 

Length  of  workshop 

1 

2 

9 

2. 

Physical  facilities 

12 

3. 

Scheduling  of  agenda  topics 

12 

4. 

Size  of  group 

12 
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further  workshops  being  organized  for  this  group  and  others.  Generally, 
participants  were  pleased  with  the  length,  schedule,  physical  setting, 
and  size  of  group  in  the  workshop. 

The  observer  felt  that  there  was  a  good  internal  fit  or 
developmental  flow  in  the  sequencing  of  activities.  He  noted  that 
the  duration  of  discussion  or  de-briefing  was  minimal  on  the  first 
morning  but  increased  as  the  workshop  advanced.  He  felt  that  this 
design  was  effective,  given  that  it  was  a  two-day  workshop. 

My  own  reflections  on  the  workshop  lead  me  to  the  view  that 
the  length  of  time  was  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  good  overview  of 
some  skills  but  insufficient  for  an  in-depth  study  of  all  four  main 
topics.  The  two  consecutive  days  allowed  for  rapport  and  continuity 
to  develop,  a  characteristic  which  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Another  observation  is  that  participants  enjoyed  the  physical 
setting  of  the  workshop  for  two  reasons:  (1)  being  physically 
removed  from  one's  usual  work  place  seems  to  stimulate  a  positive 
attitude  toward  an  in-service  program,  and  (2)  facilities  available 
provided  for  mobility,  privacy  in  group  activities  and  close  physical 
proximity  to  promote  discussion. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  conference  room, 
the  observer  noted  that  the  circular  placement  of  tables  was  good 
for  interaction,  but  less  effective  during  mini-lectures  since  it 
was  difficult  for  the  speaker  to  have  any  eye  contact  with  partici¬ 
pants  on  her  immediate  left  and  right. 

Most  participants  indicated  that  they  had  received  sufficient 
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information  prior  to  the  workshop.  In  terms  of  the  pre-assignments, 
the  following  comments  were  made: 

They  Azt  the  Atage  well  &oa  the  woAkAhop. 

Made  It  poAAlble  to  know  what  woa  coming  and  paAtlclpantA 
theAefioAe  enteAed  the  woAkAhop  -in  a  thoAoughly  non-thAeatenlng 
way. 

I  would  tike  to  have  Apent  moAe  time  on  -it. 

UAefiul  though  we  weAe  not  able  to  cUacuaa  Aome  -item. 

We/ie  quite  InteAeAting  and  AeAved  to  enAuAe  attendance. 

A  good  Idea  to  have  pAe-aAAlgnmentA ,  Individual  queAtlonnalAeA 
weAe  enjoyable  and  uAefiul. 

WeAe  veAy  Aelevant  to  the  woAkAhop  and  gave  me  an  oppoAtunlty 
to  be  mentally  pAepaAed  faoA  the  two  day  woAkAhop. 

Enabled  me  to  "twig -In"  to  what  woa  to  happen — put  me  In  a 
pAopeA  fiAamewoAk  fioA  the  woAkAhop  and  gave  me  Aome  InAlghtA 
Into  myAelfi. 

One  participant  found  the  pre-assignments  too  heavy  in  terms  of 
required  time.  Another  participant  was  unable  to  complete  the  pre¬ 
assignments  and  found  that  frustrating  since  the  material  was 
interesting,  valid,  and  relevant. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  possibility  of  pre-workshop 
reading  being  assigned  had  been  discussed  with  participants  during  the 
initial  interviews.  They  agreed  to  undertake  the  advance  work  with 
the  proviso  that  sufficient  time  (about  two  weeks)  be  allowed  for 
completion.  Consequently,  the  pre-assignment  material  was  forwarded 
to  participants  approximately  two  and  one-half  weeks  prior  to  the 
workshop. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  response  to  the  pre-assignments 
was  favorable  in  that  they  seemed  to  set  the  stage  for  the  workshop 
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and  gave  participants  an  idea  of  the  type  of  material /acti vi ties  to 
be  used  in  the  program.  A  list  of  the  pre-assignments  is  contained 
in  Appendix  B. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  observations. 
First,  the  length  of  time  available  for  a  program  determines  not  only 
the  extent  to  which  material  can  be  covered,  but  also  the  degree  to 
which  rapport,  continuity,  and  commitment  can  be  developed.  As  well, 
a  small  number  of  participants  also  contributes  to  an  optimum  level 
of  involvement.  Third,  an  appropriate  physical  setting  is  conducive 
to  good  discussion  and  interaction. 

II.  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

An  extended  assessment  of  the  materials  and  processes  involved 
in  the  developed  program  was  considered  important.  The  need  for  more 
information  relating  to  most  effective  approaches  to  training  was 
also  of  paramount  importance  in  the  study.  Each  step  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  program  is  given  consideration  in  the  following  evalua¬ 
tion  . 

Materials  and  Activities 

Reaction  to  materials  used  was  positive.  Two  suggestions  to 
allow  more  time  for  completion  were  made.  One  participant  felt  that 
the  Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire  was  of  limited  value.  Another 
commented  that  the  Time  Analysis  Questionnaire  was  a  difficult  one  to 
complete  and  suggested  that  the  rating  items  be  changed  so  as  to  make 
them  more  clearly  understood. 

In  regard  to  type  of  activities  planned,  eleven  participants 
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indicated  a  favorable  reaction.  Factors  contributing  to  this  satis¬ 
faction  were:  (1)  the  provision  of  a  good  variety  of  activities — 
mini -lectures ,  exercises,  large  and  small  group  tasks,  discussions; 

(2)  the  experience  of  group  interaction  in  pooling  ideas  and  attempting 
to  solve  problems  through  group  discussion;  and  (3)  the  discussion 
periods  which  provided  feedback  for  participants  in  terms  of  work 
procedures  they  had  been  following  prior  to  the  workshop.  There  was 
also  the  suggestion  that  more  time  to  delve  more  deeply  into  topics 
would  have  added  to  the  sessions. 

The  observer  felt  that  there  was  a  good  congruence  between 
the  objectives  and  the  planned  activities  of  the  workshop. 

One  participant,  while  pleased  with  the  variety  of  activities 
provided,  indicated  a  preference  for  more  small  group  sessions. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  smaller  group  sessions  to  discuss  ways 
of  handling  the  Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire  would  have  been  more 
effecti ve. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rate  each  workshop  session.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

The  Consultation  Assessment  and  Practice  was  by  far  the  most 
favorably  received  activity.  As  was  evident  in  the  debriefing 
session,  in  comments  on  the  evaluation  questionnaires,  and  during 
discussion  in  the  social  hour  following  the  workshop,  the  reaction 
was  very  positive.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  appeared  in  eleven  out 
of  twelve  responses  to  the  question,  "List  the  workshop  session(s) 
that  was  of  greatest  benefit  to  you."  Reasons  for  it  being  perceived 
as  very  beneficial  were  that  it  provided  for: 
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Table  3 


Workshop  Session  Ratings 


Workshop  Session 

Number 
Participants  1 

3 

4- 

4->  CL 

C  r—  (V 

<D  CD  +-> 

r—  nr  os 

1 —  3 

<u  >>  cr 

o  s-  <u 

X  O)  ”U 

LU  >  C 

of 

Responding 

0) 

+-> 

rd 

3 

CT 

<U 

TJ  S_ 

rd  O 

C  O 

i— i  Q_ 

1.  Please  check  appropriate  category 

for 

each  of  the  following  activities: 

A. 

Communication 

Inventory 

4 

7 

1 

Lecture  on  components 

4 

8 

Listening  in  pairs  exercise 

6 

4 

2 

Group  decision-making  exercise 

3 

7 

1 

B. 

Interpersonal  Skills 

Supervisor  In-basket  Part  A 

4 

7 

Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Lecture  on  leadership  characteristics 

3 

8 

1 

Discussion  of  participant  problems 

3 

6 

2 

1 

C. 

Supervisory  Techniques 

Supervisor  In-basket  Part  B 

5 

7 

Consultation  assessment  and  practice 

12 

Videotape  on  Teacher  Evaluation 

Not  applicable* 

D. 

Time  Management 

Time  Utilization  Module 

5 

6 

1 

This  exercise  was  dropped  from  the  workshop  because  of  time  constraints. 
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1.  a  greater  awareness  of  individual  skills  such  as  giving 
advi ce; 

2.  active  learning  by  doing  in  a  non-threatening  atmosphere; 

3.  the  opportunity  to  share  new  methods  and  to  reinforce 
valid  practices  already  in  use;  and 

4.  a  focus  on  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

To  affirm  the  effectiveness  of  the  session,  several  comments  have  been 
selected  for  purposes  of  illustration: 

They  really  made  you  look  cut  yourAelfi,  a  very  revealing 

AeAAlon.  To  actually  Aee  on  paper  how  you  oaacaa  youTAel^ 

on  a  graph,  pointing  out  where  you  could  Aland  Improvement. 

Brought  fiorth  feedback,  faood  or  thought ,  future  change a  and 

hence  I  gained  a  terrible  amount  firom  theAe  AeAAlonA. 

Pertinent  peer  evaluation  Ia  rarely  available. 

The  observer  rated  the  triad  activity  as  "tops,"  most 
effective,  and  indicated  that  the  orchestration  of  activities  prior 
to  the  exercise  contributed  greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  This 
statement  is  made  in  reference  to  the  exercise  on  McGregor's  Theory  X 
and  Theory  Y  Model  of  management  style  which  preceded  the  triad 
consultation  activity.  In  completing  the  Theory  X-Theory  Y  exercise, 
participants  were  led  to  classifying  themselves  according  to  one 
theory  or  the  other.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  on  supervisory 
attitudes,  the  consultants  and  supervisors  were  able  to  clarify  their 
own  preference  in  management  theory  as  distinct  from  the  school 
system's  perceived  management  theory.  Heightening  participants' 
awareness  of  supervisory  attitudes  was  the  intended  objective  of 
the  exercise  and,  apparently,  it  was  achieved. 

Following  this  exercise  consideration  was  given  to  the 
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theoretical  framework  of  the  supervisory  function  using  specific 
in-basket  examples  as  the  basis  for  discussion.  Intended  as  an 
activity  to  facilitate  a  clearer  understanding  of  supervisory 
strategies,  the  discussion  enabled  participants  to  consider  the 
various  points  of  view  of  group  members.  These  two  activities 
immediately  preceded  the  consultation  triad  activity  and  helped  set 
the  stage  for  a  deeper  involvement  on  the  part  of  group  members. 

As  well,  the  conferees  had  already  spent  the  previous  day  together, 
getting  to  know  one  another,  sharing  concerns  and  identifying 
important  tasks.  The  atmosphere  of  trust  and  co-operation  thus 
engendered  encouraged  group  members  to  fully  commit  and  involve 
themselves  in  the  consultation  skills  exercise.  So  involved  did 
they  become  that  when  the  allotted  time  for  the  exercise  was  spent, 
the  participants  indicated  that  they  wished  to  continue.  The  work¬ 
shop  leader  acceded  to  the  request  and  the  planned  videotape  on 
teacher  evaluation  was  eliminated  in  order  to  provide  more  time. 
Obviously,  the  participants  felt  that  the  assessment  and  practice  of 
consultation  skills  was  extremely  beneficial. 

When  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  suggested  changes  for 
any  of  the  sessions,  most  made  comments  related  to  the  session  on 
Interpersonal  Skills.  A  preference  for  more  simulated  activities 
was  indicated. 

As  well,  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
discussion  on  participant  problems  was  felt.  As  a  pre-workshop 
assignment,  conferees  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a  short  description 
of  a  job-related  problem  or  concern  and  to  be  prepared  to  share  it 
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with  the  group  in  order  that  possible  solutions  could  be  suggested 
through  discussion.  In  the  workshop  itself,  no  written  descriptions 
were  submitted  by  the  participants.  Instead,  conferees  volunteered 
verbal  descriptions  of  specific  problems  and  the  discussion  was 
opened  for  anyone  in  the  total  group  to  offer  viable  solutions.  No 
specific  attempt  was  made  to  have  each  conferee  participate  in  these 
discussions,  other  than  informal  questions  put  forward  by  the  workshop 
facilitator  during  the  course  of  the  session.  There  were  several 
suggestions  to  incorporate  more  structure  in  the  discussion  on  par¬ 
ticipant  problems.  Examples  included  the  provision  of  small  group 
activities  to  allow  everyone  to  participate  more  actively  and  a  timed 
"think-tank"  approach  in  which  alternative  solutions  would  be 
generated. 

Another  suggested  change  was  the  elimination  of  the  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  communication  such  as  the  Group  Decision 
Making  exercise. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  participants  were  generally 
pleased  with  the  resource  materials  used,  and  particularly  receptive 
to  the  variety  of  grouping  procedures  and  activities  utilized.  They 
were  especially  responsive  to  the  Consultant  Triad  activity,  a 
reaction  which  has  implications  for  future  programming  endeavors. 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  revision  were  also  noted. 

Process 

Four  factors  related  to  the  facilitation  of  the  workshop  are 
outlined  below: 

1.  Degree  of  Planned  Group  Activity  and  Participation 
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2.  Time  Allocation 

3.  Effectiveness  of  Workshop  Leader 

4.  Opportunities  for  Sharing. 

1.  Degree  of  Planned  Group  Activity  and  Participation 

Participants  were  asked  if  the  degree  of  planned  activity  and 
participation  was  sufficient.  Eleven  indicated  yes,  giving  as 
support  such  reasons  as:  exemplary  leadership  of  the  facilitator; 
a  good  balance  involving  individual  activity  and  participation,  group 
activity  and  participation,  and  lecturing;  amount  and  variety  of 
material  sustained  interest;  very  good  learning  situations  involving 
contributions  from  other  participants. 

One  participant  replied  that  the  degree  of  planned  group 
activity  and  participation  was  insufficient  and  suggested  that  more 
people  would  have  been  involved  in  all  sessions  if  activities  for  a 
smaller  group  had  been  planned  such  as  was  done  for  Techniques  in 
Supervision.  Other  suggested  changes  were:  more  views  of  teacher- 
consultant  contact,  e.g.,  VTR,  more  role-playing  and  possibly  more 
time  allotment  on  the  consultative  process  exercises. 

Obviously,  a  crucial  requirement  for  successful  training 
programs  is  to  provide  for  maximum  involvement  and  participation. 

2.  Time  Allocation 

Five  participants  felt  that  sufficient  time  had  been  allocated 
for  each  session.  Two  sessions  were  mentioned  as  possible  exceptions: 
time  management  and  consultation  inventory.  Seven  participants  felt 
that  insufficient  time  had  been  allocated.  Of  these,  three  people 
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felt  that  a  little  more  time  was  required  in  the  group  discussions 
because  of  the  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  topics.  Two  people 
indicated  a  preference  for  more  time  on  the  in-basket  activities 
because  of  interest  in  other  people's  attempts  at  problem-solving. 
Lastly,  several  participants  felt  that  more  time  should  be  allotted 
to  the  session  on  Time  Management. 

Thus  it  appears  that  because  of  participant  interest  in  the 
topics  and  a  desire  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others,  more 
time  is  required  to  deal  adequately  with  the  issues  presented. 


3.  Effectiveness  of  Workshop  Leader 

Participants  were  asked  to  rate  the  workshop  leader  on  a 
number  of  categories.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  4. 

Characteristics  of  the  leader  noted  as  strengths  included: 
quiet,  low-key  approach;  very  easy  to  relate  to;  attentive  to  others' 
points  of  view;  very  well-read  and  prepared;  relaxed;  set  good  tone 
with  group;  very  professional  workshop  well-presented;  easy  to  get 
along  with;  very  supportive;  always  giving  positive  feedback.. 

Other  comments  were: 

The  May  In  Mhlch  the  dlAcuAAlon  leadeA  laid  the  gAo undwoAk 
fios i  the  exeAclAeA,  and  then  gave  the  gAoupA  thein.  lead,  moa 
moAt  elective.  \JeAy  Melt  done!!!  I  moa  Aommhat  appAehen- 
Aive  on  appAoachlng  Aome  ofa  the  exeAclAeA ,  but  that 
InvaAlably  changed  by  the  time  the  IntAoductcon  moa  completed. 

LectuAe  content,  pAeAentatlon  and  giving  dlAectconA  MeAe 
Aated  * good '  becauAe  theAe  activltceA  MeAe  kept  to  a 
minimum — that  moa  an  excellent  pAoceduAe. 

[The  leader]  moa  veAy  Melt  organized.  Much  pAe-plannlng  moa 
evident.  She  had  AtAuctuAed  heAAelfi  and  heA  material  and  yet 
pAeAented  It  In  a  Aelaxed,  natuAat  manneA.  ActxvltceA  filoMed. 

The  observer  noted  that  the  workshop  leader  successfully  modelled  the 
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Table  4 

Leader  Effectiveness 

Number  of 

Participants  Responding 


Categories 


(a)  Lecture  content  2  10 

(b)  Lecture  presentation  6  6 

(c)  Discussion  facilitator  4  8 

(d)  Circulating  among  groups  4  8 

(e)  Professional  knowledge  2  10 

(f)  Giving  directions  4  8 

(g)  Preparation  of  materials  12 

(h)  Transition  between  activities  2  10 
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techniques  and  skills  she  was  presenting.  Two  suggestions  were: 

(1)  use  fewer  hand  motions,  (2)  do  not  slow  presentations  to  assist 
notetakers.  Provide  a  list  or  instruct  participants  not  to  record 
1 ists. 

A  number  of  implications  stem  from  these  observations.  There 
is  the  recognition  that  a  program  leader  must:  both  exhibit  and 
encourage  in  others  a  spirit  of  openness  and  acceptance;  foster  an 
attitude  of  sharing  and  cooperation;  demonstrate  knowledge,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  preparedness;  promote  recognition  of  participant  strengths 
as  resources  to  be  utilized  by  the  group;  and  confine  leader-oriented 
or  leader-dominated  activities  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Opportunities  for  Sharing 

All  participants  but  one  felt  that  there  was  sufficient 

opportunity  in  the  discussion  periods  to  share  ideas  with  one 

another.  Suggestions  for  more  effective  ways  of  sharing  included: 

The  le.ad.eA  being  prepared  to  handle  a  AiXuation  where 
people.  are  not  prepared  to  a  hare  ( noting  that  tn  thiA  caAe, 
the.  group  moa  excellent) . 

Within  limitA  o{>  time,  the.  Important  ideaA  were  well 
diAcuAAed,  but  there  were  occaAionA  when  1  fielt  Aome  ofi 
the.  membeAA  could  have.  continued  fior  a  while  longeA  to  the. 
profit  oft  alt. 

Need  more  time,  to  make.  theAe  AeAAionA  more  e^eclcve. 

The.  "Group  VecdA ton- Making"  activity  waA  an  excellent  May 
to  gain  interacting  and  A  haring.  more  oft  thiA  can  be 

incorporated,  it  getA  great  reAuttA. 

One  participant  felt  that  there  was  insufficient  opportunity  for 

sharing  and  indicated  that  perhaps  too  much  material  was  covered, 

thereby  restricting  the  amount  of  time  for  "informal  type"  sharing. 
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Suggestions  for  alternative  procedures  included  the  limiting  of  topics 
and  provision  of  more  than  one  type  of  activity  to  explore  the  topic. 

It  is  the  writer's  observation  that  participants  had  ample 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and/or  possible  solutions  to  problems. 
The  experience  in  the  workshop  was  that  a  number  of  ideas  were 
generated  in  the  discussion,  an  example  of  which  was  effective  means 
of  motivating  teachers  to  attend  in-service  sessions.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  provide  enough  time  so  that  all  ideas  could 
be  explored  sufficiently. 

III.  INDIVIDUAL  GROWTH 

A  number  of  learning  objectives  were  anticipated  as  the  end 
result  of  the  program.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  main  aims 
were  to:  heighten  awareness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  abilities, 
facilitate  the  development  of  required  skills,  and  stimulate  interest 
in  further  professional  growth. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  goals  were  achieved, 
a  number  of  questions  were  asked  of  the  participants.  The  response 
is  reported  in  Table  5. 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  the  skill  areas,  if  any, 
in  which  more  extensive  information  and  practice  was  desirable.  The 
response  is  indicated  in  Table  6. 

Participants  were  also  questioned  as  to  whether  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  resources  and  how  to  use  them  had  increased.  The  responses 
are  tabulated  in  Table  7. 
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Table  5 

Level  of  Skill  Awareness 


Not 

A 

To  a 

at 

1 ittle 

A  fair 

great 

all 

bi  t 

Some  amount 

extent 

A.  To  what  extent  are  you 
more  aware  of  the  skills 
involved  in: 


1 . 

Communi cation 

10 

2 

2. 

Interpersonal  relations 

9 

3 

3. 

Supervisory  techniques 

6 

6 

4. 

Time  management 

3  4 

5 
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Table  6 

Skill  Areas  in  Which  Further  Work  is  Desired 


1 .  Interpersonal  Skills 

(mentioned  4  times) 

2.  Time  management 

(mentioned  7  times) 

3.  Setting  priorities 

(mentioned  twice) 

4.  Supervisory  Techniques 

(mentioned  4  times) 

5.  Communication 

(mentioned  5  times) 

6.  Techniques  of  approaching  problem  situations 

7.  General  Information  of  wh at  other  systems  are  Involved  In 
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Table  7 

Knowledge  of  Resources 


1.  Tnc.kYU.qu.QJ>  Iyl  AupeXvlAlon 

-  it  woa  helpful  to  have  my  AtxengthA  and  weakneAAeA  Identified 
by  Aomeone  elAe  In  a  non- threatening  Altuatlon. 

-  the  breakdown  Into  paxtA.  1  have  no  formal  knowledge  tn 
tkoAH  OXHOA. 

2.  A ll  four  axeaA  [communication,  interpersonal  relations,  super¬ 
visory  techniques,  time  management]. 

3.  Better  undeXAtanding  of  operation,  another  AyAtem. 

A ItexnativeA  pxeAented  getting  around  "xed  tape.." 

4.  MatexlalA  tn  woxkAhop  booklet:. 

ColZe.agu.eA  In  both  AyAtemA. 

5.  How  to  approach  fellow  woxkeXA  and  how  to  arrange  my  day  A  and 
IntexvlewA . 

6.  VeA — In  the.  area  of  peXAonnel  reAouXceA .  If  we  can  gain  ao  muck 
fxom  an  aAAoclation  wttk  tktA  group,  there  Ahould  be  many  otheXA 
wko  can  keZp  ua  l f  we  juAt  Aeek  them  out  and  make  oux  needA  known. 

7.  Time  Management 

-  poAAlble  atdA  in  eAtabltAking  pxiorltleA ,  blocking  time , 
delegating,  etc. 

-  provided  me  with  a  fr amework  and  Aome  alteXnatlveA  to  make 
my  uAe  o f  time  moxe  evident. 

-  taking  the  time  to  plan  and  oxganlze. 

-  the  bxeakdown  lyito  paxtA.  I  have  no  f oxmal  knowledge  In 
tkeAe  axeaA. 

-  the  AeAAlon  on  Webbex’A  Model  Aexved  to  gel  my  own  thinking 
xegaxdlng  Time  Management. 

8.  Being  xeAponAlve  to  otheXA  [InterperAonal] 

9.  To  Atxlve  to  xeally  put  acxoAA  wkat  I’m  txylng  to  do  [ communication ). 
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Participants  were  asked  to  indicate  improvement,  if  any,  in 
their  understanding  of  the  skills  required  in  the  job  of  consulting/ 
supervising.  All  twelve  responses  were  affirmative.  Substantiating 
comments  raised  the  following  points: 

•  approaches  used  in  the  workshop  were  beneficial  in  providing 
direction  for  future  use; 

•  awareness  and  recognition  of  personal  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  were  enhanced; 

•  discussions  with  colleagues  provided  confirmation  and 
clarification  of  practices,  alternative  suggestions,  support, 
and  a  broader  perspective  of  consultants'  role. 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  identify  specific  things 
learned  as  a  result  of  the  workshop.  The  responses  given  are  cate¬ 
gorized  as  follows: 

•  use  of  the  workshop  model  in  operating  more  effective 
in-service  sessions  with  teachers; 

•  skill  development  in:  communication,  organization,  group 
processes ; 

•  awareness  of  the  role  of  the  consultant:  skills,  problems, 
impact,  personal  confidence  and  capability,  values; 

•  awareness  of  time  wasters,  personal  view  of  time  and  what 
effect  it  has  on  job  performance,  necessity  of  selecting 
priorities. 

As  well,  group  members  were  required  to  assess  the  workshop's 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  meeting  personal  expectations.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  8. 
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Table  8 


Personal  Objectives 


Completely  Somewhat  Fairly  Closely 
dissimilar  different  similar  matched 


To  what  extent  did  the 
objectives  you  hoped  to 
meet  during  the  workshop 
compare  with  what  was 


3  2  6 


actually  covered  in  the 
workshop? 


One  participant  indicated 
that  it  exceeded  expectations. 


Conferees  mentioned  two  differing  objectives:  (1)  points  to  be  aware 
of  during  classroom  evaluation,  and  (2)  follow-up  activities— 
review,  reinforcement  and  assessment. 


IV.  GENERAL  EVALUATIVE  COMMENTS 


In  making  a  general  assessment  of  the  workshop,  conferees 

raised  a  number  of  points  for  consideration.  Aspects  of  the  workshop 

felt  to  be  very  beneficial  were:  the  individual  questionnaires,  the 

prepared  presentations,  the  sharing  of  ideas,  suggestions  and  views, 

and  the  development  of  skill  awareness  and  acquisition.  Illustrative 

of  the  statements  regarding  personal  growth  is  the  following  comment: 

I  fiound  the,  workshop  to  be  very  valuable,.  It  was  a  good 
resource,,  a  le,arnlng  centre.,  a  mounding  board  and  a  guinea 
pig.  All,  thejse.  aspe,cts  I  be,lle,ve,  contribute,  to  growth  In 
proceAA.  Thank  you  {)or  the,  opportunity.  Well  done, ! 


V.  CONCLUSION 


In  assessing  the  main  aspects  of  the  program  planning, 
skill  development,  and  individual  growth — a  number  of  major  conclusions 
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have  been  formulated  which  will  be  restated  in  this  section. 

This  study  has  confirmed  the  following  characteristics  of 
successful  workshop  planning:  (1)  seek  input  from  prospective 
conferees  regarding  subject  matter  and  type  of  activities  and  engage 
them  in  decision-making  concerning  these  areas;  (2)  choose  some  means 
of  informing  conferees  as  to  program  content  whether  through  outlines, 
advance  reading  or  assignments;  (3)  select  a  resource  person  or 
persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  role  requirements  of  consul¬ 
tants  and  supervisors,  capable  of  guiding  discussions,  drawing  forth 
resources  from  group  members  and  encouraging  mutual  trust, 
co-operation,  and  participation;  (4)  form  a  group  whose  members 
have  similar  needs, thus  contributing  to  group  effectiveness; 

(5)  provide  facilities  appropriate  for  the  planned  activities; 

(6)  organize  a  variety  and  smooth  sequence  of  activities  to  meet 
the  planned  objectives;  and  (7)  prepare  suitable  resource  materials 
well  in  advance. 

The  next  phase  of  the  program  to  be  examined  is  that  of  skill 
development.  In  this  program  format,  skill  development  was  based  on 
a  three-stage  process  of  involvement: 

1.  Presentation  of  information  or  knowledge 

2.  Activity  to  reinforce  information 

3.  Discussion  to  clarify,  consider  alternatives. 

Assessment  of  the  program  has  indicated  that  this  process  was  effective 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  providing  information  on  a  topic  at  the 
outset  gave  increased  meaning  to  the  specific  activities  which 
followed;  (2)  the  activities  provided  the  opportunity  to  relate 
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directly  to  or  to  practice  the  skills  under  discussion;  and  (3)  both 
the  presentation  of  information  and  the  interaction  gave  structure 
and  direction  to  the  ensuing  discussions. 

The  program  assessment  also  indicated  specific  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  learning  process.  These 
factors  are  enumerated  below: 

1.  the  provision  of  a  variety  of  activities— mini-lectures , 
individual  exercises,  small  and  large  group  tasks, 
discussions— to  maintain  interest  and  pace  of  involvement; 

2.  the  use  of  resource  material— questionnaires ,  inventories, 
in-basket  simul ation— which  relates  to  job  requirements; 

3.  the  sharing  aspect  of  discussions  affords  consideration 
of  alternative  methods,  points  of  view,  suggestions,  and 
provides  supportive  reinforcement; 

4.  non-threatening  evaluation  by  colleagues  was  exceptionally 
well  received; 

5.  the  utilization  of  participant  strengths  as  resources  was 
readily  accepted; 

6.  providing  for  maximum  conferee  interaction  and  participation 
and  minimizing  leader-dominated  activities  received  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance. 

In  terms  of  individual  growth,  level  of  skill  awareness,  know¬ 
ledge  of  resources,  and  understanding  of  the  consultant/supervisor 
role  were  increased.  Judging  from  participants'  evaluative  responses, 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  topics  selected  for  study,  and  the  related 
processes  of  interaction  and  discussion. 
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In  giving  consideration  to  possible  changes  in  the  program 
design,  the  element  of  time  would  be  most  important.  Since  partici¬ 
pants  responded  well  to  all  four  main  topics  (communication,  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  supervisory  techniques,  and  time  management)  a  great 
many  concepts  were  raised  in  discussion.  To  thoroughly  explore  each 
one  would  require  much  more  time.  Consequently,  a  revision  of  the 
program  should  include  fewer  topics,  given  the  same  length  of  time. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  recommendation  is  the  amount  of 
time  allocated  to  the  consultative  process.  This  particular  activity 
engendered  a  great  deal  of  interest,  enthusiasm  and  commitment  and 
evidently  answered  a  need  shared  by  all  the  participants.  Planning 
a  similar  workshop  would  require  decision-making  in  terms  of 
increased  attention  to  the  actual  process  of  consulting  with  teachers 
and  giving  them  advice. 

A  third  point  to  consider  would  be  the  inclusion  of  surplus 
resource  material  in  the  workshop  booklet  even  though  the  program 
developer  did  not  intend  to  use  all  of  the  material  in  the  workshop. 
Specifically,  complete  units  entitled  Self-Instructional  Module  on 
Time  Utilization  and  the  In-Basket  Activities  for  Supervisor  Training 
were  included  in  the  booklet  and  participants  were  informed  at  the 
outset  that  not  all  activities  in  the  Module  and  the  In-Basket  exercises 
were  scheduled  into  the  workshop.  They  were  told  that  the  complete 
materials  were  being  distributed  for  their  later  use,  if  desired. 

Despite  this,  comments  were  made  expressing  interest  in  including  all 
the  activities  in  the  workshop.  Supplying  surplus  resource  material 
may  have  a  negative  effect  on  participants  and,  therefore,  program 
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developers  should  consider  this  in  the  planning  stages. 

Lastly,  the  provision  of  more  structure  in  the  discussion  on 
consultants'  problems  and  concerns  would  be  advisable  since  some 
participants  felt  this  discussion  to  be  less  effective  than  others. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  final  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  study  and  con¬ 
clusions  and  implications  arising  from  it.  The  first  section  of  the 
chapter  deals  with  a  summary  of  the  problem,  research  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  being  tested.  In  the  second  and  third  sections,  conclusions 
and  implications  are  presented  and  discussed. 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop,  implement, 
and  assess  a  program  to  meet  selected  training  needs  of  beginning 
school  system  consultants  and  supervisors.  The  investigation  was 
undertaken  because  it  had  been  determined  that  personnel  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  consultants  and  supervisors  generally  do  not  receive 
training  specific  to  the  tasks  required  of  the  role.  It  was  felt 
that  consultative  and  supervisory  positions  necessitated  the 
acquisition  and/or  development  of  certain  skills  beyond  just  mastery 
in  a  given  academic  subject  area.  The  problem  thus  formulated  was 
twofold  in  nature:  (1)  there  was  a  need  to  determine  which  specific 
skills  were  required,  and  (2)  decisions  had  to  be  made  regarding 
selection  of  the  most  appropriate  methodologies  for  developing  those 
skills. 

A  review  of  the  related  literature  was  carried  out  to  determine 
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training  needs  of  consultants  and  supervisors.  Research  involving 
needs  assessment  studies,  role  tasks,  and  capabilities  of  consultants 
and  supervisors  was  examined.  Findings  from  the  literature  review 
indicated  a  need  for  skill  development  in  various  aspects  of 
communication  and  interpersonal  relations,  namely,  training  which: 
extends  ability  to  bring  about  change,  develops  communication  skills, 
assists  in  determining  goals  and  priorities,  and  strengthens  abilities 
in  dealing  with  conflict  and  problem  solving. 

The  literature  review  also  identified  a  number  of  reasons 
justifying  systematic  programs  of  consultant/supervisor  training. 

They  are  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  to  improve  effectiveness  of  the  consultative/ 
supervisory  function; 

2.  The  lack  of  pre-service  training; 

3.  The  continuing  need  for  adaptation  and  implementation; 

4.  The  need  to  focus  more  attention  on  required  skills. 

The  concept  of  designing  a  skills  training  workshop  for 

beginning  consultants  and  supervisors  evolved  and  planning  commenced 
to  implement  the  proposal.  The  aims  of  the  program  were  threefold: 

(1)  to  heighten  awareness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  related  competencies 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  development  of  required  skills;  and  (3)  to 
stimulate  interest  in  further  professional  growth.  Preparation  for 
the  workshop  included  interviews  with  each  of  the  participants  in 
order  to  obtain  information  regarding  job  responsibilities  and  input 
concerning  program  content  and  design.  In  the  development  of  the 
program,  consideration  was  given  to  content,  objectives,  organization. 
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style  of  presentation,  and  resources.  Four  main  subject  areas  were 
selected— communication,  interpersonal  relations,  supervisory 
strategies,  and  time  utilization.  An  experiential  approach  was  used 
in  the  implementation  of  the  program  because  of  its  effectiveness  in 
both  the  learning  process  and  as  a  model  for  participants.  The  basic 
design  for  each  program  topic  included  a  mini -lecture,  an  experiential 
exercise,  discussion,  and  reference  material.  A  booklet  was  prepared 
containing  all  the  resource  material  used  in  the  program.  Approxi¬ 
mately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  workshop,  participants  were  given 
information  pertaining  to  program  objectives  in  addition  to  several 
pre-assignments . 

The  workshop  took  place  over  a  two-day  period.  Assessment 
was  based  on  information  from  evaluation  questionnaires,  the  observer, 
and  the  facilitator  of  the  workshop. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  skills  training 
program  was  well  received  by  the  participating  consultants  and  super¬ 
visors.  The  intent  of  the  assessment  is  to  identify  the  aspects  of 
the  program  which  contributed  to  its  success  and  to  investigate  the 
areas  of  design  which  require  improvement. 

Planning 

In  terms  of  planning  program  content,  a  very  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  the  involvement  of  participants  in  the  needs  assessment 
process.  The  unanimous  reaction  to  this  phase  of  the  planning  was 
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Utilization  of  a  single  resource  person  was  readily  accepted, 
but  certain  qualifications  were  stipulated:  being  prepared,  thorough, 
concerned,  able  to  utilize  group  members  as  resources,  encouraging, 
non-threatening.  For  future  workshops,  consideration  could  be  given 
to  additional  resource  persons  to  assist  with  planning,  organization 
and  implementation,  and  to  offer  alternative  points  of  view. 

Forming  a  group  of  participants  with  similar  work  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  another  factor  which  contributes  to  program  effectiveness 
since  it  promotes  greater  in-depth  discussion  and  sharing  of  ideas 
and  resources. 

Physical  facilities  are  important  and  should  provide  for 
flexibility  in  spacing  arrangements,  privacy  in  group  activities, 
and  close  physical  proximity  for  discussion  purposes.  An  example 
would  be  one  large  room  with  several  smaller  rooms  immediately 
adjacent.  Choosing  a  setting  which  is  pleasant,  comfortable,  and 
removed  from  the  participants'  usual  work  place  appears  to  have 
beneficial  effects  also. 

Pre-assignments  served  a  number  of  purposes  and  should 
definitely  be  considered  in  future  in-service  programs.  Perhaps  their 
most  significant  contribution  was  the  preparation  afforded  participants 
in  terms  of  knowing  what  was  coming  in  the  workshop  and  being  stimu¬ 
lated  rather  than  threatened  by  the  information. 

Skill  Development 

Reaction  to  the  resource  materials  used  was  positive. 
Questionnaires,  inventories,  articles,  and  simulated  materials  were 
described  as  enjoyable,  useful,  and  stimulating  in  terms  of  offering 
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personal  insights. 

The  variety  in  the  type  of  activities  planned  also  drew 
favorable  reaction  for  these  reasons:  maintained  pace  and  interest, 
allowed  for  input  from  participants ,  provided  much  participant  involve¬ 
ment,  and  provided  time  for  feedback  and  clarification  of  concepts. 

The  utilization  of  a  variety  of  grouping  patterns  was  strongly 
supported.  A  recommendation  for  future  programming  design  would  be 
the  inclusion  of  many  small  groups  since  this  facilitates  maximum 
participant  interaction.  The  groups  also  helped  to  stimulate  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  also  conducive  to  good  discussion. 

In  designing  a  skills  training  program,  the  developer  must 
recognize  that  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  skills  being  studied 
is  very  important.  The  extremely  positive  reaction  to  the  consulting 
triad  activity  demonstrates  the  value  of  such  processes.  The  high 
rating  which  that  session  received  also  indicates  a  great  need  for 
training  in  the  skills  of  consul  ting— 1 istening,  assessing  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  giving  advice. 

In  reviewing  the  processes  utilized  in  the  workshop,  much  of 
the  satisfaction  experienced  by  participants  is  attributable  to  the 
high  degree  of  individual  activity  and  participation  and  group  inter¬ 
action.  It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  plan  for  maximum 
interaction  and  participation  in  future  training  programs. 

Evaluative  information  also  indicated  that  this  particular 
group  of  conferees  preferred  a  workshop  facilitator  who  established 
a  participant-centered  methodology  as  opposed  to  a  leader-dominated 
approach.  Appreciated  as  well  were  efforts  directed  at  maintaining 
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a  positive  atmosphere — a  relaxed  approach,  the  leader  being  supportive 
and  easy  to  relate  to,  and  the  sharing  of  the  knowledge  of  individuals 
with  others  in  the  group. 

Some  changes  in  program  activities  should  be  considered  if 
the  workshop  were  to  be  presented  again.  Utilization  of  the  Problem- 
Analysis  Questionnaire  should  be  preceded  by  a  much  clearer  intro¬ 
duction  and  explanation  of  the  purposes  for  its  use.  The  function 
it  was  intended  to  serve  was  to  aid  participants  in  the  identification 
of  factors  involved  in  problem  situations.  There  was  a  tendency  for 
some  of  the  participants  to  become  overly  concerned  with  the  scoring 
aspect  of  this  exercise  and  to  neglect  the  learning  potential  of  the 
factor  identification  itself.  To  overcome  the  problem  in  future 
workshop  presentations,  a  facilitator  might  eliminate  use  of  the 
scoring  sheets  altogether,  place  more  emphasis  on  the  factor  identi¬ 
fication  in  the  debriefing  session,  or  choose  a  different  problem 
analysis  instrument. 

Another  session  requiring  change  is  the  discussion  on 
participant  problems.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  Five,  this  activity 
should  have  more  structure,  namely,  the  utilization  of  smaller  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  to  allow  for  more  active  participation,  the  use  of 
written  descriptions  of  problems  as  opposed  to  verbal  descriptions, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  time  limit  in  which  to  generate  possible 
solutions. 

Time  allocation  is  very  important  in  program  design.  Partici¬ 
pants  expressed  some  frustration  in  not  having  sufficient  time  to 
satisfactorily  explore  all  the  scheduled  topics.  A  suggested  change, 
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therefore,  would  be  to  plan  for  fewer  activities  in  order  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  in-depth  discussions.  A  most  effective  change 
in  the  program  would  be  the  elimination  of  at  least  one  of  the  four 
major  topics  in  order  to  provide  more  time  for  discussion,  clarifica¬ 
tion,  and  application  of  the  other  three.  The  most  likely  topic  to 
be  dropped  is  time  management,  since  the  Time  Utilization  Module  is 
designed  to  be  done  individually  and  its  use  is  not  dependent  on  a 
group  of  people.  Removing  this  topic  from  the  agenda  would  allow 
more  time  for  consultative/supervisory  strategies  since  this  is 
obviously  a  subject  area  of  great  need,  judging  from  the  evaluation 
response. 

Individual  Growth 

Response  indicated  a  favorable  increase  in  terms  of  level  of 
skill  awareness  as  well  as  knowledge  of  resources.  Conferees' 
objectives  for  the  workshop  were  also  met.  Generally,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  consultant/supervisor  role  was  achieved. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  acquire  more  information  about 
the  training  aspects  of  consultant/supervisor  professional  develop¬ 
ment,  specifically,  needs  assessment  and  program  development  and 
implementation.  Accordingly,  implications  for  the  findings  relate 
primarily  to  the  skills  training  preparation  of  personnel  for  such 
positions. 

One  implication  is  that  personnel  selected  for  these  positions 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of 
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themselves  in  terms  of  their  educational  values,  preferred  style  of 
working,  both  by  themselves  and  with  others,  and  degree  of  commitment 
to  continued  learning  or  self-development.  Such  understanding  is 
important  if  consultants  and  supervisors  are  to  understand  and  give 
assistance  to  others.  Part  of  this  understanding  of  self  should 
include  an  assessment  of  the  individual's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
as  a  resource  person  and  as  a  facilitator  of  change.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  areas  requiring  development  can  then  be  followed  by  a  training 
program. 

An  important  finding  of  this  study  was  that  the  program 
developed  met  the  perceived  needs  of  beginning  consultants  and  super¬ 
visors.  Evidence  was  obtained  which  supported  the  concept  of 
providing  skill  development  in  such  areas.  More  expertise  in  teacher- 
supervisor  relations  is  required  and  could,  quite  conceivably,  be  the 
subject  of  further  research. 

The  identification  of  supervisors'  needs  is,  in  itself,  a 
topic  of  importance.  The  interviews  conducted  prior  to  the  workshop 
yielded  a  multiplicity  of  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  consultants  and 
supervisors.  In  the  short  length  of  time  they  had  held  such  positions 
(two  months  at  the  time  of  the  interviews),  the  participants  were 
able  to  identify  many  areas  in  which  skill  development  was  felt  to 
be  lacking.  The  review  of  the  literature  did  not  provide  any  evidence 
of  needs  assessment  studies  for  consultants  and  supervisors.  Con¬ 
sequently,  further  research  might  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
such  a  survey. 

During  the  course  of  the  program,  it  became  apparent  that 
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the  participants  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  their 
own  competencies  and  areas  of  inadequacy.  Such  a  claim  is  based  upon 
the  positive  response  given  to  the  self-assessment  questionnaires, 
inventories,  and  activities  used  in  the  workshop.  This  reaction 
indicates  a  need  for  self-monitoring  among  supervisors  and  consul¬ 
tants.  The  development  of  an  evaluative  instrument  or  mechanism 
enabling  consultants  and  supervisors  to  measure  their  own  capabilities 
would  also  be  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Benefits  of  the  program  included  interaction  with  colleagues 
and  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  one  another.  An  implication 
arising  from  this  experience  is  that  school  systems  would  do  well  to 
provide  similar  opportunities  for  experienced  as  well  as  novice 
members  of  the  consultative/supervisory  staff. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  program  was  to  heighten  aware¬ 
ness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  abilities.  Although  the  level  of 
awareness  among  participants  was  not  extensively  assessed  prior  to 
their  involvement  in  the  study,  the  evaluation  response  indicated  a 
general  increase  in  level  of  skill  awareness.  Were  this  study  to  be 
repeated  with  a  different  group  of  consultants  and  supervisors,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  determine  level  of  awareness  both  before  and 
after  the  workshop  in  order  to  more  effectively  assess  the  impact  of 
the  program.  This  would  entail  the  development  of  some  form  of 
pre-  and  post-workshop  awareness  measurement  scale. 

Another  program  goal  was  the  stimulation  of  interest  in 
further  professional  growth.  Carrying  this  investigation  one  step 
farther  would  involve  surveying  these  same  participants  six  or  eight 
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months  later  to  identify  which  areas  of  professional  development,  if 
any,  they  have  pursued  and  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  activity  was  a  direct  result  of  participation  in  the  initial 
program.  An  alternative  area  of  exploration  would  be  the  development 
of  a  follow-up  program  for  these  same  participants,  identifying  new 
topics  or  doing  more  in-depth  work  with  those  already  covered. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  this  study,  two  points  can  be  made 
in  regard  to  stimulating  interest  in  professional  growth.  The  concept 
of  involving  consultants  and  supervisors  in  the  identification  and 
articulation  of  their  own  training  needs  has  already  been  mentioned. 
What  should  also  be  stressed  is  that  this  process  of  articulation  is 
an  important  factor  in  securing  involvement  and  commitment  to  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  since  it  reflects  the  learner's  own  point  of  view. 
Secondly,  the  feasibility  of  providing  a  sample  experience  of  what 
the  in-service  learning  experiences  will  be  like,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  since  this  gives  the  participants  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  some  techniques  thereby  enabling  them 
to  be  and  feel  more  prepared. 

Another  implication  arising  from  this  study  is  the  whole 
question  of  pre-service  education  or  preparation  for  the  role  of 
supervisor  or  consultant.  The  positive  responses  of  the  participants 
to  the  program  indicated  a  strong  need  for  some  type  of  pre-service 
preparation  and  periodic  in-service  sessions  to  maintain  professional 
growth  in  specific  skill  areas. 

Green  (1967:57)  states  the  case  quite  emphatically. 

Certainly  today's  supervisor  has  a  task  that  is  more 
demanding  than  ever  in  the  history  of  educational  supervision. 
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His  work  is  characterized  by  a  variety  of  tasks,  diverse 
human  relationships  involving  peers,  superordinates,  and 
subordinates  plus  a  range  of  procedural  problems,  nebulous 
goals,  and  a  lack  of  evaluative  instruments  to  measure  the 
significant  aspects  of  his  influence  on  teacher  learning. 

If  he  does  not  have  a  clear  perspective  of  his  tasks,  his 
objectives  and  direction,  it  follows  that  the  present 
pressures  of  the  public  and  the  intensified  conflicting 
demands  of  an  uncertain  anxious  society  will  cause  the 
inadequate  educational  leader  to  flounder  and  be  ineffective. 
In  contrast,  the  highly  motivated  and  competent  educational 
leader  will  assess  the  reality  of  the  situation,  identify 
problems,  plan  his  strategy,  and  perceive  his  task  as  an 
exciting  challenge. 

Given  such  emphasis,  it  is  plausible  to  offer  suggestions  for 
further  research  in  this  area.  Major  themes  for  future  study  might 
include:  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment  study  for  consultants  and 
supervisors,  an  exploration  of  feasible  preparatory  or  pre-service 
programs,  the  development  of  long-range  in-service  programs  for 
both  experienced  and  beginning  supervisors  and  consultants,  and  the 
development  of  assessment  mechanisms  to  assist  consultants  and  super¬ 
visors  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  their  performance  in  the 
completion  of  role  tasks. 

Harris  (1966:88)  makes  the  claim  that  instructional  super¬ 
vision  is  a  specialty  distinct  from  management  and  teaching  functions 
and  is  emerging  as  a  true  profession.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it 
is  all  the  more  crucial  to  make  available  current  research  findings 
in  the  suggested  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  indicate  at  least  one 
way  in  which  the  training  or  preparation  of  consultants  and  super¬ 
visors  can  be  approached  and  implemented,  and  to  assess  the  effective 
ness  of  this  approach.  In  many  ways,  the  study  has  been  little  more 
than  a  preliminary  investigation  of  what  is  a  very  comprehensive  task 
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The  program  developed  is  not  a  finished  product,  but  rather  serves  as 
a  starting  point  in  offering  guidelines  for  future  endeavors.  More 
research  will  be  required  to  refine  and  transform  it  into  an  effective 
model  for  skill  development  programs. 
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PROFILE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  complete  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  is  your  age  as  of  November  1,  1978? 

_  Under  26  _  36  -  40  51  -  55 

-  26  -  30  _ 41-45  _ 56-60 

31  _  35  _  46  -  50  _ Over  60 

2.  What  is  your  sex? 

_ Female  _ Male 

3.  How  many  years  of  experience  do  you  have  as  a  full-time  classroom  teacher? 

_ none  _ 6-10  _ 16  -  20 

_ 1  -  5  _ 11-15  _ Over  2Q 

4.  What  is  your  highest  attained  level  of  formal  education? 

_  less  than  a  Bachelor's  degree 

_  Bachelor's  degree(s)  but  less  than  a  Master's  degree 

_  Master's  degree 

_ More  than  a  Master's  degree 

_  Doctorate 

5.  What  position  do  you  now  hold? 


6.  How  long  have  you  held  this  position? 

7.  a)  Have  you  held  any  other  positions  in  the  educational  field? 

_ yes  _ no 


b)  If  yes,  what  positions  were  they  and  how  long  did  you  hold  them? 
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8.  a)  Have  you  had  any  special  training  or  preparation  specifically  for  the  position 
you  currently  hold? 

_ yes  _ no 

b)  If  yes,  please  describe  the  training. 


9.  a)  Are  you  working  within  a  particular  subject  or  program  area? 

_ yes  _ no 

b)  Describe  the  kind  of  curriculum  or  instructional  area  in  which  you  are 
presently  working. 


10.  How  many  schools  and/or  teachers  are  you  responsible  for  working  with  in  your 
assigned  tasks? 


11.  Are  your  duties  categorized  as: 

Elementary  _  Secondary  _  Both  elementary  and  secondary 

12.  What  are  the  main  tasks  in  the  position  you  hold? 


13.  Specify  any  positions  you  have  held  outside  the  educational  field. 


T 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

EDMONTON,  CANADA 
T6G  2G5 


MEMORANDUM 


To:  Workshop  Participants  November  30,  1978 

From:  Catherine  Garvey 


Just  a  reminder  that  the  supervisory  training  skills  workshop  is 
fast  approaching.  The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Dates:  Monday,  December  18  and  Tuesday,  December  19,  1978 

Time:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Place:  St.  Anthony  Teacher  Centre 

10425  -  84  Avenue 


Points  of  Information: 

•  There  will  be  a  one-hour  break  for  lunch  both  days.  You  may  either  bring 
your  own  or  go  to  a  restaurant  (several  are  within  walking  distance) . 

.  Parking  is  available  adjacent  to  the  Teacher  Centre.  Inform  the  parking 
lot  attendant  that  you  are  going  to  the  Centre  and  you  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  parking. 

•  You  will  receive  a  complete  program  booklet  and  a  summary  of  the  evaluation. 

•  In  recognition  of  time  constraints,  I  am  asking  you  to  do  some  "homework" 
prior  to  the  workshop.  Please  see  the  enclosed  Pre-Workshop  Assignments. 

•  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the  project,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  432-4913  (days)  or  484-3687  (evenings) . 

•  Lastly,  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  consenting  to  participate  in  this 
project.  The  spirit  of  openness  and  cooperation  which  I  experienced 
during  the  interviews  was  most  encouraging  and  I  look  forward  to  more 

of  the  same  during  the  workshop! 

•  Enclosures:  Agenda 

Letter  of  confirmation 
List  of  participants 
Pre-Workshop  Assignments 
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AGENDA 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1978 
Morning 

Objectives 

I.  To  develop  a  compatible  climate  and  readiness  for  interaction 
in  a  group 


A. 

Sharing  personal  background  and  experience 

B. 

Relating  a  recent  anecdote 

II.  To  identify  some  aspects  of  positive  communication  with  others 


A. 

Interpersonal  Communications  Inventory 

B. 

Identification  of  main  components  of  communication. 

C. 

Personal  communication:  physical  attending  exercise 

D. 

Social  communication:  group  dynamics  exercise 

Afternoon 

III.  To  provide  opportunity  for  assessment  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  interpersonal  relations 


A. 

Supervisor  in-basket  exercise  Part  A 

B. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  the  work  situation 

C. 

Examining  leadership  characteristics 

D. 

Discussion  of  current  concerns 

E. 

Home  assignment 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1978 
Morning 

IV.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  supervisory  strategies 


A.  Supervisor  in-basket  exercise  Part  B 

B.  Assessment  and  practice  of  consultation  skills 

C.  Teacher  evaluation  (videotape) 


. 


. 


Afternoon 


V.  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  competency  in  effective 
time  utilization 

A.  Concepts  of  effective  time  utilization 

B.  Review  of  pre-workshop  assignment 

C.  Further  application  of  time  management  principles 

VI.  To  evaluate  the  workshop  in  terms  of:  content,  material  and 
design 

A.  Evaluation  questionnaire 

B.  Discussion 


Wrap-up 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


rtment  of  Educational  Administration 

EDMONTON.  ALBERTA.  CANADA  T6G  2G5  TELEPHONE  432-5241 


November  30,  1978 


Dr.  John  Acheson,  Director 
Department  of  Instruction  Personnel 
Edmonton  Catholic  Schools 
9807  -  106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dear  Dr.  Acheson: 

I  wish  to  confirm  our  agreement  regarding  the  work  which  I  will 
be  doing  with  several  staff  members  from  the  Edmonton  Separate  School 
Beard.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  planning  and  preparing  a  training  skills 
workshop  for  beginning  consultants  and  supervisors  as  partial  fulfilment 
for  the  Master's  degree  program  in  Educational  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Seven  members  of  your  consultative/supervisory  staff  (along  with 
five  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board)  have  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  workshop,  scheduled  for  Monday,  December  18  and  Tuesday,  December 
19,  1978. 


Participation  will  require  that  staff  members  be  away  from  their 
place  of  work  for  two  days.  I  have  contacted  each  of  them  personally  and 
they  are  aware  of  the  time  commitment. 

The  staff  members  involved  are: 

Victoria  Flaman  Carolyn  Klimchuk 

Pat  Hauck  Edmond  Levasseur 

Wilf  Johnson 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you,  to  the 
other  directors  concerned  and  to  the  consultants  for  granting  me  permission 
to  carry  out  this  project.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
I  have  received  from  everyone!  Hopefully,  the  workshop  will  be  a  beneficial 
experience  for  all. 


Shirley  Machura 
Jack  Shore 


You  will  receive  a  copy  of  both  the  workshop  booklet  and  the  thesis 
when  completed. 


Yours  sincerely 


c.c.  Each  of  the  participants 


Catherine  Garvey 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
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ment  of  Educational  Administration 

EDMONTON.  ALBERTA.  CANADA  T6G  2G5  TELEPHONE  432-5241 


November  30,  1978 


Mr.  Emery  Dosdall 

Director  of  Professional  Development 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
10010  -  107A  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dear  Mr.  Dosdall: 


I  wish  to  confirm  our  agreement  regarding  the  work  which  I  will  be 


doing  with  several  staff  members  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  planning  and  preparing  a  training  skills  workshop 
for  beginning  consultants  and  supervisors  as  partial  fulfilment  for  the 
Master's  degree  program  in  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 


Five  members  of  your  consultative/supervisory  staff  (along  with 


seven  from  the  Edmonton  Separate  School  Board)  have  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  workshop,  scheduled  for  Monday,  December  18  and  Tuesday,  December  19, 
1978. 


Participation  will  require  that  staff  members  be  away  from  their 


place  of  work  for  two  days.  I  have  contacted  each  of  them  personally  and 
they  are  aware  of  the  time  commitment. 


The  staff  members  involved  are: 


Diane  Tyrkalo 


Usha  Procinsky 
Diane  Schwartz 


Lynn  Fossum 
John  Pankhurst 


At  this  point,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  to 


the  consultants  and  supervisors  concerned  for  granting  me  permission  to 
carry  out  this  project.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
I  have  received  from  everyone!  Hopefully,  the  workshop  will  be  a  beneficial 
experience  for  all. 

You  will  receive  a  copy  of  both  the  workshop  booklet  and  the  thesis 
when  completed. 
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PRE-WORKSHOP  ASSIGNMENTS 

PLEASE  BRING  THIS  MATERIAL  TO  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.  Supervisor  In-Basket  Exercise  Part  A 

Please  read  the  material  provided  and  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  on  p.  29.  Since  we  will  be  discussing  your  responses 
during  the  workshop,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  notes  of  your 
answers  for  easy  reference. 

2.  Time  Utilization  Module  Exercise 

This  Self-Instructional  Module,  though  quite  lengthy  in 
its  entirety,  is  highly  relevant  to  the  tasks  required  of 
consultants.  Consequently,  I  am  asking  you  to  complete  Section  I 
prior  to  the  workshop,  Section  II  will  be  done  during  the  workshop, 
and  the  remaining  sections  will  be  given  to  you  to  do  at  a  later 
date,  if  you  are  interested. 

3.  Submission  of  a  Problem  or  Concern 

Please  prepare  a  short  description  of  a  problem  or  concern 
that  you  are  currently  facing  in  your  job  and  which  you  are 
willing  to  share  with  the  group  in  order  that  possible  solutions 
may  be  arrived  at  through  discussion. 

The  write-up  may  be  done  in  a  style  similar  to  the 
in-basket  items  or  you  may  simply  want  to  describe  the  problem 


orally  to  the  group. 
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FACILITATOR'S  NOTES 


Day  One 

Session  I:  Introduction 


1.  Opening  remarks 

-  extend  welcome  and  express  thanks  for  participating  in  the 
workshop 

-  explain  that  the  desired  atmosphere  of  the  workshop  is  one 
of  relaxation  and  openness 

2.  Explain  purpose  of  workshop 

-  to  assist  participants  by  providing  an  increased  understanding 
of  some  required  skills 

-  to  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  practice  some  skills 

-  to  increase  knowledge  of  resources  (both  in  material  used 
during  the  workshop  and  the  information  packet  in  the  booklet) 

3.  Explain  structure  of  workshop 

-  four  main  topics— communication,  interpersonal  skills, 

supervisory  techniques  and  time  management 

-  in  keeping  with  Confucius'  proverb: 

I  hear  and  I  forget 
I  see  and  I  remember 
I  do  and  I  understand 

the  design  for  each  topic  includes  an  experiential  exercise, 
a  mini -lecture  to  present  the  main  ideas  associated  with  the 
topic,  a  discussion  or  debriefing  and  some  reference  material 

-  time— keep  to  agenda  if  possible,  but  be  flexible  as 
the  need  arises 

4.  Explain  workshop  booklet 

-  distribute  first  nine  pages  and  binder  and  explain  organiza¬ 
tion  of  booklet 

-  remainder  to  be  added  as  workshop  progresses 

5.  Explain  evaluation  process 

-  remind  participants  that  evaluation  of  the  workshop  is  to  be 
done  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  form  of  questionnaires.  Ask 
participants  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  suggest  that  assessment 
may  be  facilitated  if  they  jot  down  notes  periodically. 

-  define  the  role  of  the  observer 

6.  Comment  on  housekeeping  details:  paper  and  pencil  supplies, 
refreshments,  breaks 


' 
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7.  Answer  any  questions  that  participants  might  have 

8.  Introductory  Activity 

-  refer  to  p.  7  of  agenda 

-  purpose:  to  help  in  getting  to  know  one  another 

-  begin  with  facilitator 


Session  II:  Communication 

1.  Explain  purpose 

-  importance  of  communication 

-  single  most  important  skill  that  anyone  can  develop 

-  needed  for  all  contacts— teachers ,  principals,  colleagues, 

senior  administration,  public 

-  many  ways  in  which  messages  are  transmitted 

2.  Interpersonal  Communication  Inventory 

-  introduction:  The  ICI  is  applicable  generally  to  social 
interaction  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  measure  general  tendencies  in  interpersonal 
communication.  It  measures  the  process  of  communication 
as  an  element  of  social  interaction;  it  is  not  intended  to 
measure  content  but  to  identify  patterns,  characteristics 
and  styles  of  communication. 

-  distribute  ICI,  pp.  8-11 

-  review  first  page— scoring  does  not  include  two  practice 
examples 

-  scoring  can  be  done  later,  if  time  runs  short 

-  allotted  time:  30  minutes 

3.  Mini -lecture  on  main  components  of  communication 

-  see  lecture  packet 

BREAK  -  direct  participants  to  refreshments 

4.  Physical  Attentiveness  Activity 

-  introduction:  Physical  attentiveness  is  very  important  in 
all  aspects  of  physical  communication,  but  especially  so  in 
the  helping  relationship  of  consultant  and  teacher 

-  it  involves:  -  being  perceptively  present  to  people  and  the 

context  in  which  the  interaction  is  taking 
place— the  awareness  level  is  high 
-  showing  social  respect— facing  the  person, 
looking  at  him  or  her  directly,  listening 
without  interruption  and  appearing  slightly 


< 
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less  relaxed  than  one  actually  is 

-  reinforcement-showing  attention  by  not 
turning  away,  remaining  in  close  physical 
proximity,  being  supportive  and  reassuring 

-  posture  of  involvement: 

S  -  facing  the  other  person  SQUARELY 
0  -  maintaining  an  OPEN  posture 
L  -  LEANING  toward  the  other  person 
E  -  maintaining  good  EYE  contact 
R  -  remaining  relatively  RELAXED 
(from  Egan:  "The  Skilled  Helper"  Ch.  3, 
pp.  55-66 ) 

-  distribute  Physical  Attending  Exercise,  p.  12 

-  point  out  instructions 

-  pair  people  off  and  direct  pairs  to  various  places  in  buildi 

-  allotted  time:  15  minutes 

-  reassemble  group  and  invite  comments  on  feelings/reactions 
Group  Decision-Making  Exercise 

-  introduction:  This  exercise  is  designed  to  provide  a  means 
for  exploring  the  dynamics  of  individual  and  group  decision¬ 
making,  and  the  processes  through  which  group  consensus  is 
reached. 

-  distribute  p.  13 

-  ask  participants  to  read  and  carefully  consider  the  eight 
statements  about  the  objectives  of  education  provided 

-  participants  are  to  rank  order  the  statements  from  1  (most 
agree  with)  to  8  (most  disagree  with)  according  to  degree  of 
acceptance 

-  allotted  time:  10  minutes 

-  form  two  groups  and  allocate  separate  working  areas 

-  groups  are  to  work  at  arriving  at  one  overall  ranking  from 
1  to  8 

-  group  decision-making  can  proceed  in  whatever  manner  the 
group  members  decide,  with  two  constraints: 

-  voting,  when  used  as  the  only  means  of  determining  the 
overall  rank,  is  not  permitted 

-  numerical  averaging  of  the  individual  ranks  is  not 
permitted 

-  allocated  time:  40  minutes 

-  reassemble  total  group  for  discussion 

-  questions  for  discussion: 

-  what  methods  did  the  group  use  in  its  attempts  at 
decision-making? 

-  which  methods  were  most  effective? 

-  how  representative  is  the  overall  group  ranking  of  the 
ideas  and  attitudes  of  the  individual  group  members? 

-  were  some  group  members  more  successful  in  influencing 
the  overall  ranking? 

-  what  kind  of  leadership  was  present  in  the  group? 
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-  was  the  leadership  effective? 

-  how  much  a  part  of  the  group  decision  is  felt  by 
individual  members? 

-  how  well  did  the  group  tolerate  opinions  which  were  not 
consistent  with  the  majority? 

-  use  transparency:  Functional  Leadership  Roles 

LUNCH  BREAK 


Session  III:  Interpersonal  Skills 

1.  Place  afternoon  agenda,  p.  14,  on  each  participant's  desk  prior 
to  beginning  program 

2.  When  all  are  assembled,  outline  activities  and  collect  any 
problems  that  have  been  written  on  paper  for  last  session  of  day 

3.  In-Basket  Part  A 

-  distribute  pp.  15-29 

-  begin  with  participants'  responses  to  questions  on  p.  29 

-  allow  approximately  40  minutes  for  discussion  and  reaction 

4.  Problem-Analysis  Exercise 

-  introduction:  One  aspect  of  human  relations  deals  with 
problem  solving.  This  activity  is  designed  to  provide  you  with 

.  one  means  of  looking  at  a  problem  in  your  work  situation  with 
a  view  toward  the  human  relations  aspect. 

-  distribute  Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire,  pp.  32-37,  and 
give  instructions  for  use 

-  allow  approximately  45  minutes  for  completion  and  scoring. 

If  time  runs  short,  scoring  can  be  done  later 

-  distribute  pp.  30  and  31  after  scoring  and  profile  sheets 
are  completed 

-  discussion 

BREAK 

5.  Mini-lecture  on  leadership  characteristics  and  interpersonal  skills 

-  see  lecture  packet 

6.  Open  discussion  on  current  concerns.  Direct  participants  to 
describe  problems  and  contribute  solutions  for  one  another. 

Begin  with  any  that  have  been  submitted  on  paper. 

-  allotted  time:  one  hour 
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7.  Home  assignment 

-  distribute  pp.  39-44 

-  direct  participants  to  follow  the  sequence  as  outlined  on 
p.  39 


ADJOURN 


Day  Two 

Session  IV:  Techniques  in  Supervision 

1.  Distribute  morning  agenda,  p.  38 

2.  Open  discussion  on  McGregor's  Theory  X-Theory  Y 

-  review  McGregor's  theory  using  two  transparencies 

-  questions:  -  did  anyone  find  anything  different  in  the 

results  of  the  assignment  than  what  was  expected? 

-  do  you  think  awareness  of  one's  own  attitude 
helps  in  carrying  out  job  tasks? 

-  are  there  any  other  questions  or  points  for 
clarification? 

3.  In-Basket  Part  B 

-  distribute  pp.  45-49 

-  discuss  questions  1  to  5  only 

-  point  out  that  remainder  of  In-Basket  is  provided  for  their 
personal  use  later  on,. if  desired 

-  sum  up  with  transparency :  Effective  Supervisory  Behavior 


BREAK 

4.  Consultation-Skills  Exercise 

-  introduction:  The  concept  of  consultation  is  important  since 
it  constitutes  a  major  portion  of  our  work  with  teachers 

-  read  excerpts  from  Samuel  Brodbelt's  article  on  "Stereotyped 
Behavior  in  Supervision,"  Contemporary  Education,  Vol.  47, 

No.  4,  Summer  1976,  pp.  216-220 

-  distribute  Consultation-Skills  Inventory,  pp.  50-54,  and 
allow  approximately  15  minutes  for  completion 

-  form  triads  among  participants  with  A,  B  and  C  designations 

-  instructions  for  triads: 

During  the  first  round,  participant  A  is  to  be  the  first 
"client"  and  is  to  present  his/her  results  from  the  inventory. 
Participant  B  is  to  be  the  first  "consultant"  and  is  to 
begin  a  helping  relationship  with  the  client.  Participant  C 
is  to  be  the  first  "observer"  and  receives  copy  of  Consultation 
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Skills  Observer  Sheet,  p.  55 

-  assign  separate  work  areas  for  each  triad 

-  Round  One  begins.  Allow  20  minutes.  Stop  the  process. 
Participant  C  is  to  report  his/her  observations  and  lead  a 
discussion  for  10  minutes. 

-  Round  Two  begins.  Participant  B  becomes  the  client,  C  becomes 
the  consultant  and  A  is  the  observer.  Allotted  time:  30 
minutes 

-  Round  three  begins.  Participant  C  is  the  client,  A  is  the 
consultant  and  B  is  the  observer.  Allotted  time:  30  minutes 

-  Triads  reassemble  in  the  conference  room 

-  Discussion:  -  invite  reactions  from  participants 

-  guide  participants  in  discussing  aspects  of 
consulting  behavior  that  help  or  hinder 

-  guide  participants  in  developing  some  generaliza¬ 
tions  and/or  conclusions  about  consulting 
behavior 

5.  Videotape:  "Successful  Teacher  Evaluation" 

LUNCH 


Session  V:  Time  Management 

1.  Distribute  afternoon  agenda,  p.  56,  and  pp.  57-70  of  Time  Module 

2.  Mini-lecture  on  concepts  of  effective  time  utilization 

-  see  lecture  packet 

3.  Review  pre-assignment  and  invite  comments  and  discussion  of 
Time  Module  exercises 

-  allotted  time:  15  minutes 

4.  Distribute  Section  II  of  Time  Module,  pp.  71-80,  and  instruct 
participants  to  work  through  the  material.  Allow  approximately 
30  minutes 

5.  Ask  for  any  questions/comments 

6.  Distribute  remainder  of  Time  Module,  pp.  81-98,  and  the  Resource 
Section  of  the  workshop  booklet,  pp.  99-123,  for  participants' 
personal  use  at  a  later  date 


7.  Summary 
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Section  VI:  Evaluation 

1.  Explain  purpose  of  evaluation 

2.  Distribute  questionnaire  and  clarify  any  points  raised  by 
parti ci pants 

REFRESHMENTS 


TRANSPARENCIES 
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1.  Approachability 

2.  Consideration 

3.  Participation 

4.  Trust  and  Confidence 


5.  Providing  Recognition 
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LECTURE  PACKETS 


NOTES  ON  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
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COMPONENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Self-concept 

2.  Listening 

3.  Clarity  of  expression 

4.  Coping  with  angry  feelings 

5.  Self-disclosure 


(Transparency) 
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FIVE  COMPONENTS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  EFFECTIVE 
INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS* 


SELF-CONCEPT 


The  most  important  single  factor  affecting  people's  communica¬ 
tion  with  others  is  their  sel f-concept— how  they  see  themselves  and 
their  situations.  While  situations  may  change  from  moment  to  moment 
or  place  to  place,  people's  beliefs  about  themselves  are  always 
determining  factors  in  their  communicative  behavior. 

Importance  of  the  Self-Concept 

A  person's  self-concept  is  who  he  is,  his  frame  of  reference 
through  which  he  sees,  hears,  evaluates,  and  understands  everything 
else. 

A  Weak  Self-Concept 

A  person's  self-concept  affects  his  way  of  communicating  with 
others.  A  strong  self-concept  is  necessary  for  healthy  and  satisfying 
interaction. 

A  person  with  a  poor  view  of  himself  may  have  difficulty  in 
conversing  with  others,  admitting  that  he  is  wrong,  expressing  his 
feelings,  accepting  constructive  criticism  from  others,  or  voicing 
ideas  different  from  those  of  other  people.  In  his  insecurity  he  is 
afraid  that  others  may  not  like  him  if  he  disagrees  with  them. 

Because  he  feels  unworthy,  inadequate,  and  inferior,  he  lacks 
confidence  and  thinks  that  his  ideas  are  uninteresting  to  others  and 
not  worth  communicating. 


LISTENING 
The  "Third  Ear" 


Effective  listening  plays  an  active  role  in  communication. 
The  effective  listener  interacts  with  the  speaker  in  developing 
meaning  and  reaching  understanding. 

Several  principles  can  aid  in  increasing  essential  listening 

skills. 


*Excerpts  from  Myron  R.  Chartier  article  on  Communication  in 
J.  Pfeiffer  and  J.  Jones,  The  1974  Annual  Handbook  for  Group 
Facilitators ,  pp.  125-128. 
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1.  The  listener  should  have  a  reason  or  purpose  for  listening. 

2.  It  is  important  for  the  listener  to  suspend  judgment 
initially. 

3.  The  listener  should  resist  distractions— noises ,  views, 
people— and  focus  on  the  speaker. 

4.  The  listener  should  wait  before  responding  to  the 
speaker.  Too  prompt  a  response  reduces  listening 
effectiveness. 

5.  The  listener  should  repeat  verbatim  what  the  speaker  says. 

6.  The  listener  should  rephrase  in  his  own  words  the  content 
and  feeling  of  what  the  speaker  says,  to  the  speaker's 
satisfaction. 

7.  The  listener  should  seek  the  important  themes  of  what 
the  speaker  says,  by  listening  through  the  words  for 
the  real  meaning. 

8.  The  listener  should  use  the  time  differential  between  the 
rate  of  speech  (100-150  words  per  minute)  and  the  rate 

of  thought  (400-500  words  per  minute)  to  reflect  upon 
content  and  to  search  for  meaning. 

9.  The  listener  should  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  speaker's 
comments . 


CLARITY  OF  EXPRESSION 


Effective  listening  is  a  necessary  and  neglected  skill  in 
communication,  but  many  people  find  it  egually  difficult  to  say  what 
they  mean  or  to  express  what  they  feel.  They  often  simply  assume 
that  the  other  person  understands  what  they  mean,  even  if  they  are 
careless  or  unclear  in  their  speech.  They  seem  to  think  that  people 
should  be  able  to  read  each  other's  minds.  This  assumption  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  barriers  to  successful  human  communication. 

A  "Longer"  Board 

The  poor  communicator  leaves  the  listener  to  guess  what  he 
means,  while  he  operates  on  the  assumption  that  he  is,  in  fact, 
communicating.  The  listener,  in  turn,  proceeds  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  guesses.  Mutual  misunderstanding  is  an  obvious  result. 

An  Effective  Communicator 


An  effective  communicator  can  clarify  and  elaborate  what  he 
says  and  is  receptive  to  the  feedback  that  he  gets  and  uses  it  to 
further  guide  his  efforts  at  communication. 
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COPING  WITH  ANGRY  FEELINGS 


Total  suppression  is  not  good. 

Expression 

Expression  of  emotions  is  important  to  building  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  others.  People  need  to  express  their  feelings  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  influence,  affirm,  reshape,  and  change  themselves 
and  others.  They  need  to  learn  to  express  angry  feelings  construc¬ 
tively  rather  than  destructively. 

The  following  guidelines  can  be  helpful. 

1.  Be  aware  of  your  emotions. 

2.  Admit  your  emotions.  Do  not  ignore  or  deny  them. 

3.  Own  your  emotions.  Accept  responsibility  for  what  you  do. 

4.  Investigate  your  emotions.  Do  not  seek  for  a  means  of 
rebuttal  to  win  an  argument. 

5.  Report  your  emotions.  Congruent  communication  means  an 
accurate  match  between  what  you  are  saying  and  what  you 
are  experiencing. 

6.  Integrate  your  emotions  with  your  intellect  and  your 
will.  Allow  yourself  to  learn  and  grow  as  a  person. 

Emotions  cannot  be  repressed.  They  should  be  identified, 
observed,  reported,  and  integrated.  Then  people  can  instinctively 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  light  of  their  own  ideas  of 
growth. 


SELF-DISCLOSURE 


Self-disclosure— the  ability  to  talk  truthfully  and  fully 
about  oneself — is  necessary  to  effective  communication.  Jourard 
contends  that  an  individual  cannot  really  communicate  with  another 
person  or  get  to  know  that  person  unless  he  can  engage  in  self¬ 
disclosure. 

This  is  a  mutual  process.  The  more  I  know  about  you,  and 
the  more  you  know  about  me,  the  more  effective  and  efficient  our 
communication  will  be. 

A  person's  ability  to  engage  in  self-revelation  is  a  symptom 
of  a  healthy  personality.  Powell  puts  it  this  way: 

I  have  to  be  free  and  able  to  say  my  thoughts  to  you,  to  tell 
you  about  my  judgments  and  values,  to  expose  to  you  my  fears 
and  frustrations,  to  admit  to  you  my  failures  and  shames,  to 
share  my  triumphs,  before  I  can  really  be  sure  what  it  is  that 
I  am  and  can  become.  I  must  be  able  to  tell  you  who  I  am 
before  I  can  act  truly,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  my  true  self. 


« 
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Dynamics  of  Trust 

The  dynamics  of  trust  are  important.  No  one  is  likely  to 
engage  in  much  self-disclosure  in  a  threatening  situation.  Self¬ 
disclosure  can  be  made  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  one  person's  risk  of  self-disclosure  to  stimulate  good 
will  in  other  people.  Trust  begets  trust.  The  effective  communi¬ 
cator  is  one  who  can  create  a  climate  of  trust  in  which  mutual 
self-disclosure  can  occur. 

Being  an  effective  communicator  is  based  on  these  components: 
an  adequate  self-concept,  the  single  most  important  factor  affecting 
people's  communication  with  others;  the  ability  to  be  a  good  listener; 
the  skill  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  and  ideas  clearly;  being  able 
to  cope  with  emotions,  such  as  anger,  and  expressing  them  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way;  and  the  willingness  to  disclose  oneself  to  others 
truthfully  and  freely. 
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*Egan,  The  Skilled  Helper,  Chapter  3: 

•  a  good  communicator  can  translate  his/her  perceptions,  insights, 
and  discriminations  into  effective  interpersonal  transactions. 

•  s/he  is  not  just  an  understander,  but  a  doer  instead 

-  one  who  exercises  initiative  in  personal  growth  and  in 
interactions  with  others. 

•  ways  in  which  this  initiative  is  demonstrated: 

-  communicating  to  others  the  fact  that  you  understand  them 
from  their  frame  of  reference 

-  helps  others  to  uncover  areas  that  need  concrete  exploration 

-  self-disclosure  when  appropriate  (related  to  self-concept) 

-  challenging  others  with  care  and  understanding 

-  collaborates  with  others  in  the  elaboration  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  action  programs. 


*•  see  Carkhuff,  Helping  and  Human  Relations,  Vol .  1,  p.  202ff. 

*•  see  Gazda,  Human  Relations  Development,  Chapter  5  on  responding. 


*See  Appendix  D,  Resource  Section,  p.  100,  for  bibliographic 
citations. 
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NOTES  ON  LEADERSHIP  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS 
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Leadership  Characteristics 

Kormanski  (1974  Handbook  for  Group  Facil itators)*outl ines  the 
following  leadership  characteristics: 

•  friendly  and  sociable 

•  has  new  and  interesting  ideas— is  creative 

•  listens  and  tries  to  understand  others 

•  is  firm  and  decisive,  not  hesitant 

•  admits  errors  openly  and  easily 

•  makes  sure  everyone  understands  what  is  expected 

•  provides  opportunity  for  shared  decision-making 

•  uses  praise  frequently  and  negative  criticism  sparingly 

•  is  willing  to  compromise 

•  follows  strictly  accepted  rules  and  procedures 

•  expresses  dissatisfaction  in  a  constructive  way 
(Kormanski  says  "never  express  anger  or  dissatisfaction 
with  others,"  but  I  feel  that  constructive  criticism  of 
policy  or  program  is  preferable  to  keeping  it  bottled  up 
inside  oneself.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between 
dissatisfaction  and  criticism  of  procedures  and  dissatisfaction 
and  criticism  of  persons.) 


*J.  Pfeiffer  and  J.  Jones,  The  1974  Annual  Handbook  for  Group 
Facilitators.  La  Jolla:  University  Associates. 


. 
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Excerpts  from:  Leonard  L.  Murdy,  "Effectiveness  of  Administrative 
Working  Relationships,"  Thrust  for  Educational  Leadership,  Vol .  6, 
No.  4,  March  1977,  pp.  22-24. 


The  one  characteristic  which  stands  high  on  virtually  every 
list  of  qualities  that  contribute  to  excellent  administration,  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  single  most  important  skill  an  administrator 
can  have,  is  the  ability  to  get  along  and  work  effectively  with 
people. 


In  a  study  conducted  by  this  writer  to  understand  better  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  both  good  and  poor  working  relationships, 
628  individuals  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  statement: 
"Think  of  an  administrator  in  the  district  in  which  you  are  employed 
and  with  whom  you  have  the  best  working  relationship,  and  please 
tell  me  three  reasons  why  this  relationship  is  successful." 

The  same  628  individuals  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  this 
statement:  "Think  of  an  administrator  in  the  district  in  which  you 
are  employed  and  with  whom  you  have  the  poorest  working  relationship, 
and  please  tell  me  three  reasons  why  this  relationship  is  not 
successful . " 


. 
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Table  I 

Factors  Identified  by  School  Personnel  that  Contribute 
to  Good  Working  Relationships 


Rank 

3 

Order 

Factors 

Frequency 

Percent 

1 

Reasonable,  Considerate,  Fair,  Sincere 

225 

36 

2 

Mutual  Respect,  Trust,  Integrity,  Honesty 

221 

34 

3 

Effective  Communicator,  Good  Listener 

204 

32 

4 

Concern  for  People,  Objective, 

Empathetic,  Sensitive  and  Understanding 

171 

27 

5 

Approachable,  Open  to  New  Ideas  and 
Suggestions 

170 

27 

6 

Able  and  Willing  to  Assist,  Cooperative 

148 

24 

7 

Competent,  Skillful,  Knowledgeable, 

Good  Understanding  of  Education 

148 

24 

8 

Leader,  Does  Not  Drive,  Delegates 

132 

21 

9 

Similar  Philosophies  and  Goals 

131 

21 

10 

Pleasant  Disposition 

102 

16 

11 

Willingness  to  Take  a  Stand,  Consistent 

97 

15 

12 

Secure,  Does  Not  Feel  Threatened, 

Accepts  Criticism 

87 

14 

13 

Enthusiastic,  Interested  in  Work 

72 

11 

14 

Humi 1 i ty 

68 

11 

15 

Good  Sense  of  Humor 

67 

11 

16 

Ability  to  Speak  at  Appropriate  Times, 
Does  Not  Talk  Too  Much 

43 

7 

aThe  factors  are  listed  in  rank  order  based  on  frequency  of  mention. 
bThe  total  number  of  respondents  was  628. 
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Table  II 

Factors  Identified  by  School  Personnel  that  Contribute 
to  Poor  Working  Relationships 


Rank 

Order 

Factors3 

Frequency*3 

Percent 

1 

Lack  of  Mutual  Respect,  Trust, 

Integrity,  Honesty 

208 

33 

2 

Lack  of  Ability  to  Communicate 
Effectively,  Does  Not  Listen 

193 

31 

3 

Unreasonable,  Inconsiderate,  Unfair, 
Insincere 

191 

30 

4 

Lack  of  Concern  for  People,  Subjective, 
Lack  of  Empathy,  Understanding  and 

Sensi  ti  vi  ty 

171 

27 

5 

Insecure,  Feels  Threatened,  Can't 

Accept  Criticism 

158 

25 

6 

Lack  of  Approachabil ity.  Not  Open  to 

New  Ideas  and  Suggestions 

157 

25 

7 

Incompetent,  Lacks  Skills,  Knowledge 
and  Understanding  of  Education 

138 

22 

8 

Autocratic,  Dictatorial,  Does  Not 
Delegate,  Drives 

127 

20 

9 

Different  Philosophy  and  Goals 

103 

16 

10 

Lack  of  Interest  in  Assisting  Others 
and  Uncooperative 

86 

14 

11 

Inconsistent,  Does  Not  Take  a  Stand 

86 

14 

12 

Unfriendly,  Cold 

62 

10 

13 

Lack  of  Enthusiasm  and  Interest  in  Work 

60 

10 

14 

Lack  of  Sense  of  Humor 

59 

9 

15 

Egotistical,  Superior  Attitude 

59 

9 

16 

Lack  of  Ability  to  Communicate  in  a 
Timely  Manner,  Talks  Too  Much 

56 

9 

aThe  factors  are  listed  in  rank  order  based  on  frequency  of  mention. 
^The  total  number  of  respondents  was  628. 
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LEADER  CHARACTERISTICS 


INSPIRING 

Rewards 

Encourages 

Listens 

Keeps  subordinates  informed 
Stimulates  others  to  think 
Tells  "how"  and  "why" 

Helps  others  solve  problems 
Desires  long-run  loyalty 
Considerate 
Tries  persuasion 
Subordinate-centered 
Assumes  "best"  in  others 
Always  fair 

Considers  before  acting 
Appreciative 


C0FRC1VF 

Threatens 
Finds  fault 
Talks 

Keeps  people  guessing 
Wants  to  do  all  the  thinking 
Tells  others  what  to  do 
Ignores  others'  problems 
Wants  prompt  obedience 
Blunt 

Flaunts  his  authority 

Goal-centered 

Assumes  worst  in  people 

Takes  advantage  of  others 

Impulsive 

Thankless 


(Transparency ) 


BASIC  GUIDES  WHICH  CAN  HELP  YOU 

IN  WORKING  WITH  PFQPI  F 


Cooperation  cannot  be  forced 

You  COMMUNICATE  MORE  THROUGH  ACTION  THAN  THROUGH  WORDS 

Sentiment  and  emotion  count,  Logic  is  limited 

Every  person  likes  to  feel  important 

Everyone  wants  to  know  the  significance  of  his/her  job 

Show  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done 

Learn  to  listen  to  people 

Be  sincerely  interested  in  the  people  with  whom  you  are 
working 


(Transparency) 


TASK  BEHAVTOR 


Hold  high  performance  goals 

Be  enthusiastic  for  others'  high  performance  goals 

Stimulate  rather  than  punish 

Assist  others  to  set  realistic  goals  and  the  means 
to  achieve  them 

Be  an  example  to  others 

Marshal  appropriate  technical  resources 

Encourage  and  assist  others  to  upgrade  their 
technical  skills 


(Transparency) 


NOTES  ON  TIME  MANAGEMENT 
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INTRODUCTION  WITH  EXCERPTS  FROM  CHARLOTTE'S  WEB 


Rain  upset  Wilbur's  plans.  Wilbur  had  planned  to  go  out, 
this  day,  and  dig  a  new  hole  in  his  yard.  He  had  other  plans,  too. 
His  plans  for  the  day  went  something  like  this: 

Breakfast  at  six- thirty.  Skim  milk,  crusts,  middlings,  bits 
of  doughnuts,  wheat  cakes  with  drops  of  maple  syrup  sticking  to  them, 
potato  skins,  leftover  custard  pudding  with  raisins,  and  bits  of 
shredded  wheat. 

Breakfast  would  be  finished  at  seven. 

From  seven  to  eight,  Wilbur  planned  to  have  a  talk  with 
Templeton,  the  rat  that  lived  under  his  trough.  Talking  with 
Templeton  was  not  the  most  interesting  occupation  in  the  world  but 
it  was  better  than  nothing. 

From  eight  to  nine,  Wilbur  planned  to  take  a  nap  outdoors 
in  the  sun. 

From  nine  to  eleven  he  planned  to  dig  a  hole,  or  trench, 
and  possibly  find  something  good  to  eat  buried  in  the  dirt. 

From  eleven  to  twelve  he  planned  to  stand  still  and  watch 
flies  on  the  boards,  watch  bees  in  the  clover  and  watch  swallows  in 
the  air. 


Twelve  o'clock  -  lunchtime.  Middlings,  warm  water,  apple 
parings,  meat  gravy,  carrot  scrapings,  meat  scraps,  stale  hominy, 
and  the  wrapper  off  a  package  of  cheese.  Lunch  would  be  over  at  one. 

From  one  to  two,  Wilbur  planned  to  sleep. 

From  two  to  three,  he  planned  to  scratch  itchy  places  by 
rubbing  against  the  fence. 

From  three  to  four,  he  planned  to  stand  perfectly  still  and 
think  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  alive,  and  to  wait  for  Fern. 

At  four  would  come  supper.  Skim  milk,  provender,  leftover 
sandwich  from  Lurvy's  lunchbox  -  prune  skins,  a  morsel  of  this,  a  bit 
of  that,  fried  potatoes,  marmalade  drippings,  a  little  more  of  this, 
a  little  more  of  that,  a  piece  of  baked  apple,  a  scrap  of  upside- 
down  cake. 

Wilbur  had  gone  to  sleep  thinking  about  these  plans.  He 
awoke  at  six  and  saw  the  rain,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  couldn't 
bear  it. 


"I  get  everything  all  beautifully  planned  out  and  it  has  to  go 
and  rain,"  he  said. 


(E.  B.  White,  Charlotte's  Web,  pp.  25-27) 
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TIME  MANAGFMFNT 

Finding  time  to  do  the  important  things  and 

ORGANIZING  TIME  SO  AS  TO  CONCENTRATE  ENERGIES 
ON  CRITICAL  ISSUES  IS  NOT  DIFFICULT  BUT  DOES 
REQUIRE: 

A.  Understanding  basic  concepts  of 

TIME  MANAGEMENT 

B.  Knowing  where  your  time  goes 

C.  Prioritizing  what  you  spend  your  time  on 

D.  Avoiding  barriers  to  effective  time  usage 

E.  Utilizing  a  few  basic  time  management  tools 


(Transparency) 
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TIME  MANAGEMENT  NOTES 


Five  statements  on  time  management. 

A.  Understanding  Basic  Concepts  of  Time  Management 

-  in  order  to  plan  effectively,  it  is  suggested  that  you  block 
out  one  or  two  hours  each  week  for  planning  in  each  of  these 
critical  areas:  (a)  goals  and  objectives 

(b)  programs  or  delivery  systems 

(c)  staff  development 

(d)  sharing  with  colleagues 

(e)  evaluation 

(f)  updating  one's  knowledge 

B.  Knowing  Where  Your  Time  Goes 

-  at  least  one  month  per  year  keep  an  accurate  record  of  where 
your  time  goes;  this  process  might  yield  valuable  information 

C.  Prioritizing  What  You  Spend  Your  Time  On 

-  1.  Set  forth  objectives  in  every  area  of  life 

2.  Determine  which  objectives  are  the  highest  priority  ones 

3.  Allocate  time  to  those  of  highest  priority 

4.  Monitor  your  schedule  to  make  certain  that  high- 
priority  objectives  continue  to  receive  high  amount  and 
high  quality  time  allocations 

D.  Avoiding  Barriers  to  Effective  Time  Usage 

-  handle  telephone  interruptions  more  usefully 

-  delegate  instead  of  doing  low-priority  activities 

-  say  "no"  when  appropriate 

E.  Utilizing  a  Few  Basic  Time  Management  Tools 

-  establish  written  goals  and  objectives 

-  develop  a  plan  for  each  role  that  you  have 

-  block  out  your  time  schedule  according  to  the  type  of  activity 

-  conduct  periodic  evaluation  sessions 

-  improve  reading  and  listening  skills  (don't  read  every  word 
of  every  book— read  the  essence) 

-  establish  procedures  for  handling  correspondence,  telephones, 
visiting  and  other  "barriers  to  effective  time  usage" 


. 
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SKILLS  TRAINING  WORKSHOP 


FOR 

CONSULTANTS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


December  18-19,  1978  C.  Garvey 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
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PREFACE 


New  Conceptions  of  Supervision 


An  accurate  perspective  on  instructional  supervision  requires 
examination  of  impending  as  well  as  contemporary  events.  Such  a 
view  alleviates  the  concern  for  the  survival  of  instructional 
supervision  as  unnecessary  and  inappropriate.  Apprehension 
regarding  its  significance  stems  from  the  tendency  to  associate 
instructional  supervision  with  the  maintenance  of  programs  soon 
to  be  phased  out.  If  instructional  supervision  is  to  flourish 
rather  than  merely  exist,  it  must  be  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  soon  to  be  phased  in.  Often  subsumed  under 
different  guises,  roles,  and  titles,  supervisory  missions  are 
in  fact  increasing.  The  future  will  require  expanded  services 
from  individuals  familiar  with  new  skills,  tasks,  and  tech¬ 
nologies.  Those  who  can  anticipate  the  emerging  opportunities 
hold  the  key  to  success  for  supervision  as  a  professional 
endeavor.  They  can  change  the  tone  from  pessimism  to  optimism 
by  their  enlarged  perception  of  the  field. 

(Bishop,  L.  J.  and  Firth,  G.  R.  , 
Educational  Leadership,  Vol .  34 , 

No.  8,  May  1977,  p.  572) 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  indicative  of  some  of  the  concerns 
presently  facing  educational  personnel  in  consultative  and  supervisory 
positions.  Traditionally,  functions  and  tasks  associated  with  such 
positions  required  a  good  knowledge  and  practice  of  specific  subject 
areas.  With  newer  developments  in  both  education  and  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  has  come  the  need  for  more  diversified  skills  within  the  super¬ 
visory  and  consultative  functions.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  following  workshop  material  has  been  prepared  and  organized. 

Preparation  for  the  workshop  began  with  personal  interviews 
with  each  of  the  twelve  participants  .  Areas  discussed  included  job 
and  task  description,  related  skills  and  abilities,  questions  of 
concern  to  the  participants  and  suggestions  for  workshop  content  and 
format.  Ideas  generated  from  the  discussions  were  categorized  into 
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various  topics.  Selection  of  workshop  topics  was  based  on  needs  as 
expressed  by  the  participants  and  on  studies  of  other  defined  groups 
of  educators  (principals,  department  heads,  superintendents).  The 
writer  then  made  the  choice  of  workshop  material  which  was  felt  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  the  needs  in  question.  The  format  of  the  workshop 
was  designed  in  accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  participants  and 
in  consideration  of  time  and  resource  factors. 

It  is  the  writer's  intent  that  the  activities  and  material 
presented  will  heighten  awareness  of  supervisory  tasks  and  abilities, 
facilitate  the  development  of  required  skills  and  stimulate  interest 
in  further  professional  growth. 

The  cooperation  of  the  participants  and  the  Edmonton  Public  and 
Edmonton  Separate  School  Boards  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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PARTICIPANTS 


WORKSHOP  LEADER 

Catherine  Garvey  Faculty  of  Graduate 

Studies  and  Research 
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University  of  Alberta 


WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Victoria  Flaman 

Business  Education 

Consultant 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Lynn  Fossum 

Supervisor  of 

Professional  Development 

Edmonton 

Public 

Patricia  Hauck 

Early  Childhood  Services 
Consultant 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Wilf  Johnson 

Media  Consultant 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Carolyn  Klimchuk 

Religious  Education 
Consultant 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Edmond  Levasseur 

French  as  a  Second 

Language  Consultant 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Shirley  Machura 

Remedial  Reading  Specialist 

Edmonton 

Separate 

John  Pankhurst 

Industrial  Education 
Supervisor 

Edmonton 

Public 

Usha  Procinsky 

English  as  a  Second 

Language  Consultant 

Edmonton 

Public 

Diane  Schwartz 

Primary  Consultant 

Edmonton 

Public 

Jack  Shore 

Outdoor  Education/ 

Edmonton 

Separate 

Industrial  Arts 
Consultant 


Diane  Tyrkalo  Primary  Consultant 


Edmonton  Public 
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WORKSHOP  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRAM  DESIGN 


Overview  Statement 

The  intent  of  the  workshop  is  to  provide  participants  with 
an  increased  understanding  of  some  important  skills  required  by 
virtue  of  the  educational  positions  they  hold,  an  opportunity  to 
practice  such  skills,  and  an  increased  knowledge  of  professional 
development  resources. 

Workshop  activities  have  been  categorized  into  four  main 
areas:  communication,  interpersonal  skills,  supervisory  technique 

and  time  management.  The  basic  design  for  each  category  includes: 
a  presentation  of  idea(s),  an  experiential  exercise,  discussion  or 
debriefing,  and  reference  material. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  main  objectives.  As  the 
workshop  progresses,  a  detailed  sequence  of  program  activities  and 
materials  will  be  provided  according  to  the  scheduled  order  of 


presentation. 
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Objectives 

I.  To  develop  a  compatible  climate  and  readiness  for  interaction 

A.  Sharing  personal  background  and  experience 

B.  Relating  a  recent  anecdote 

II.  To  identify  some  aspects  of  positive  commune iat ion  with  others 

A.  Interpersonal  Communications  Inventory 

B.  Identification  of  main  components  of  communication 

C.  Personal  communication:  physical  attending  exercise 

D.  Social  communication:  group  dynamics  exercise 

III.  To  provide  opportunity  for  assessment  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  interpersonal  relations 

A.  Supervisor  in-basket  exercise  Part  A 

B.  Analysis  of  problems  in  the  work  situation 

C.  Examining  leadership  characteristics 

D.  Discussion  of  current  concerns 

E.  Home  assignment 

IV.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  supervisory  strategies 

A.  Supervisor  in-basket  exercise  Part  B 

B.  Assessment  and  practice  of  consultation  skills 

C.  Teacher  evaluation  (videotape) 

V.  To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  competency  in  effective 
time  utilization 

A.  Concepts  of  effective  time  utilization 

B.  Review  of  pre-workshop  assignment 

C.  Further  application  of  time  management  principles 

VI.  To  evaluate  the  workshop  in  terms  of:  content,  material  and 
design 


Wrap-up 


A.  Evaluation  questionnaire 

B.  Discussion 
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PRE-WORKSHOP  ASSIGNMENTS 


PLEASE  BRING  THIS  MATERIAL  TO  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.  Supervisor  In-Basket  Exercise  Part  A 

Please  read  the  material  provided  and  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  on  p.  29.  Since  we  will  be  discussing  your  responses 
during  the  workshop,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  notes  of  your 
answers  for  easy  reference. 

2.  Time  Utilization  Module  Exercise 

This  Self-Instructional  Module,  though  quite  lengthy  in 
its  entirety,  is  highly  relevant  to  the  tasks  required  of 
consultants.  Consequently,  I  am  asking  you  to  complete  Section  I 
prior  to  the  workshop,  Section  II  will  be  done  during  the  workshop, 
and  the  remaining  sections  will  be  given  to  you  to  do  at  a  later 
date,  if  you  are  interested. 

3.  Submission  of  a  Problem  or  Concern 

Please  prepare  a  short  description  of  a  problem  or  concern 
that  you  are  currently  facing  in  your  job  and  which  you  are 
willing  to  share  with  the  group  in  order  that  possible  solutions 
may  be  arrived  at  through  discussion. 

The  write-up  may  be  done  in  a  style  similar  to  the 
in-basket  items  or  you  may  simply  want  to  describe  the  problem 


orally  to  the  group. 
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AGENDA 


December  18,  1978 


I .  INTRODUCTION 

Objective:  To  develop  a  compatible  climate  and  readiness  for 

interaction 

Time  Process 


8:30  am 

A. 

Each  participant  writes  his/her  first  name  and 
home  town  in  the  appropriate  place  on  the  map 
provided  and  relates  some  information  about 
personal  background  and  experience. 

B. 

Each  participant  selects  one  personal  item  to  use 
in  describing  a  personal  anecdote. 

COMMUNICATION 

Objective : 

To 

identify  some  aspects  of  positive  communication 

9:15  am 

A. 

Self-administered  Interpersonal  Communication 
Inventory. 

9:45 

B. 

Mini-lecture  on  identification  of  main  components 
which  contribute  to  effective  interpersonal 
communication . 

10:00 

BREAK 

10:15 

C. 

Exercise  in  physical  attending  in  a  one-to-one 
conversation . 

10:45 

D. 

Exercise  in  group  decision-making:  Exploring  the 
dynamics  of  individual  and  group  interaction. 

11:30 

E. 

Discussion. 

12:00 

LUNCH 
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INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  INVENTORY 
Millard  J.  Bienvenu,  Sr. 

This  inventory  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  make  an  objective  study  of  the  degree  and  patterns  of  com¬ 
munication  in  your  interpersonal  relationships.  It  will  enable  you  to  better  understand  how  you  present 
and  use  yourself  in  communicating  with  persons  in  your  daily  contacts  and  activities.  You  will  find  it 
both  interesting  and  helpful  to  make  this  study. 

Directions 

•  The  questions  refer  to  persons  other  than  your  family  members  or  relatives. 

•  Please  answer  each  question  as  quickly  as  you  can  according  to  the  way  you  feel  at  the  moment  (not 
the  way  you  usually  feel  or  felt  last  week). 

•  Please  do  not  consult  anyone  while  completing  this  inventory.  You  may  discuss  it  with  someone  after 
you  have  completed  it.  Remember  that  the  value  of  this  form  will  be  lost  if  you  change  any  answer 
during  or  after  this  discussion. 

•  Honest  answers  are  very  necessary.  Please  be  as  frank  as  possible,  since  your  answers  are  confidential. 

•  Use  the  following  examples  for  practice.  Put  a  check  ( /  )  in  one  of  the  three  blanks  on  the  right  to 
show  how  the  question  applies  to  your  situation. 

Yes  No  Some- 

(usually)  (seldom)  times 


Is  it  easy  for  you  to  express  your  views  to  others?  _  _  _ 

Do  others  listen  to  your  point  of  view?  _  _  _ 

•  The  Yes  column  is  to  be  used  when  the  question  can  be  answered  as  happening  most  of  the  time  or 
usually.  The  No  column  is  to  be  used  when  the  question  can  be  answered  as  seldom  or  never. 

The  Sometimes  column  should  be  marked  when  you  definitely  cannot  answer  Yes  or  No.  Use  this 
column  as  little  as  possible. 

•  Read  each  question  carefully.  If  you  cannot  give  the  exact  answer  to  a  question,  answer  the  best  you 
can  but  be  sure  to  answer  each  one.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Answer  according  to  the 
way  you  feel  at  the  present  time.  Remember,  do  not  refer  to  family  members  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions. 


Yes  No  Some- 

(usually)  (seldom)  times 

1.  Do  your  words  come  out  the  way  you  would  like 

them  to  in  conversation?  -  -  - 

2.  When  you  are  asked  a  question  that  is  not  clear, 

do  you  ask  the  person  to  explain  what  he  means?  -  -  - 

3.  When  you  are  trying  to  explain  something,  do  other 

persons  have  a  tendency  to  put  words  in  your  mouth?  -  -  - 


Copyrij'ht  *  1969  by  Millard  J.  Bienvenu.  Sr.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  author.  This  inventory  was  previously  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Communication,  Decemlier,  1971. 


•*  1974  University  Associates  Publishers,  Inc. 


4.  Do  you  merely  assume  the  other  person  knows 
what  you  are  trying  to  say  without  your 
explaining  what  you  really  mean? 

5.  Do  you  ever  ask  the  other  person  to  tell  you 
how  he  feels  about  the  point  you  may  be 
trying  to  make? 

6.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  talk  with 
other  people? 

7.  In  conversation,  do  you  talk  about  things  which  are 
of  interest  to  both  you  and  the  other  person? 

8.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  express  your  ideas 
when  they  differ  from  those  around  you? 

9.  In  conversation,  do  you  try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  other  person’s  shoes? 

10.  In  conversation,  do  you  have  a  tendency 
to  do  more  talking  than  the  other  person? 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  how  your  tone  of  voice  may 
affect  others? 

12.  Do  you  refrain  from  saying  something  that  you  know 
will  only  hurt  others  or  make  matters  worse? 

13.  Is  it  difficult  to  accept  constructive 
criticism  from  others? 

14.  When  someone  has  hurt  your  feelings,  do  you 
discuss  this  with  him? 

15.  Do  you  later  apologize  to  someone  whose 
feelings  you  may  have  hurt? 

16.  Does  it  upset  you  a  great  deal  when 
someone  disagrees  with  you? 

17.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  think  clearly 
when  you  are  angry  with  someone? 

18.  Do  you  fail  to  disagree  with  others  because 
you  are  afraid  they  will  get  angry? 

19.  When  a  problem  arises  between  you  and  another 
person,  can  you  discuss  it  without  getting  angry? 

20.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  you  settle 
your  differences  with  others? 

21.  Do  you  pout  and  sulk  for  a  long  time 
when  someone  upsets  you? 

22.  Do  you  become  very  uneasy  when  someone 
pays  you  a  compliment? 
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Yes  No  Some- 

( usually)  (seldom)  times 


23.  Generally,  are  you  able  to  trust  other 
individuals? 

24.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  compliment 
and  praise  others? 

25.  Do  you  deliberately  try  to  conceal  your 
faults  from  others? 

26.  Do  you  help  others  to  understand  you  by 
saying  how  you  think,  feel,  and  believe? 

27.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  confide  in  people? 

28.  Do  you  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  subject 
when  your  feelings  enter  into  a  discussion? 

29.  In  conversation,  do  you  let  the  other  person 
finish  talking  before  reacting  to  what  he  says? 

30.  Do  you  find  yourself  not  paying  attention 
while  in  conversation  with  others? 


31.  Do  you  ever  try  to  listen  for  meaning 
when  someone  is  talking? 

32.  Do  others  seem  to  be  listening  when  you  are  talking? 

33.  In  a  discussion  is  it  difficult  for  you  to  see 
things  from  the  other  person’s  point  of  view? 

34.  Do  you  pretend  you  are  listening  to  others 
when  actually  you  are  not? 

35.  In  conversation,  can  you  tell  the  difference 
between  what  a  person  is  saying  and  what  he 
may  be  feeling? 

36.  While  speaking,  are  you  aware  of  how  others 
are  reacting  to  what  you  are  saying? 

37.  Do  you  feel  that  other  people  wish  you  were 
a  different  kind  of  person? 

38.  Do  other  people  understand  your  feelings? 

39.  Do  others  remark  that  you  always  seem 
to  think  you  are  right? 

40-  Do  you  admit  that  you  are  wrong  when  you  know 
that  you  are  wrong  about  something? 

Total  Score 


1  1974  University  Associates  Publishers,  Inc. 
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Instructions:  Look  at  how  you  responded  to  each  item  in  the  ICI.  In  front  of  the  item  write  the  appro¬ 
priate  weight  from  the  table  on  this  page.  For  example,  if  you  answered  “Yes”  to  item  1,  you  would  find 
below  that  you  get  three  points;  write  the  number  3  in  front  of  item  1  in  the  inventory  and  proceed  to 
score  item  2.  When  you  have  finished  scoring  each  of  the  forty  items,  add  up  your  total  score.  You  may 
wish  to  compare  your  score  to  the  norms  listed  below. 


Yes 

No  Sometimes 

Yes 

No 

Sometimes 

1. 

3 

0  2 

21. 

0 

3 

1 

2. 

3 

0  2 

22. 

0 

3 

1 

3. 

0 

3  1 

23. 

3 

0 

2 

4. 

0 

3  1 

24. 

0 

3 

1 

5. 

3 

0  2 

25. 

0 

3 

1 

6. 

0 

3  1 

26. 

3 

0 

2 

7. 

3 

0  2 

27. 

0 

3 

1 

8. 

0 

3  1 

28. 

0 

3 

1 

9. 

3 

0  2 

29. 

3 

0 

2 

10. 

0 

3  1 

30. 

0 

3 

1 

11. 

3 

0  2 

31. 

3 

0 

2 

12. 

3 

0  2 

32. 

3 

0 

2 

13. 

0 

3  1 

33. 

0 

3 

1 

14. 

3 

0  2 

34. 

0 

3 

1 

15. 

3 

0  2 

35. 

3 

0 

2 

16. 

0 

3  1 

36. 

3 

0 

2 

17. 

0 

3  1 

37. 

0 

3 

1 

18. 

0 

3  1 

38. 

3 

0 

2 

19. 

3 

0  2 

39. 

0 

3 

1 

20. 

3 

0  2 

40. 

3 

0 

2 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  ICI 

Age  Group : 

> 

Males 

Females 

17-21 

Mean  81.79 

Mean 

81.48 

S.D.  21.56 

S.D. 

20.06 

N.  53 

N. 

80 

22-25 

Mean  86.03 

Mean 

94.46 

S.D.  14.74 

S.D. 

11.58 

N.  38 

N. 

26 

26 and  up 

Mean  90.73 

S.D  19.50 

Mean 

S.D. 

86.93 

15.94 

N.  56 

N. 

45 

All  Age  Groups 
by  Sex 

Mean  86.39 

S.D.  19.46 

N.  147 

Mean 

S.D. 

N. 

85.34 

18.22 

151 

All  Age  Groups; 

Males  and  Females 

Mean  85.93 
S.D.  19.05 

Combined 

N.  298 

Reproduced  from 
The  1974  Annual  Handbook 
for  Group  Facilitators 

J.  William  Pfeiffer  and  John  E.  Jones,  Editors 
La  Jolla:  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATES  Publishers  Inc.,  1974 
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EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICAL  ATTENDING* 


This  exercise  deals  with  the  way  you  use  your  body  to  communicate  with 
another  person.  The  basic  elements  of  physical  attending  are: 

S  —  face  the  other  person  SQUARELY 

0  —  adopt  an  OPEN  posture 

L  —  LEAN  toward  the  other 

E  —  keep  good  EYE  contact 

R  —  try  to  be  "at  home"  or  relatively  RELAXED  in  this  position 


Experiencing  nonattending  in  a  one-to-one  conversation 


1.  Identify  your  partner  from  among  the  members  of  your  training  group. 

2.  Partner  A  should  adopt  an  attending  position;  Partner  B  should 
violate  the  rules  of  attending  (do  not  face  partner  squarely, 
and  so  on) . 

3.  Conduct  a  three-  or  four-minute  discussion  of  your  goals  for 
this  training  experience,  what  you  would  like  to  accomplish,  and 
so  forth. 

4.  After  four  minutes  or  so,  change  roles  so  that  Partner  A  now 
violates  the  rules  of  good  attending  while  Partner  B  assumes 
an  attending  position.  Continue  the  conversation  on  goals  for 
another  three  or  four  minutes. 

5.  Stop  the  conversation  and  process  how  you  felt  in  both  attending 
and  nonattending  positions,  what  impact  the  other's  attending  or 
nonattending  had  on  you,  and  so  on. 


★From:  Exercises  in  Helping  Skills:  A  Training  Manual  to  Accompany 

"The  Skilled  Helper",  Gerard  Egan.  Monterey:  Brooks/Cole, 
1975,  p.  10. 
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GROUP  DECISION  MAKING  WORKSHEET* 


Society  is  held  together  by  right  behavior.  Education 
should  teach  people  to  be  good,  honest,  and  upright  human 
beings . 


A  person  is  happiest  when  s/he  knows  s/he  has  done  a 
skillful  job.  People  should  be  taught  things  that  will 
help  them  to  do  their  work  better. 


Knowledge  should  be  valued  for  its  own  sake  because  in 
knowledge  there  is  wisdom.  Education  should  teach  those 
things  that  have  been  found  to  be  true  for  all  people  for 
all  times. 


The  family  is  most  important.  Education  should  teach  one 
to  be  a  more  able  and  responsible  family  member. 


In  these  times,  when  we  must  all  work  together  to  build  our 
country,  education  must  teach  us  first  and  foremost  to  be 
informed,  reliable,  and  cooperative  citizens. 


Now  after  all  the  talk  is  over,  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
natural  for  people  to  want  a  reasonably  comfortable  way  of 
life  and  a  share  of  the  good  things  they  deserve.  Education 
should  primarily  be  planned  to  bring  people  money  and  success. 


If  our  nation  is  to  go  ahead,  our  people  must  start  by 
knowing  and  understanding  their  own  historical  and  cultural 
roots.  Education  should  teach  us  about  our  past — what  parts 
of  it  help  and  hinder  us  now. 


Freedom  means  choice.  A  person  with  no  education  may 
believe  all  or  nothing  s/he  hears  or  reads.  But  education 
should  teach  us  how  to  make  intelligent  choices  in  all 
areas  of  our  lives. 


* Adapted  from  Ruben  et  al.,  Human  Communication  Handbook  Simulations 
and  Games .  New  Jersey:  Hayden  Book,  1975,  p.  82. 
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III.  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS 


Objective : 

To  provide  opportunity  for  assessment  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  interpersonal  relations 

1:00  pm 

A.  Discussion  of  pre-workshop  assignment: 

Supervisor  in-basket  exercise  Part  A 

1:45 

B.  Problem- Analysis  Questionnaire 

2:30 

BREAK 

2:45 

C.  Mini-lecture  on  leadership  characteristics, 
interpersonal  skills 

3:00 

D.  Large  group  discussion  of  current  concerns 
submitted  by  participants 

4:00 

E.  Home  assignment: 

1.  Work  through  Supervisory  Attitudes  Scale 

Part  I 

2.  Read  article  on  McGregor's  Theory  X- 
Theory  Y  Model 

3. 


Do  Part  II  of  the  Scale 


• 
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for 

SUPERVISOR  TRAINING 


Catherine  Garvey 
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IN-BASKET  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SUPERVISOR  TRAINING 


The  primary  task  of  the  supervisor  is  to  assist  teachers  in 
the  improvement  and  development  of  instructional  behavior.  Processes 
by  which  this  task  is  carried  out  include:  observation  in  the  class¬ 
room,  conferencing,  discussion,  inservice  programs,  intervisitation, 
demonstration  teaching  and  other  forms  of  motivation.  By  its  very 
nature,  the  supervisory  function  requires:  self-confidence,  an 
awareness  of  the  social  sensitivities  involved  in  the  task,  an 
awareness  of  the  growth  potential  inherent  in  teachers  and  supervisors 
alike,  and  an  awareness  of  the  critical  importance  in  accuracy  and 
correct  interpretation  of  communication  among  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors.  Effective  communication  and  interaction  comprise, 
perhaps,  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the  entire  supervisory  process. 

With  this  concept  in  mind,  a  tool  for  supervisors  to  use  in  increasing 
awareness  of  the  skills  involved  in  effective  communication  was 
developed. 

Communication  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of  passing 
information  and  understanding  from  one  person  to  another.  Effective 
communication  means  that  there  is  a  successful  transfer  of  information, 
meaning  and  understanding  from  a  sender  to  a  receiver;  in  a  word,  when 
mutual  understanding  results  (Haimann,  1972) . 

Frequently,  a  supervisor's  specific  work  situation  requires 
three-way  communication,  involving  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor. 
Crosby  describes  common  characteristics  of  humanistic  supervision  as: 
a  team  process,  a  peer  relationship  and  being  change  agent  (Leeper, 
1969) .  Elfenbein  writes  that  the  supervisory  role  is  a  facilitating 
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one,  concerned  with  curricular  and  instructional  improvement,  and 
demanding  a  highly  complex  set  of  behaviors  and  skills.  Further, 
she  states  that  to  produce  instructional  and  curricular  changes, 
supervision  focuses  on  human  relations  and  achieving  competence  in 
human  relations  requires  mastery  of:  self-inquiry,  interaction  and 
community  relations  (Heidelbach,  1975) . 

Having  stated  a  need  and  its  importance,  the  next  step  is 
to  suggest  ways  of  meeting  that  need. 

Supervisors  are  not  usually  trained  specifically  for  the 
task  of  supervision;  rather  they  appear  to  move  into  such  positions 
after  having  demonstrated  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  the 
classroom  and  shown  promise  of  being  able  to  work  profitably  with 
other  teachers.  This  assumption  is  true  at  least  in  the  Alberta 
context.  Graduate  study  contributes  toward  the  professional  growth 
of  supervisors,  as  does  supervisory  experience  in  the  field.  It  is 
for  use  in  both  areas,  therefore,  that  the  following  material  has 
been  developed. 

Whatever  the  background  or  preparation,  supervisors  are  apt 
to  encounter  situations  in  which  communication  is  either  very  poor 
or  lacking  altogether,  and  where  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon 
effective  communication.  The  purpose  of  the  following  exercises  is 
to  assist  persons  fulfilling  a  supervisory  role  in  developing  some 
communicative  skills.  The  audience  toward  which  this  material  is 
directed  may  consist  of  students  preparing  for  such  a  role  and/or 
persons  already  working  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
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The  material  includes:  objectives  of  the  exercises, 
in-basket  information,  suggested  procedures  for  use  of  the  material, 
and  a  conclusion. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  material  are  as  follows: 

•  To  study  the  importance  of  communication  in  problem-solving 
situations , 

•  To  aid  in  the  identification  of  communication  skills  in 
deci s ion-making , 

•  To  demonstrate  the  effects  of  poor  communication, 

•  To  focus  on  methods  of  effective  communication, 

•  To  provide  stimulus  items  for  the  study  of  supervisory 
behavior , 

•  To  provide  a  means  of  self-evaluation  for  the  supervisor's 
communication  skills, 

•  To  promote  a  greater  understanding  of  supervisory  role 


functions  and  role  relationships. 
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Caledmon  School  Board  is  one  of  two  urban  school  boards 
operating  in  the  city  of  Caledmon,  population  469,512.  The  city 
has  experienced  a  great  deal  of  growth  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  its  flourishing  economy  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
oil,  natural  gas  and  timber  resources,  farming,  and  a  mixture  of 
light  and  heavy  industry  in  the  vicinity.  The  city,  one  of  three 
in  the  province  of  Macadamia,  serves  as  a  major  distribution  and 
service  centre  for  a  large  geographic  area.  Expectations  are  that 
the  city  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Caledmon  School  Board  is  a  public  school  system,  serving  a 
population  of  40,338  students  in  grades  K  to  12.  A  number  of  ethnic 
groups  are  represented  in  the  student  population.  The  83  schools 
and  1,594  teachers  are  serviced  by  one  central  administrative 
building,  a  warehouse  and  maintenance  centre  and  a  Teacher  Resource 
Centre.  The  system  is  organized  into  a  number  of  departments.  (See 
Figure  1.) 

The  schools  are  well-equipped  and  maintained  and  offer  a 
fair  range  of  courses  and  programs.  Making  use  of  careful  budgeting, 
special  grants  and  other  resources,  Caledmon  School  District  has  been 
able  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  education  and  to  initiate 
a  number  of  new  projects. 

The  teaching  staff  follows  the  pattern  of  most  other  urban 
centres  in  having  a  relatively  high  standard  of  post-secondary 
training.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  presence  of  a  large  university 
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Caledmon  School  Board 


-counsellors 

-therapists 

-clinicians 


30  schools: 

-3  sr.  high 
-5  jr.  high 
-15  elem.-jr. 
-7  elem. 


Zone  3 


27  schools: 

-2  sr.  high 
-1  jr.-sr. 
high 

-3  jr.  high 
-11  elem.-jr. 
-10  elem. 


Figure  1 
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within  the  city  boundaries,  and  partly  to  the  ready  availability  of 
large  numbers  of  fully  qualified  applicants  from  which  to  select  staff, 
a  circumstance  enjoyed  by  most  urban  boards. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  Caledmon  School  Board 
at  present  is  a  steady  decline  in  enrolment,  causing  different 
class  groupings  and  resulting  in  very  few  new  teachers  being  hired 
The  senior  administration  is  concerned  that  a  stationary  staff  may 
tend  to  become  stagnant  professionally. 

*  *  * 
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You  are  Rebecca  West,  a  supervisor  of  elementary  education 
for  the  Caledmon  School  Board.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Acadamia  with  B.A.  and  M.Ed.  degrees,  you  have  held  this  supervisory 
position  for  the  past  seven  years.  Prior  to  that,  you  were  a  class¬ 
room  teacher  for  eight  years.  As  a  member  of  several  professional 
organizations,  you  are  involved  in  a  number  of  projects  and  activities. 

Working  out  of  the  school  board's  central  administration 
office,  your  major  task  is  to  work  with  beginning  elementary  teachers. 
This  puts  you  into  contact  with  a  possible  63  schools.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  you  have  served  on  various  committees,  have  been  successful 
in  your  work  and  enjoyed  a  good  rapport  with  your  colleagues, 
principals  and  the  teaching  staff  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 


*  *  * 
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List  of  In-Basket  Items 
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Number 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Content 

Parents'  Petition 
In-service  Sessions 
Bored  Student 

Volunteers  in  the  Classroom 
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Parents'  Petition 
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You  receive  a  telephone  call  from  a  worried  principal 
requesting  assistance  in  dealing  with  a  parent  petition.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  school,  you  meet  with  the  principal  and  the  teacher 
concerned  who  show  you  the  petition.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
teacher's  shortcomings  as  perceived  by  some  parents  and  the  request 
to  either  have  the  teacher  improve  or  to  have  her  transferred  to 
another  school.  It  is  signed  on  behalf  of  one-third  of  the  parents 
of  her  class. 

As  you  read  the  petition,  you  feel  that  some  of  the 
complaints  are  justified,  since  they  seem  to  parallel  your  own 
experiences  on  previous  visits  to  her  classroom. 

The  teacher  is  upset  and  the  principal  is  looking  to  you 
for  assistance.  What  should  you  do? 


SI 
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In-service  Sessions 


26 


The  group  of  fifty  teachers  with  which  you  have  been  working, 
is  accustomed  to  having  in-service  sessions  during  the  day.  Now, 
because  of  budget  cutbacks,  substitute  teachers  are  no  longer 
available  and  in-service  sessions  must  be  held  after  regular  school 
hours.  Attendance  at  the  first  two  "after  hours"  sessions  has  been 
very  poor.  The  next  session  is  scheduled  in  three  weeks. 

What  can  you  do  to  bolster  attendance? 


S2 
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Bored  Student 
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A  parent  phones  in  to  say  that  her  child  is  bored  in  class. 
The  parent,  a  former  teacher,  feels  that  her  son  is  above  average 
intellectually  and  socially  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  challenge. 
The  principal,  who  knows  the  parent,  will  not  let  her  speak  to  the 
teacher,  she  says,  his  reasons  being  that  the  teacher  is  new,  has 
her  hands  full  and  is  doing  the  best  she  can. 

The  parent  wishes  to  know  what  can  be  done  for  the  boy. 

How  do  you  respond  to  her  question? 
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Volunteers  in  the  Classroom 
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Miss  Jones,  a  teacher  with  whom  you  have  been  working, 
calls  to  complain  about  two  parent  volunteers  in  her  classroom. 
They  seem  to  challenge  or  contradict  some  of  her  teaching  in  the 
presence  of  the  students.  One  parent  prefers  to  use  upper  case 
lettering  while  working  with  the  children,  contrary  to  the  lower 
case  lettering  that  Miss  Jones  has  been  using  with  them.  Another 
parent  wants  to  enforce  harsh  disciplinary  measures  when  she  helps 
out  in  the  classroom.  Such  methods  conflict  with  the  supportive 
atmosphere  Miss  Jones  attempts  to  maintain  in  her  classes. 

The  principal  is  reluctant  to  confront  the  parents  whose 
support  for  the  school  has  been  hard  won.  During  the  last  few 
years,  the  school  has  made  a  priority  of  promoting  parent  involve¬ 
ment  at  all  levels. 

What  can  be  done? 


S4 
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Directions  for  Using  the  Material 
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Following  are  a  number  of  exercises  designed  to  assist  in 
the  beneficial  use  of  the  foregoing  material. 


A.  Immediate  In-Basket  Item  Responses 

1.  Read  in-basket  item  S3. 

(a)  Should  Rebecca  West  get  involved  in  the  dispute  between 
the  parent  and  principal? 

(b)  What  assumptions  can  Rebecca  make  concerning  the  situation? 

(c)  What  information  should  Rebecca  have  before  making  a 
decision? 

(d)  Write  a  probable  dialogue  between  Rebecca  and  the  parent. 

2.  Read  in-basket  item  S4. 

(a)  What  are  some  of  the  issues  in  this  case? 

(b)  How  should  Rebecca  respond  to  the  problem? 

(c)  What  action  should  the  principal  take,  if  any? 

(d)  If  Rebecca  holds  a  conference  with  the  principal,  write 
out  a  probable  conversation. 

3.  Read  in-basket  item  SI. 

(a)  What  values  are  at  stake? 

(b)  What  action  should  Rebecca  take? 

(c)  Role  play  the  teacher/supervisor  conference. 

(d)  What  implications  are  there  if  the  problem  is  mishandled? 

4.  Read  in-basket  item  S2. 

(a)  What  are  the  other  possible  causes  of  poor  attendance? 

(b)  What  immediate  action  should  Rebecca  take? 

(c)  What  longer-term  action  should  Rebecca  take? 

(d)  Will  she  need  to  involve  other  administrative  personnel 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem? 
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PROBLEM-ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Barry  Oshry  and  Roger  Harrison 


Research  indicates  that  those  factors  that  sus¬ 
tain  problem  situations  in  organizations  can  be 
categorized  into  two  types  and  three  areas  of 
deficiencies. 

Significant  factors  in  organizational  problems 
range  from  an  individual’s  unwillingness  to  say 
where  he  stands  on  an  issue,  to  excessive  organi¬ 
zational  demands  on  employees,  to  inadequate 
planning  on  the  part  of  management.  From  these 
varied  factors,  however,  deficiencies  in  two  areas 
emerge:  rational-technical  and  openness,  the  lat¬ 
ter  deficiency  resulting  in  a  closed  situation. 
These  failings  can  be  found  in  others,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  in  oneself. 


Others 

Organization 

Self 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

RATIONAL-TECHNICAL  FAILURES 

In  the  area  of  others,  rational-technical  failures 
include  lack  of  initiative,  unwillingness  to  devote 
sufficient  time  and  effort  to  the  problem,  in¬ 
adequate  ideas,  and  a  tendency  not  to  confront 
the  issue. 

In  the  organization,  this  type  of  failure  in¬ 
cludes  excessive  demands,  insufficient  allowance 
of  time  to  complete  tasks,  refusal  to  consider  the 
problem  important,  and  inadequate  guidance  or 
assistance. 

For  self,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  person, 
rational-technical  failures  consist  of  inadequate 
initiative,  inadequate  planning,  poor  commu¬ 
nication,  unrevealed  desires  and  objectives,  and 
unclear  analysis  of  the  problem. 


FAILURES  IN  OPENNESS 

In  others,  failures  in  openness  can  be  seen  when 
people  are  resentful  of  outside  suggestions  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  help,  unwilling  to  cooperate,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
resistant  to  changing  their  ways,  not  sensitive  to 
the  effects  of  their  actions  on  others,  difficult 
to  approach,  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  others’ 
viewpoints. 

Failures  in  openness  in  the  organization  occur 
when  it  has  excessive  “red  tape,’’  becomes  inflex¬ 
ible,  has  old-fashioned  or  outdated  ideas,  resists 
suggestions,  is  unwilling  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  new  situations,  or  resists  experimentation. 

Examples  of  failures  in  openness  that  relate  to 
the  self  occur  when  the  person  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
proach,  is  insensitive  to  others’  needs  and  goals, 
resists  others’  suggestions,  expects  too  much  of 
others,  is  competitive,  is  not  objective,  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  change,  and  is  unwilling  to  understand 
the  other  person’s  point  of  view. 

THE  PROBLEM-ANALYSIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  purposes  of  this  questionnaire  are  several: 
(1)  It  is  intended  to  help  the  respondent  analyze 
the  reasons  for  the  problem  he  has  identified;  (2) 
it  offers  an  instrument  to  survey  and  analyze  a 
commonly  agreed-upon  problem;  (3)  it  functions 
as  a  tool  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  training. 

Preliminary  research  results  indicate  an  order 
of  expected  responses,  ranging  from  high  to  low: 
Others/ Rational-Technical;  Others/ Closed;  Or¬ 
ganization  / Rational-Technical;  Organization / 
Closed;  Self /  Rational-Technical;  and  Self/ 
Closed.  In  other  words,  people  tend  to  blame 
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others  most  for  problems,  then  the  organization, 
and  only  lastly  themselves. 

However,  it  also  seems  apparent  that  human 
relations  training  effects  a  shift  toward  higher 
Self  scores,  indicating  more  ownership  of  one’s 
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behavior  and  its  effects,  and  toward  lower  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Others  scores,  a  result  that  sug¬ 
gests  that  as  individuals  take  more  responsibility 
for  their  problems,  they  tend  to  blame  outside 
influences  less. 


Barry  Oshry,  Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  Power  ir  Systems  Education,  NTL  Institute.  He  is  the  devel¬ 
oper  of  the  Power  ir  Systems  Laboratory,  an  approach  to  the  study  of  personal,  group,  and 
system  power.  Dr.  Oshry ’s  background  is  in  T-grotip  training,  group  dynamics,  and  political 
psychology. 

Roger  Harrison,  Ph.D.,  is  Vice-President  for  Overseas  Operations,  Development  Research  As¬ 
sociates,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  His  recent  work  includes  the  development  of  the 
Autonomy  Laboratory  and  the  Positive  Power  and  Influence  Workshop.  Dr.  Harrison  lives  in 
England,  where  he  specializes  in  organization  development  and  in  the  creation  of  self- directed 
methotls  for  educating  managers  and  consultants. 
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PROBLEM-ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Barry  Oshry  and  Roger  Harrison 


This  questionnaire  asks  you  to  consider  in  detail  a  meaningful 
human  relations  problem  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  your  work. 

The  problem  that  you  select  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Von  are  directly  involved  in  the  situation. 

b.  The  problem  is  presently  unAeAolved. 

c.  You  are  dAj>&a£u>{)i.<id  with  the  situation  and  would  like  to 
change  it. 

d.  The  situation  is  -InteApeAAonaJt ,  involving  your  relationship 
with  some  other  person  or  persons. 

e.  The  problem  is  important  to  you. 

Some  typical  work  problems: 

•  A  consultant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  a  teacher's 
work  and  with  that  person's  apparently  negative  attitude. 

•  A  supervisor  thinks  that  his  department  head  is  not  effective 
in  resolving  a  persistent  conflict  between  the  personnel  and 
curriculum  departments. 

•  A  staff  specialist  believes  that  her  services  are  being 
resisted  or  not  adequately  used  by  the  administration. 

•  A  consultant  has  been  unable  to  convince  the  director  that 
certain  policy  changes  are  needed. 

•  A  principal  thinks  that  the  supervisor  is  overly  interfering, 
more  interested  in  demonstrating  authority  than  in  collaborating. 

To  give  this  questionnaire  maximal  value,  first  select  the  mo-it 
cAsiticaZ  InteApzsiAOYial  p/ioblm  confronting  you  at  work.  Then  consider 
each  of  the  following  forty-eight  possible  factors.  Indicate  the 
degree  to  which  you  think  each  has  contributed  to  the  problem  by 
writing  in  front  of  each  item  the  number  corresponding  to  your  feelings 
about  the  importance  of  this  causative  factor. 

1.  It  is  totaJULy  uyUmp octant  in  creating  or  maintaining  this  problem. 

2.  It  is  KtlcuUvaly  uyumpoMtant  in  creating  or  maintaining  this  problem. 

3.  It  is  mod&ia£z.ly  Important  in  creating  or  maintaining  this  problem. 

4.  It  is  important  in  creating  or  maintaining  this  problem. 

5.  It  is  vQAy  impoKtcmt  in  creating  or  maintaining  this  problem. 

In  the  questionnaire  the  term  "others"  or  "the  other  persons"  means 
those  with  whom  you  are  directly  involved  in  the  problem.  The  term 
"organization"  means  aspects  of  the  work  situation  other  than  "the  other 
persons"  directly  involved.  The  "organization"  includes  policies  and 
procedures,  structure,  and  decisions  of  groups  and  persons  not  directly 
involved  in  the  problem. 


. 
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1.  I  have  not  let  the  others  know  just  where  I  stand  on  this  problem. 

2.  The  organization  demands  too  much  of  me  to  be  able  to  handle  this  prob¬ 
lem  adequately. 

3.  I  have  been  relatively  difficult  to  approach. 

4.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  organizational  “red  tape.” 

5.  The  other  persons  are  resentful  of  any  outside  suggestions  or  attempts  to 
help. 

6.  The  other  persons  have  not  planned  adequately. 

7.  I  have  not  taken  as  much  initiative  as  I  should  have  to  remedy  this  situation. 

8.  The  organization  does  not  allow  me  enough  time  to  handle  this  problem 
adequately. 

9.  I  have  been  insensitive  to  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  others. 

10.  The  organization  has  become  inflexible. 

11.  The  other  persons  directly  involved  in  the  problem  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate. 

12.  The  other  persons  are  lacking  in  initiative. 

13.  I  have  tended  to  let  the  problem  slide  rather  than  attack  it  directly. 

14.  The  organization  is  lax  in  taking  corrective  action. 

15.  I  have  tended  to  resist  suggestions  from  others. 

16.  Organizational  policies  have  not  changed  sufficiently  with  the  times  to 
handle  this  type  of  problem. 

17.  The  other  persons  are  unwilling  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

18.  The  other  persons  do  not  carry  their  share  of  the  load. 

19.  I  have  not  planned  adequately  to  meet  this  situation. 

20.  Organization  policies  and  procedures  are  not  adequate  guides  for  dealing 
with  this  situation. 

21.  I  have  tended  to  expect  the  other  persons  to  go  my  way  more  than  is 
reasonable. 

22.  The  organization  resists  suggestions  aimed  at  producing  change. 

23.  The  other  persons  overestimate  their  own  abilities. 

24.  The  other  persons  are  unwilling  to  devote  enough  time  and  effort  to  solve 
this  problem. 

25.  I  have  not  been  clear  in  communicating  my  own  position  to  the  other 
persons. 

26.  The  organization  does  not  consider  this  type  of  problem  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  provide  the  means  for  solving  it. 

27.  I  have  been  competitive,  thus  hindering  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

28.  The  organization  is  unwilling  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  new  situations. 

29.  The  other  persons  resist  changing  their  ways  of  doing  things. 
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30. 


31. 


.32. 


-33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 

.38. 


.39. 

.40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

.47. 

.48. 


The  other  persons  have  not  suggested  ideas  to  solve  this  problem,  or  their 
suggestions  have  been  inadequate. 

I  have  tended  to  keep  my  own  desires  and  objectives  hidden. 

The  organization  does  not  offer  help  on  this  type  of  problem. 

Because  of  my  own  interests,  I  have  been  unable  to  look  at  the  problem 
objectively. 

The  organization  resists  attempts  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  solving 
problems. 

The  other  persons  are  not  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  their  actions. 

The  other  persons  are  not  willing  to  devote  the  money  or  other  resources 
needed  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  have  not  experimented  with  new  ways  of  handling  the  situation. 

The  organization  does  not  provide  adequate  resources  for  dealing  with  this 
kind  of  problem. 

I  have  resisted  changing  my  usual  patterns  of  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  favorable  action  from  authorities  in  the  organization. 
The  other  persons  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  others’  points  of  view. 

The  other  persons  do  not  give  a  high  priority  to  solving  this  problem. 

I  have  not  adequately  analyzed  the  situation. 

The  situation  is  not  receiving  sufficient  guidance  from  authorities  in  the 
organization. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  other  persons’ 
viewpoints. 

Policies  and  procedures  of  the  organization  do  not  permit  the  changes 
needed  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  other  persons  have  been  difficult  to  approach. 

The  other  persons  have  let  the  problem  slide. 
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PROBLEM-ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCORING  SHEET 


35 


Instructions.  Transfer  your  responses  to  the  forty-eight  questionnaire  items  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  spaces  below  and  sum  each  of  the  six  columns. 


Others 

Organization 

Self 

Rational-Technical 

Closed 

Rational-Technical 

Closed 

Rational-Technical 

Closed 

' 

Item 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 


i 


t 

--L. 
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25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


32. 

.33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


Others 

Organization 

Self 

Rational-Technical  j  Closed 

Rational-Technical 

Closed 

Rational-Technical 

Closed 

1  ! 

i 


47. 


48. 


Raw 

Scores 

Average 

Importance 

Scores* 


Others 

Organization 

Self 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

Rational- 

Technical 

Closed 

^Divide  each  raw  score  by  8. 
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PROBLEM-ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PROFILE  SHEET 


Instructions: 

1.  In  the  boxes  below  the  graph,  copy  your  average  importance  scores  from  the  Scoring  Sheet. 

2.  Shade  in  the  bar  above  each  score  to  the  level  indicated  by  that  score. 

3.  Compare  your  profile  with  those  depicted  below. 


Average 

Importance 

Score 


Rational-  Closed 

Technical 

Others 


Rational-  Closed 

Technical 

Organization 


Rational-  Closed 

Technical 

Self 


NORMATIVE  DATA 


2!  4 

o 

o 

C/3 

D 

c  3 

co 

t 

o 

a 

-  2 
0) 

05 

(0 

k. 

6 

<  1 


Legend 

R-T  =  Rational-Technical 
Cl  =  Closed 


Others 


R-T 


Organization 


Cl 


Self 


R-T 


Cl 


R-T 


Cl 


P-AQ  Subscales 


a/  4 

o 

o 

C/3 

05 

O  Q 

c  3 

ro 

tr 

o 

a 

S  2 

<D 

O) 

CD 

0) 

<  1 


Others 


R-T 


Cl 


Organization 


R-T 


Cl 


Self 


R-T 


Cl 


P-AQ  Subscales 


Figure  1.  Diagnostic  Scores  for 
167  Managers  in  Manufacturing 
Organizations 


Figure  2.  Diagnostic  Scores 
for  87  Civil  Service 
Middle  Managers 


Figure  3.  Diagnostic  Scores 
for  50  Managers  in 
Manufacturing  Organizations 
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December  19,  1978 


IV.  TECHNIQUES  IN  SUPERVISION 


Objective : 
8:30  am 


9:30 


11:30 

11:50 


To  facilitate  the  development  of  supervisory  skills 

A.  Theoretical  framework  of  supervision: 

1.  Review  home  assignment  on  McGregor's  Theory  X- 
Theory  Y  Model 

2.  Directed  exercise:  Supervisor  in-basket  Part  B 

B.  Triad  activity: 

1.  Assessment  of  consultation  skills 

2.  Practice  in  one-to-one  consultation 

C.  Debriefing 

D.  Videotape:  Successful  Teacher  Evaluation 


LUNCH 
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SUPERVISORY  ATTITUDES:  THE  X-Y  SCALE* 


Directions : 

1.  Complete  Part  I  of  the  scale. 

2.  Read  article  on  McGregor's  Theory  X-Theory  Y  Model. 

3.  Complete  Part  II  of  the  scale. 

4.  Score  Part  I  as  follows: 

For  Items  1-3  and  5-9  the  scoring  is  done  like  this: 

Do  Tend  to  Do  Tend  to  Avoid  Avoid 

12  3  4 


Items  4  and  10  are  worded  so  that  the  scoring  is  reversed  from 
that  of  the  other  eight  items.  Thus,  their  scale  is  4,  3,  2  and  1. 

Place  the  appropriate  number  beside  your  check  mark  and  add  these 
numbers.  This  score  is  then  located  on  the  scale  in  Part  II  and 
is  a  crude  index  of  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent's  assumptions 
match  those  of  the  two  theories. 

5.  The  results  will  be  discussed  in  tomorrow's  session. 


*The  X-Y  Scale  was  adapted  from  an  instrument  developed  by  Robert  N. 
Ford  of  AT&T  for  in-house  training  of  supervisors.  Ten  items  were 
taken  from  the  longer  instrument,  and  the  selection  was  based  upon 
their  application  to  a  wide  variety  of  training  enterprises. 
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SUPERVISORY  ATTITUDES:  THE  X-Y  SCALE 


Parti 

Directions:  The  following  are  various  types  of  behavior  which  a  supervisor  (manager,  leader)  may 
enSa8e  ln  1°  relation  to  subordinates.  Read  each  item  carefully  and  then  put  a  check  mark  in  one 
of  the  columns  to  indicate  what  you  would  do. 


If  I  were  the  supervisor,  I  would: 


Make  a  Great 
Effort  to 
Do  This 


Tend  to 
Do  This 


Tend  to 
Avoid  Doing 
This 


Make  a  Great 
Effort  to 
Avoid  This 


1.  Closely  supervise  my  subordinates  in 
order  to  get  better  work  from  them. 

2.  Set  the  goals  and  objectives  for  my 
subordinates  and  sell  them  on  the  merits 
of  my  plans. 

3.  Set  up  controls  to  assure  that  my 
subordinates  are  getting  the  job  done. 

4.  Encourage  my  subordinates  to  set  their 
own  goals  and  objectives. 

5.  Make  sure  that  my  subordinates’  work 
is  planned  out  for  them. 

6.  Check  with  my  subordinates  daily  to  see 
if  they  need  any  help. 

7.  Step  in  as  soon  as  reports  indicate  that 
the  job  is  slipping. 

8.  Push  my  people  to  meet  schedules  if 
necessary. 

9.  Have  frequent  meetings  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on. 

10.  Allow  subordinates  to  make 
important  decisions. 
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McGregor’s 
Theory  X-Theory  Y 
Model 


The  first  acquaintance  with  X  and  “Y”  for  many  of  us  was  as  unknowns  in  Algebra  I.  During  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  X  and  Y  ’  took  on  some  additional  meanings  for  readers  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  contemporary  management  thinking. 

In  1960,  Douglas  McGregor  published  his  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise.  This  was  to  be  a 
major  force  in  the  application  of  behavioral  science  to  management’s  attempts  to  improve 
productivity  in  organizations.  McGregor  was  trying  to  stimulate  people  to  examine  the  reasons 
underlying  the  way  they  tried  to  influence  human  activity,  particularly  at  work.  He  saw 
management  thinking  and  activity  as  based  on  two  very  different  sets  of  assumptions  about 
people.  These  sets  of  assumptions,  called  X  and  Y,  have  come  to  be  applied  to  management 
styles;  e.g.,  an  individual  is  a  theory  X  manager  or  a  theory  Y  manager. 

McGregor  looked  at  the  various  approaches  to  managing  people  in  organizations  —  not 
only  industrial  organizations  but  others  as  well  —  services,  schools,  and  public  agencies  and 
concluded  that  the  styles  or  approaches  to  management  used  by  people  in  positions  of  authority 
could  be  examined  and  understood  in  light  of  those  manager’s  assumptions  about  people.  He 
suggested  that  a  manager’s  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  lay  in  the  very  subtle,  frequently 
unconscious  effects  of  these  assumptions  on  his  attempts  to  manage  or  influence  others. 

As  he  looked  at  the  behaviors,  structures,  systems,  and  policies  set  up  in  some  organizations, 
he  found  them  contrary  to  information  coming  out  of  research  at  that  time:  information  about 
human  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  people  at  work.  It  appeared  that  management  was  based  on 
ways  of  looking  at  people  that  did  not  agree  with  what  behavioral  scientists  knew  and  were 
learning  about  people  as  they  went  about  their  work  in  some,  or  perhaps  most  organizations. 

THEORY  X 

The  traditional  view  of  man,  widely  held,  was  labeled  “X”  and  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  following 
set  of  assumptions: 

1.  The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  for  work  and  will  avoid  it  if  he  can. 

2.  Because  of  this  human  characteristic  of  dislike  for  work,  most  people  must  be  coerced, 
controlled,  directed,  or  threatened  with  punishment  to  get  them  to  put  forth  adequate 
effort  toward  the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives. 

3.  The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  directed,  wishes  to  avoid  responsibility,  has 
relatively  little  ambition,  and  wants  security  above  all. 

Of  course,  these  assumptions  aren’t  set  out  or  stated,  but  if  we  examine  how  organizations 
are  structured  and  policies,  procedures,  and  work  rules  established,  we  can  see  them  operating. 
Job  responsibilities  are  closely  spelled  out,  goals  are  imposed  without  individual  employee 
involvement  or  consideration,  reward  is  contingent  on  working  within  the  system,  and  punishment 
falls  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rules  as  established.  These  factors  all  influence  how  people 
respond,  but  the  underlying  assumptions  or  reasons  for  them  are  seldom  tested  oi  even  lecognized 
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us  assumptions.  The  fact  is  that  most  people  act  as  il  their  beliefs  about  human  nature  were 
correct  and  require  no  study  or  checking. 

This  st  t  of  assumptions  about  people  may  result  in  very  contrasting  styles  of  management. 
We  may  see  a  hard  01  a  soft  approach  to  managing,  but  both  approaches  will  be  based  on 
these  ideas  set  out  above.  One  theory  X  manager  may  drive  his  men  at  their  work  because  he 
thinks  that  they  are  laz\  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  things  done.  Another  may  look  at 
his  men  in  the  same  way,  but  he  may  think  the  way  to  get  lazy  people  to  work  is  to  be  nice  to 
them,  to  coax  productive  activity  out  of  them. 

This  view  of  man  was  characteristic  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  which  had  seen 
the  effects  of  Frederick  Taylor’s  scientific  management  school  of  thought.  His  focus  had  been  on 
man  as  an  aspect  of  the  productive  cycle  much  like  that  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  had 
allowed  for  advances  in  productivity.  Yet  it  was  out  of  this  managerial  climate  that  tended  to 
v  iew  man  as  an  interchangeable  part  of  a  machine  — as  a  machine  element  that  was  set  in  motion 
by  the  application  of  external  forces  —  that  the  human  relations”  view  grew  and  the  behavioral 
science  school  developed. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  the  application  of  understandings  of  human  behavior  from  the 
behavioral  sciences  is  not  an  extension  of  the  human  relations  focus  of  the  1940’s  and  1950’s. 
These  two  grew  up  separately.  One  might  construe  that  the  human  relations  view  of  handling 
people  prevalent  at  that  time  was  manipulative  and  merely'  a  “soft”  theory  “X  approach. 


THEORY  Y 

Another  view  of  man  not  necessarily  the  opposite  extreme  of  “X”  was  called  “Y”  or  theory  “Y.” 
This  set  of  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man  which  influenced  manager  behaviors  is  set 
out  below. 

1.  The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort  in  work  is  as  natural  as  play  or  rest. 

2.  External  control  and  threat  of  punishment  are  not  the  only  means  for  bringing  about 
effort  toward  organizational  objectives.  Man  will  exercise  self-control  in  the  service  of 
objectives  to  which  he  is  committed. 

3.  Commitment  to  objectives  is  dependent  on  rewards  associated  with  their  achievement. 
The  most  important  rewards  are  those  that  satisfy  needs  for  self-respect  and  personal 
improvement. 

4.  The  average  human  being  learns,  under  proper  conditions,  not  only  to  accept,  but  to 
seek  responsibility. 

5.  The  capacity  to  exercise  a  relatively  high  degree  of  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  creativity 
in  the  solution  of  organizational  problems  is  widely,  not  narrowly,  distributed  in  the 
population. 

6.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life,  the  intellectual  potentialities  of  the  average 
human  being  are  only  partially  utilized. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  soft  approach  to  managing  human  endeavor. 
Examined  closely  it  can  be  seen  as  a  very  demanding  style:  it  sets  high  standards  for  all  and 
expects  people  to  reach  for  them.  It  is  not  only  hard  on  the  employee  who  may  not  have  had 
any  prior  experience  with  the  managerial  behaviors  resulting  from  these  assumptions^but  it  also 
demands  a  very  different  way  of  acting  from  the  supervisor  or  manager  who  has  grown  up  under 
at  least  some  of  the  theory  X  influences  in  our  culture.  While  we  can  intellectually  understand 
and  agree  with  some  of  these  ideas,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  put  them  into  practice.  Risk-taking  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  for  he  must  allow  employees  or  subordinates  to  experiment 
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with  activities  tor  which  he  may  feel  they  do  not  presently  have  the  capability.  The  learning  and 
growth  resulting  from  this  opportunity  may  handsomely  reward  the  risk. 

The  focus  of  a  \  manager  is  on  man  as  a  growing,  developing,  learning  being,  while  an  X 
manager  views  man  as  static,  fully  developed,  and  capable  of  little  change.  A  theory  X  manager 
sets  the  parameters  of  his  employees  achievements  by  determining  their  potentialities  in  light  of 
negative  assumptions.  A  theory  Y  manager  allows  his  people  to  test  the  limits  of  their  capabilities 
and  uses  errors  for  learning  better  ways  of  operating  rather  than  as  clubs  for  forcing  submission 
to  the  system.  Me  structures  work  so  that  an  employee  can  have  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
personal  growth.  I  he  motivation  comes  from  the  work  itself  and  provides  a  much  more  powerful 
incentive  than  the  “externals’  of  theory  X. 

A  suggestion  for  your  consideration  is  to  make  the  same  assumptions  about  others  that  you 
make  about  yourself,  and  then  act  in  the  appropriate  manner.  You  might  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


Albert  J.  Robinson 
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Directions.  Read  the  descriptions  of  the  two  theories  of  leadership  below.  Think  about  your  own 
attitudes  towaid  subordinates,  and  locate  on  the  scale  below  where  you  think  you  are  in  reference 
to  these  sets  of  assumptions. 


THEORY  X  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  of  work  and  will  avoid  it  if  he  can. 

2.  Because  of  this  human  characteristic  of  dislike  for  work,  most  people  must  be  coerced,  con¬ 
trolled,  directed,  and  threatened  with  punishment  to  get  them  to  put  forth  adequate  effort 
toward  the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives. 

3.  The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  directed,  wishes  to  avoid  responsibility,  has  relatively 
little  ambition,  and  wants  security  above  all. 


THEORY  Y  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort  in  work  is  as  natural  as  play  or  rest. 

2.  External  control  and  the  threat  of  punishment  are  not  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  effort 
toward  organizational  objectives.  Man  will  exercise  self-direction  and  self-control  in  the  service 
of  objectives  to  which  he  is  committed. 

3.  Commitment  to  objectives  is  a  function  of  the  rewards  associated  with  their  achievement. 

4.  The  average  human  being  learns  under  proper  conditions  not  only  to  accept  but  also  to  seek 
responsibility. 

5.  The  capacity  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  imagination,  ingenuity  and  creativity  in  the  solution 
of  organizational  problems  is  widely,  not  narrowly,  distributed  in  the  population. 

6.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life  the  intellectual  potentialities  of  the  average 
human  being  are  only  partially  utilized. 


Indicate  on  the  scale  below  where  you  would  classify  your  own  basic  attitudes  toward  your 
subordinates  in  terms  of  McGregor’s  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y. 


Theory  X  J- 
10 


+ 

20 


30 


-j  Theory  Y 
40 
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B.  Theoretical  Framework  of  Supervisory  Function 

1.  Consider  supervisory  behavior  in  terms  of  McGregor's  Theory  X  and 
Theory  Y. 

(a)  Outline  Rebecca  West's  responses  and  attempted  solutions  to 
the  in-basket  items  if  she  subscribed  to  Theory  X.  Do  the 
same  for  Theory  Y. 

(b)  What  would  be  the  teacher's  response  and  resultant  behavior 
in  each  case? 

(c)  Which  approach  is  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run? 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  motivation  to  work  is  a  state  characterized 
by  a  progression  of  events  and  feelings  which  conceptually  begins 
with  important  and  meaningful  work;  which  leads  to  improved  effort 
and  performance;  which  leads  to  increased  intrinsic  satisfaction; 
which  leads  to  increased  identification  with  and  commitment  to 
one's  job.  (Sergiovanni ,  1975) 

(a)  In  light  of  this  statement,  make  note  of  Rebecca  West's 
priorities  were  she  to  adhere  to  the  theory  of  intrinsic 
motivation. 

(b)  If  Rebecca  believed  that  all  teachers  functioned  according 

to  this  theory,  what  difficulties,  if  any,  might  she  encounter? 

3.  Rubin  suggests  four  critical  factors  in  good  teaching  performance: 

•  the  teacher's  sense  of  purpose 

•  the  teacher's  perception  of  children 

•  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  subject 

•  the  teacher's  mastery  of  technique 

(Sergiovanni,  1975) 

Using  these  factors  as  basic  criteria,  suggest  how  Rebecca  West 
might  assess  each  situation  in  terms  of  offering  viable  solutions 
to  the  problems . 

4.  (a)  What  barriers  to  communication  may  have  contributed  to  each  of 

the  in-basket  situations? 

(b)  List  methods  whereby  these  barriers  can  be  overcome. 

(c)  Analyze  each  of  the  following  barriers  to  effective  communica¬ 
tion  and  relate  it  to  the  in-basket  items: 

(i)  language  barrier 

(ii)  barriers  due  to  status  and  position 

(iii)  barriers  due  to  resistance  to  change 

(iv)  other  barriers  such  as  prejudice,  physical  conditions 
and  personal  feelings. 
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5.  Discuss  the  merits  of  the  following  statement:  As  supervisors 
and  teachers  see  acts  of  communicating  as  ultimately  enriching 
themselves  and  the  individuals  with  whom  they  interact,  they  will 
give  planned  attention  to  insuring  that  the  self  which  is  extended 
is  worth  sharing.  (Berman,  1971) 

6.  Recall  that  mutual  understanding  is  the  essence  of  communication. 

To  help  develop  skills  which  enhance  such  communication,  work 
through  these  activities  as  suggested  by  Berman. 

(a)  Tape  record  a  conversation  between  a  supervisor  and  a  teacher. 
Ask  a  third  party  to  record  what  s/he  believes  to  be  the 
supervisor's  intent.  Then  ask  each  of  the  two  persons  involved 
in  the  communication  to  record  what  s/he  perceived  to  be  the 
purposes.  Compare  the  three  statements  for  similarities  and 
differences . 

(b)  The  supervisor  should  be  aware  of  the  multiple  ways  in  which 
language  can  be  used.  In  the  case  of  the  bored  student, 
construct  a  conversation  between  the  parent  and  Rebecca, 
reflecting  the  supervisor's  willingness  to  be  critical  of 

the  school;  construct  another  conversation  reflecting  Rebecca's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sincerity  of  the  principal's 
motives . 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  petition,  indicate  how  Rebecca  might  have 
shown  her  reaction  to  the  situation  in  non-verbal  ways. 

(d)  In  handling  the  in-service  problem,  suggest  ways  in  which 
Rebecca  might  obtain  feedback  from  the  teachers. 

(e)  If  communication  involves  such  elements  as  understanding, 
acknowledgement  and  agreement,  outline  how  Rebecca  might 
assist  the  teacher  in  resolving  her  difficulties  with  the 
volunteer  parents,  making  use  of  a  tape  recording,  video¬ 
tape  or  role-play. 

7.  In  three  in-basket  items,  SI,  S3  and  S4,  the  principal  is  an 
integral  participant  in  the  situation.  For  each  of  these  cases: 

(a)  List  in  a  column,  the  principal's  probable  concerns, 

(b)  In  a  second  column,  list  the  teacher's  probable  concerns, 

(c)  Determine  the  patterns  of  communication  which  Rebecca  should 
attempt  to  develop  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  teacher 
and  principal. 

8.  Construct  an  interview  guide  and  interview  seven  to  ten  super¬ 
visors  to  determine  their  opinion,  knowledge  and  use  of 
effective  communication  techniques.  Write  a  report  including 
conclusions  from  your  findings. 
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9.  Prepare  a  questionnaire  which  will  identify  teachers'  expectations 
of  the  nature,  quality  and  outcome  of  teacher/supervisor  relations 
in  crisis  situations.  Ask  ten  or  more  teachers  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  write  a  report  on  the  findings. 

10.  Using  Stambler's  (1972)  Model  Inquiry  outlined  below,  choose  one 
of  the  four  in-basket  items  and  analyze  as  follows: 

(a)  Identification  Skill:  Ability  to  Focus  on  Problem 

Give  a  short  summary  of  the  problem  and  the  reason  for  its 
existence . 

(b)  Inductive  Skill:  Hypothesizing  by  Relating  a  Particular 
Phenomenon  to  a  General  Idea 

Use  your  own  hypothesis  to  express  clearly  and  precisely  a 
general  theory  which  will  clarify  the  significance  of  the 
problem. 

(c)  Deductive  Skill:  Using  the  Hypothesis  as  a  Model  to  Look 
for  Needed  Evidence 

If  the  above-stated  hypothesis  is  correct,  what  problems  or 
issues  would  you  probably  find? 

(d)  Deductive  Skill:  Using  Criteria  for  Relevant  Facts 
What  evidence  is  relevant  for  testing  this  hypothesis? 

(e)  Inductive  Skill:  Developing  Generalizations  for  the 
Structure  of  a  Discipline 

What  generalizations  can  be  tentatively  formulated? 

(f)  Inquiry  Skill:  Delineating  and  Developing  Cognitive  and 
Affective  Questions 

Take  into  consideration  analytical,  synthesis  and  evaluative 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

11.  Construct  a  supervisor/teacher  incident  of  your  own  and  answer 
the  following  questions: 

(a)  Whose  participation  will  be  most  helpful  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem? 

(b)  Whose  participation  seems  to  hinder  solution  of  the  problem? 

(c)  What  more  information  is  required? 

(d)  What  should  be  done  that  will  be  helpful? 


. 
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12.  Figure  2  illustrates  a  concept  of  staff  relations  as  outlined  by 
Getzels  and  Guba.  Use  it  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
supervisory  function  as  it  relates  to  communication  skills.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  in-basket  items  presented  represent  just  one 
aspect  of  the  supervisor's  role.  The  supervisory  task  entails  a 
variety  of  problems,  some  of  which  emerge  suddenly  and  become 
critical.  Prepare  a  statement  of  rationale. 

13.  It  has  been  said  that  a  supervisory  program  contains  three  domains 
of  instruction — teaching,  human  relations  and  curriculum 
(Heidelbach,  1975) .  Analyze  one  of  the  in-basket  items  in  this 
regard. 


Conclusion 


The  in-basket  technique  presented  has,  hopefully,  provided  a 
mechanism  for: 

•  the  opportunity  to  see  the  whole  picture,  to  view  each 
problem  in  broad  context, 

•  a  degree  of  introspection  not  often  provided  in  real  life 
situations , 

•  the  application  of  theoretical  concepts  to  supervisory 
behavior , 

•  a  medium  of  instruction  for  aspirants  to  supervisory 
positions , 

•  assisting  practicing  supervisors  in  self-evaluation  and/or 
improvement  in  communication  methods. 
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CONSULTATION-SKILLS  INVENTORY 


This  check  list  is  designed  to  help  you  think  about  various  aspects 
of  the  behaviors  involved  in  consultation.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  assess  your  skills  and  to  set  your  own  goals  for  growth  and 
development.  To  use  it  best: 

1.  Read  through  the  list  of  activities  and  decide  which  ones  you 
are  doing  the  right  amount  of,  which  ones  you  need  to  do  more 
of,  and  which  ones  you  need  to  do  less  of.  Make  a  check  for 
each  item  in  the  appropriate  place. 

2.  Some  activities  that  are  important  to  you  may  not  be  listed 
here.  Write  these  activities  on  the  blank  lines. 

3.  Go  back  over  the  whole  list  and  circle  the  numbers  of  the 
three  or  four  activities  at  which  you  want  most  to  improve  at 
the  present  time. 


Need  to  Need  to 
OK  Do  More  Do  Less 


General  Skills 

1.  Think  before  I  talk 

2.  Being  comfortable  with  my 
educational  background 

3.  Being  brief  and  concise 

4.  Understanding  my  motivation  for 
working  in  a  helping  profession 

5.  Reading  group  process  accurately 

6.  Separating  personal  issues  and 
work 

7.  Listening  actively  to  others 

8.  Appreciating  the  impact  of  my 
own  behavior 

9.  Being  aware  of  my  need  to 
compete  with  others 

10.  Dealing  with  conflict  and  anger 

11.  Building  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
and  openness 


* 


12.  Having  a  clear  theory  base 


Sensing  and  Diagnosing 

13. 

Helping  teachers  to  discover 
their  own  problems 

• 

i — i 

Asking  direct  questions 

15. 

Inspiring  confidence  in  others 
in  my  ability  to  do  the  job 

16. 

Willing  not  to  be  needed  by 
a  teacher 

17. 

Offering  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

18. 

Drawing  others  out 

19. 

Expecting  teachers  to  use  my 
solutions 

20. 

Helping  teachers  generate 
solutions  to  their  own  problems 

• 

rH 

CM 

Accepting  a  teacher's  definition 
of  the  problem 

Operating 


22.  Promising  only  what  I  can  deliver 

23.  Saying  "no"  without  guilt  or  fear 

24.  Working  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  time  limits 

25.  Setting  realistic  goals  for 
myself  and  others  with  whom 
I  work 

26.  Presenting  my  biases  and 
theoretical  foundations 


. 
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Need  to 
OK  Do  More 


27.  Working  comfortably  with 
authority  figures 

28.  Letting  someone  else  take 
the  glory 

29.  Working  with  people  I  do  not 
particularly  like 

30.  Giving  in  to  teacher-imposed 
restrictions  and  limitations 


Problem  Solving 


31.  Stating  problems  and 
objectives  clearly 

32.  Summarizing  discussions 

33.  Putting  across  my  own  ideas 
effectively 

34.  Helping  teachers  maintain  a 
logical  sequence  of  problem 
solving 

35.  Challenging  ineffective  solutions 

36.  Describing  how  others  solved  a 
similar  problem 

37.  Asking  for  help  from  others 

38.  Evaluating  possible  solutions 
critically 

39.  Contributing  various  techniques 
for  creative  problem  solving 


Need  to 
Do  Less 


Implementing 


40.  Attending  to  details 

41.  Helping  teachers  make  use  of 
their  strengths  and  resources 

42.  Taking  responsibility 

43.  Changing  plans  when  emergencies 
come  up 

44.  Building  and  maintaining  morale 

45.  Requesting  feedback  about  the 
impact  of  my  presentations 

46.  Controlling  my  anxiety  while 
I  am  performing  my  task 

47.  Intervening  without  threatening 
principals  or  teachers 

48.  Intervening  at  the  appropriate 
time 

49.  Admitting  errors  and  mistakes 

50.  Admitting  my  own  defensiveness 


Evaluating 


51.  Assessing  my  own  contributions 
realistically 

52.  Acknowledging  failure 

53.  Feeling  comfortable  when  others 
review  my  work 

54.  Dealing  with  unpredicted  changes 

55.  Devising  forms,  inventories,  etc. 
to  aid  evaluation 

56.  Relying  on  informal  feedback 
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Need  to 
Do  Less 

57.  Taking  notes,  writing  up  what  has 
been  done 


58.  Letting  go  when  the  task  is 
finished 


59.  Arranging  for  next  steps  and 
follow-up 


60.  Attributing  failure  to 
resistance  of  others 


Need  to 
OK  Do  More 


Reproduced  from 
The  1976  Annual  Handbook 
for  Group  Facilitators 
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La  Jolla:  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATES  Publishers  Inc.,  1976 
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CONSULTATION-SKILLS  OBSERVER  SHEET 


Instructions :  Check  the  phrases  that  describe  what  you  observe. 

The  consultant: 

_  1.  Helps  the  teacher  to  analyze  problems. 

_  2.  Helps  the  teacher  to  generate  solutions. 

_  3.  Acts  as  a  clarifier  to  the  teacher. 

_  4.  Acts  as  a  summarizer. 

_  5.  Contributes  suggestions  from  experience  and  knowledge. 

_  6.  Gives  the  teacher  ready-made  answers. 

_  7.  Assumes  that  the  teacher  has  presented  the  problem  accurately. 

_  8.  Indicates  that  s/he  is  listening. 

_  9.  Picks  up  on  nonverbal  cues. 

10.  Talks  more  than  the  teacher  does. 

11.  Shows  interest  in  the  teacher. 

_  12.  Paraphrases. 

13.  Confronts  and/or  challenges  the  teacher. 

14.  Collaborates  with  the  teacher  to  define  problem  areas. 

15.  Helps  plan  follow-up  and  next  steps. 

16.  Suggests  possible  resources. 

What  seemed  the  most  helpful  thing  the  consultant  said  or  did? 


What  behaviors  seemed  least  helpful? 


Other  comments : 


Reproduced  from 
The  1976  Annual  Handbook 

for  Group  Facilitators 

J.  William  Pfeiffer  and  John  E.  Jones,  Editors 
La  Jolla:  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATES  Publishers  Inc.,  1976 
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V.  TIME  MANAGEMENT 


Objective : 

To  develop  some  understanding  of  and  competency  in 
effective  time  utilization 

1 : 00  pm 

A.  Mini-lecture  on  concepts  of  effective  time 
utilization 

B.  Review  of  pre-workshop  assignment 

C.  Further  application  of  time  management  principles 

VI .  EVALUATION 


Objective : 

To  evaluate  the  workshop  in  terms  of  content,  material 
and  design 

2:00  pm 

A.  Evaluation  questionnaire 

B.  Discussion 

3:00 

Wrap-up 
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INTRODUCTION 
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This  training  module  is  structured  as  a  self-paced  unit  whose  use  will 
facilitate  participants  gaining  competency  in  the  time  utilization  component 
of  planning  for  reviewing  existing  structures. 

If  it's  true  that  the  work  and  effort  of  a  supervisor  of  instruction 
involves  the  assessment  of  needs,  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation, 
then  it  follows  that  this  effort — whether  directed  toward  the  needs  of 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  or  toward  a  special  instructional  unit — 
requires  specific  units  of  time.  Time  and  its  utilization,  then,  demand 
study  as  a  resource  for  the  supervisor.  Therefore,  this  module  is  developed 
to  allow  the  supervisor,  in  training  or  in  an  inservice  setting,  to  become 
sensitized  to  time  and  to  its  effective  use. 

One  hears  frequently  that  particular  tasks  are  not  accomplished,  even 
though  considered  important,  simply  because  there  has  not  been  enough  time. 
Alan  Lakein  states  that  "there  is  always  enough  time  for  the  important 
things".  He  suggests  that  if  the  task  is  considered  important  enough,  the 
individual  will  make  time  available  to  accomplish  it. 

Lakein  speaks  directly  to  the  issue  of  prioritizing  tasks  in  order  to 
decide  which  among  them  is  important  enough  to  set  aside  the  necessary  time. 
He  believes  that  an  individual  can  be  taught  a  sensitivity  for  time  in 
relationship  to  the  way  in  which  he  classifies  tasks  along  a  continuum  of 
importance.  The  authors  of  this  module  have  observed  that  the  notion  of 
prioritizing  in  order  to  assign  appropriate  amounts  of  time  is  not  a  part 
of  the  standard  curriculum. 

The  study  of  time,  therefore,  is  particularly  essential  for  supervisors 
because  their  jobs  necessarily  involve  more  than  they  can  do.  The  demands 
on  time  and  the  confusion  and  pressures  which  come  from  misuse  of  it  bear 
consideration  in  a  training  program. 

This  module  is  devoted  to  a  study  and  practice  of  time  utilization  as 
it  relates  to  the  supervisor.  The  student  of  this  module  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  several  models  for  managing  time  and  to  practice 
utilizing  them  in  a  self-study  context. 

Literature  concerning  time,  and  its  control  from  such  academic  areas 
as  business  management,  administration,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
sociology  has  been  reviewed.  Current  research  in  the  field  of  education 
has  not  attended  to  this  issue  as  related  to  classroom  personnel  or  super¬ 
visors  in  in-service  or  preservice  training.  Time  is  the  one  critical  and 
constant  resource.  The  only  way  to  increase  it  is  to  manipulate  the  time 
available  to  each  of  us.  Through  the  tasks  and  exercises  presented  in  the 
module,  it  is  hoped  that  trainees  will  be  able  to  analyze  the  demands  to 
plan  effective  utilization  of  their  time,  and  to  implement  that  plan. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION  AND  TASK  ASSIGNMENT 


Description  of  Situation: 

Assume  that  you  are  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Supervisor  in 
Little town  Independent  School  District.  You  hold  a  Master's  Degree,  are 
certified  in  supervision  and  administration,  have  three  or  more  years  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  are  working  under  a  one-year,  continuing  contract  for  a 
teacher's  salary  plus  $2,000. 

This  school  district  is  located  in  a  suburb  of  a  major  city.  The 
population  is  approximately  300,000  people,  and  it  is  essentially  a  bedroom 
community  for  the  major  city.  The  economic  index  covers  a  range  from  low 
middle  SES  through  high  middle  SES .  The  population  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  15%  for  the  last  5  years.  Spanish  surnames  constitute 
15%  of  the  population,  10%  of  the  population  are  black,  and  the  remaining 
75%  are  Anglo. 

As  the  supervisor,  you  are  expected  to  provide  instructional  leadership 
to  approximately  24  special  education  teachers  housed  in  seven  elementary 
schools.  You  will  also  work  closely  with  other  supportive  personnel, 
principals,  and  regular  classroom  teachers  to  coordinate  efforts  in  planning 
suitable  instructional  arrangements  for  children  receiving  special  education 
services.  Your  responsibilities  are  to: 

1 .  Provide  coordination  and  consultation  to  principals  and  special  education 
teachers  relative  to  meeting  the  needs  of  special  education  students 
through : 

a.  in-service  and  staff  development  activities 

b.  instructional  delivery  systems  (methods  and  arrangements) 

c.  selection  and  use  of  appropriate  instructional  materials 

d.  instructional  reports  (forms-schedules ,  educational  plans,  etc.) 

e.  curriculum  development 

f.  parent  conferences 

g.  utilization  and  coordination  of  support  services 

2.  Make  on-site  visits  to  classrooms  with  teacher  conferences  following 
the  visit  or  upon  request 

3.  Serve  as  consultant  and  participant  in  local  school  review  committee 
meetings 

4.  Function  as  essential  member  of  local  Admission,  Review  and  Dismissal 
Committee . 

5.  Make  recommendations  in  regard  to  placement  of  special  education 
students 

6.  Make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of  Special  Education  regarding 
special  education  units  and  teacher  placement 

7.  Communicate  with  regular  instructional  coordinators  concerning  meeting 
the  needs  of  special  education  students  in  regular  instructional  programs 
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8.  Community -school  involvement  upon  request 

9.  Assist  in  formulation  of  district  goals  and  objectives  for  special 
education 

10.  Assist  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  staffing  plans  for 
special  education 

11.  Collect  data  to  be  utilized  in  program  evaluations 

Reporting  Relationships:  The  Special  Education  Supervisor  will  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Administrator  of  Special  Education. 


Description  of  Task  Assignment: 

The  first  section  of  the  module  provides  the  participant  with  some 
feedback  as  to  his/her  conceptualization  of  time  and  requires  that  the 
participant  focus  on  his/her  ability  to  utilize  and  more  specifically 
account  for  the  way  in  which  he/she  is  currently  spending  time  during  the 
working  day.  The  next  three  sections  of  the  module  present  the  participant 
with  three  models  for  managing  time:  from  Webber's  highly  structured  and 
detailed  model,  through  Lakein's  control-oriented  model,  concluding  with 
Oncken  and  Wass '  model  which  concerns  itself  with  control  of  time  imposed  by 
the  organization  or  subordinates.  A  scenario  is  included  with  each  model 
and  the  participant  is  expected  to  perceive  and  manipulate  the  time  problem 
inherent  in  the  scenario.  In  the  final  section  of  this  module,  the  partici¬ 
pant  is  expected  to  read  and  work  through  a  series  of  self-study  posttests 
involving  multiple-choice  questions,  scenarios  and  self-accounting  of  time. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  PRE-TESTS 
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Time  is  not  the  same  for  everyone:  The  purpose  of  the  pre-test  is  to  give 
the  user  of  the  module  an  opportunity  to  explore  his/her  own  perceptions 
and  conceptions  of  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  time,  like  projection, 
comes  from  one's  own  unique  lifetime  experiences  and  enculturation  and 
therefore  has  a  personal  meaning  for  each  individual.  Therefore  this 
section  of  the  module  is  diagnostic  in  nature  and  will  lead  the  participant 
to  an  understanding  of  his  own  unique  perspective  of  time.  Webber  notes 
that  time  seems  to  have  special  meaning  for  those  attracted  to  managerial 
careers ,  and  the  authors  perceive  the  role  of  supervisor  as  a  managerial 
level  position.  Recognize  that  different  techniques  work  for  different 
people.  Consider  how  you  function  best  and  relate  the  suggestions  of  this 
module  to  get  your  most  effective  style.  The  important  problem  is  for  you 
to  learn  to  separate  and  identify  tasks  that  matter  from  those  that  don't 
within  your  particular  context.  Above  all,  in  Lakein's  terms,  learn  how 
to  work  smarter,  not  harder. 

Begin  Webber's  "Time  Awareness  Exercise,"  Appendix  A  and  then  continue  with 
Scenario  (1) ,  page  8.  Continue  until  you  have  completed  Section  I,  including 
the  response  sheets. 


APPENDIX  A 


Self-Instructional  Unit  on  Time  Utilization 
WEBBER'S  TIME  AWARENESS  EXERCISE 


Test  I:  Time  Metaphors 

Which  image  of  time  do  you  prefer? 

(1)  A  quiet,  motionless  ocean 

(2)  A  galloping  horseman 

(3)  A  fleeing  thief 

(4)  A  bird  in  flight 
Test  II;  Time  Description 


What  two  words  best  describe  the  idea  of  time  for  you? 


sharp  active  empty  soothing  tense  sad  clear  cold  deep 


Test  III;  Past  Events 

Without  consulting  any  references  or  persons,  when  did  the  following 
events  occur: 


Your  Your  estimate  is 

Date  *Actual  Correct  Over  Late 


(1)  Outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War 

(2)  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

(3)  FLQ  Crisis  in  Quebec- 
Cross  kidnapped, 
Laporte  killed 

(4)  Overthrow  of 
Krushchev 

(5)  Assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King 


*See  page  64  for  actual  dates. 
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Test  IV:  Checking  Your  Watch 

Try  a  sample  experiment  that  may  suggest  how  your  perspective  on  time 
is  translated  into  behavior.  Check  your  wristwatch  or  bedside  alarm 
clock  for  accuracy.  The  radio  or  telephone  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  exact  time:  compare  this  with  your  timepiece. 


Your  watch/clock  time 
Actual  time 

Your  watch/clock  is  fast;  slow 


Test  V:  Perceiving  Time 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  for  this  test  you  find  a  quiet  place 
where  you  would  not  be  disturbed;  it  is  important  that  you  insure 
that  you  will  not  be  interrupted.  Remove  all  timepieces  from  your 
view  and  eliminate  all  reading  matter  or  any  work  that  you  are  in  the 
process  of  performing.  Eliminate  any  programs  on  television  or  radio 
that  would  give  you  some  clue  to  the  passage  of  time.  When  you  have 
located  yourself  in  this  quiet  place,  note  the  time,  and  we  suggest 
that  you  close  your  eyes.  When  you  feel  that  10  minutes  has  passed, 
open  your  eyes  and  check  your  timepiece  for  the  accuracy  of  your  es¬ 
timation.  Webber  suggests  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  tune  out, 
turn  off,  and  drop  out — for  just  a  short  time  at  least  without 
pharmacological  or  artificial  assistance. 


Your  estimate  _ mins. 

Actual  time  mins.  _ correct,  _ over,  _ under 


WHAT  THE  TESTS  MEAN 

Webber  notes  that  exercises  such  as  the  ones  you  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  have  been  given  to  many  people  particularly  to  explore  the  "need 
for  achievement."  He  suggests  that  persons  high  in  this  need  tend  to 
share  certain  perspectives  on  time  and  gravitate  toward  achievement- 
oriented  careers  such  as  management  and  supervision. 

Test  I:  The  high  achiever's  orientation  towards  time  directs 
him  to  choose  swift,  moving  images  for  time  like  "a  galloping  horseman" 
or  "fleeing  thief"  or  "bird  in  flight"  rather  than  "a  quiet  motionless 
ocean. 
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Test  II:  High  achievers  tend  to  describe  time  in  terms  such  as 
clear,  sharp,  active,  tense,  fast,  rather  than  empty,  soothing,  sad, 
cold  or  deep  which  are  more  likely  to  be  picked  by  persons  lower  in 
achievement. 

Test  III:  High  achievers  are  more  concerned  about  time’s  passage. 
They  tend  to  recall  the  past  events  in  Test  III  as  nearer  the  present, 
or  they  underestimate  the  time  that  has  passed.  The  actual  dates  are: 

(1)  Outbreak  of  Korean  War,  June  25,  1950. 

(2)  Cuban  missile  crisis,  October  16-29,  1962. 

(3)  FLQ  Crisis,  October,  1970. 

(4)  Overthrow  Krushchev,  October  1964. 

(5)  Assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  April  5,  1968. 

Test  IV:  High  achievers  often  have  watches  that  are  fast. 

Test  V:  When  sitting  alone  in  a  room,  as  in  Test  V,  high  achievers 
seem  to  be  either  more  accurate  or  to  overestimate  how  much  time  has 
passed.  Those  lower  in  achievement  tend  to  underestimate — perhaps 
because  they  are  less  active  normally,  less  impatient,  less  concerned 
about  lost  time.  Webber  further  states  that  other  researchers  indicate 
that  those  higher  in  achievement  need  tend  to  feel:  (1)  more  annoyance 
when  their  watch  is  stopped  or  is  not  running  properly,  (2)  More 
guilty  if  they  sleep  late  in  the  morning,  (3)  certain  that  they  are 
wasting  or  spending  time  uselessly,  (4)  anxious  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  the  time. 
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It  is  11:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  November  14.  You  are  seated  at  your 
desk  looking  at  a  catalogue  from  the  3M  Corporation  when  the  phone  rings . 
Ray  Carlson,  the  principal  of  Filmore  Elementary  is  calling  to  report  that 
the  parents  of  Mary  Stewart,  a  child  in  the  resource  room,  are  in  his 
building  and  are  very  upset.  The  Stewarts  are  demanding  that  Mary  be  taken 
out  of  the  resource  room. 

Mary  Stewart  is  a  12-year-old  girl  who  is  hyperactive  and  disruptive. 
Her  resource  teacher,  Tom  Blanton,  uses  a  "time  out"  room  (reality  room) 
to  help  her  calm  down  when  she  gets  out  of  control.  Mrs.  Stewart  reports 
that  Mary  "hates"  the  time  out  room  and  comes  home  in  hysterics  when  she 
has  to  stay  in  the  room.  Also,  she  says  she  has  talked  to  Mr.  Blanton 
repeatedly  about  the  way  Mary  feels,  and  he  continues  to  make  Mary  stay 
in  the  room. 

The  Stewarts  have  told  Mr.  Carlson  that  they  have  had  enough  of  seeing 
their  daughter  treated  so  cruelly.  They  are  taking  their  problem  to  the 
Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  if  they  don't  get 
immediate  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  asking  for  your  assistance  in  working  with  the  parents. 
You  remember  that  you  had  suggested  the  use  of  time  outs  to  Mr.  Blanton. 

As  the  instructional  supervisor,  how  would  you  deal  with  this  problem? 
Please  list  specific  actions  you  would  take  on  the  response  sheet  provided 
for  you  in  Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Self- Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 
SCENARIO  (1)  RESPONSE  SHEET 


Directions:  As  the  instructional  supervisor,  how  would  you  deal  with 
this  problem?  Please  list  specific  actions  you  would 
take.  Note  the  time  involved  for  each  activity. 


Proposed  Action 
(List  each  specific  step) 


Estimated  Time 
Required 


Step  I: 


Step  I: 


This  information  will  be  used  after  Scenario  (2). 
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It  is  11:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  November  14.  You  are  seated  at  your 
desk  making  last  minute  plans  for  an  in-service  scheduled  for  2:30  p.m. 
today .  Specifically  you  are  constructing  a  reactionnaire  to  be  used  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Just  two  days  ago  the  Administrator  of  Special 
Education  had  requested  that  supervisors  employ  some  method  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  in-service  meetings.  The  reactionnaire  is  almost  completed  and 
you  are  sure  you  can  have  it  ready  to  be  copied  in  15-20  minutes.  It's  a 
good  thing,  because  you  have  a  luncheon  meeting  scheduled  for  11:30  with  a 
group  of  people  who  are  interested  in  developing  a  volunteer  program  for 
the  special  education  classes  in  Littletown.  You  want  to  be  sure  you  can 
arrive  and  begin  on  time  because  at  1:00  there  is  an  admission-review-&- 
dismissal  meeting  at  Brookshire  Elementary.  It  is  imperative  that  you  are 
present  because  two  students  are  being  considered  for  placement  in  special 
education.  The  meeting  could  have  been  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  but  you  are 
leaving  this  evening  at  5:00  for  Big  City  with  a  group  to  attend  the  state 
supervisors'  association  convention.  You  have  a  part  in  a  task  force 
report  on  curriculum  concerns  in  the  state.  You  will  return  to  the  job  on 
Monday.  The  phone  rings. 

Ray  Carlson,  the  principal  of  Filmore  Elementary  is  calling  to  report 
that  the  parents  of  Mary  Stewart,  a  child  in  the  resource  room,  are  in  his 
building  and  are  very  upset.  The  Stewarts  are  demanding  that  Mary  be 
taken  out  of  the  resource  room. 

Mary  Stewart  is  a  12-year-old  girl  who  is  hyperactive  and  exhibits 
disruptive  behavior.  Her  resource  teacher,  Tom  Blanton,  uses  a  "time  out" 
room  (reality  room)  to  help  her  calm  down  when  she  gets  out  of  control. 

Mrs.  Stewart  reports  that  Mary  "hates"  the  time  out  room  and  comes  home  in 
hysterics  when  she  has  to  stay  in  the  room.  Also  she  says  she  has  talked 
to  Mr.  Blanton  repeatedly  about  the  way  Mary  feels,  and  he  continues  to 
make  Mary  stay  in  the  room. 

The  Stewarts  have  told  Mr.  Carlson  that  they  have  had  enough  of  seeing 
their  daughter  treated  so  cruelly.  They  are  taking  their  problem  to  the 
Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  if  they  don't  get 
immediate  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  asking  for  your  assistance  in  working  with  the  parents. 
You  remember  that  you  had  suggested  the  use  of  time  outs  to  Mr.  Blanton. 

The  local  ACLD  meeting  is  this  afternoon  at  3:00  p.m. 

Now  how  would  you  analyze  the  problem?  Turn  to  Appendix  C  and  list 
specific  actions  you  would  take,  and  note  the  time  involved  for  each 
activity. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Self -Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 
SCENARIO  (2)  RESPONSE  SHEET 


Directions:  How  would  you  analyze  the  problem.  List  specific  actions 

you  would  take  and  note  the  time  involved  for  each  activity. 


Proposed  Action 
(List  each  specific  step) 


Estimated  Time 
Required 


Step  I : 


Step  I: 


Compare  your  proposed  actions  for  the  problems  in  Scenario  (1)  with 
those  for  the  same  problem  in  Scenario  (2).  The  additional  time  con¬ 
straints  in  Scenario  (2)  probably  greatly  influenced  your  choice  of 
actions . 


SELF-ACCOUNTING  OF  TIME  EXERCISE 


Directions :  In  order  to  make  this  module  as  personal  and  meaningful  to 

you  as  possible ,  you  will  now  outline  your  activities  of  yesterday  in 
half-hour  segments.  Begin  the  segments  from  the  time  you  begin  work  in  the 
morning  through  the  entirety  of  your  day.  Make  the  statements  as  brief 
and  concise  as  possible.  Examples  of  the  descriptions  for  the  half-hour 
segments  would  be: 

1.  8:00-8:30  a.m. — Arrived  at  the  office  and  began  looking  over 

current  mail  and  telephone  calls 

2.  8:30-9:00  a.m. — Disposed  of  several  pieces  of  mail  and  answered 

one  phone  call  on  personal  business 

3.  9:00-9:30  a.m. — Interruption  by  supervisor  of  elementary  music 

programs  wanting  to  discuss  Christmas  music 

programs 

4.  9:30-10:00  a.m. — Returned  to  current  mail  and  considered  three 

telephone  messages  from  elementary  principals 

It  is  suggested  that  you  have  another  person  review  the  half-hour  breakdown 
and  classify  each  segment  in  two  simple  categories:  Self-imposed  (proactive) 
time  demands,  and  Others-imposed  (reactive)  time  demands.  An  example  of  a 
Self-imposed  time  demand  would  be  reading  a  current  journal  article.  An 
example  of  an  Other-imposed  time  demand  would  be  an  incoming  telephone 
message . 

Use  Appendix  D  for  this  activity.  Fill  in  only  the  first  three  columns 
(Activity,  Reactive  Task,  Proactive  Task)  on  the  Response  Sheet.  The  other 
columns  will  be  used  in  a  post-test. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL  MODULE  ON  TIME  UTILIZATION 


SELF-ACCOUNTING  OF  TIME  RESPONSE  SHEET 
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APPENDIX  E 

Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 

PRE-TEST 


Directions:  Use  these  terms  to  label  the  following  analytical  cate¬ 

gories  for  the  management  of  time:  concentration,  con¬ 
solidation,  delegation,  insulation,  isolation,  simplifi¬ 
cation,  discretionary,  response. 


1.  reducing  motions  and  steps  in  a  task  to  the  minimum  required  for 

successful  completion  _ _ 

2.  arranging  schedules  to  allow  for  large  blocks  of  uninterrupted 

time  _ 

3.  refers  to  the  practice  of  having  another  person  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  scan  and  sort  all  kinds  of  incoming  communications 


4.  involves  physical  separation  from  the  organization  to  reduce 

interruptions  _ 

5.  transferring  the  responsibility  for  a  particular  job  task  to 

another  member  of  the  organization  _ 

6.  clarifying  and  defining  job  objectives  as  a  basis  for  prioritiz¬ 
ing  tasks  _ 

7.  refers  to  time  spent  in  tasks  initiated  by  others  _ 

8.  refers  to  time  spent  on  self-initiated  tasks  _ 


Number  correct 


Ajteuoxqa-xosxp  *g 
asuodsaJ  *  L 
uoTgejguaouoo  *g 
uoxqebaiap  *S 


uoTqeiosT 
uoxqeinsux  *£ 
uoxqepxiosuoo  * z 
uoxgeoxgxiduixs  #x 
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Section  II 


WEBBER'S  TIME  MANAGEMENT  MODEL 


The  typical  person  in  a  management  position  works  longer  hours  than 
any  other  nonfarm  occupational  group.  Webber  (1972)  states  that  60%  to  90% 
of  that  time  is  spent  in  verbal  communication,  most  of  which  is  initiated 
by  others  and  usually  subordinates .  Although  there  is  always  a  need  for 
flexibility  in  scheduling  because  of  different  working  styles,  it  appears 
that  all  supervisors  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  management 
and  control  of  their  time. 

There  are  many  symptoms  of  time  waste  which  must  be  recognized, 
although  they  are  not  the  actual  causes  of  wasting  time .  One  of  the  actual 
causes  is  too  much  job.  The  supervisor  is  overwhelmed  by  the  variety, 
quantity,  and  urgency  of  demands.  This  results  in  stepped  up  communication 
to  subordinates  with  more  but  shorter  interactions,  progressive  withdrawal 
and  cutting  down  on  informal  contacts,  increase  in  one-way  communication, 
and  reduced  social  conversation.  These  all  lead  to  communication  disturbance 
and  ultimately  to  poorer  use  of  time. 

The  opposite  problem  of  too  much  job  is  an  inadequate  job,  too  much 
time  and  not  enough  demands .  This  is  in  conflict  with  the  high-achieving 
personality  type  so  often  associated  with  management  jobs.  Some  consequences 
are  creating  conflict  unnecessarily,  overreacting  with  inappropriate 
attention  to  format  and  mechanics  of  reports,  unnecessary  reorganization 
and  excessive  meetings. 

Too  much  secrecy  is  another  actual  time  waster.  Although  time  is 
wasted  in  search  of  information,  members  of  an  organization  may  withhold 
needed  information  to  keep  control.  Excessive  fear  and  organizational 
paranoia  are  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  too  much  secrecy.  Because 
of  the  fear  of  losing  status,  people  spend  a  lot  of  their  time  promoting 
themselves.  An  example  of  this  is  the  practice  of  feeling  compelled  to 
make  some  sort  of  statement  in  a  meeting  to  show  knowledge  and  interest — 
whether  it  adds  to  the  meeting  or  not. 

Intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  another  enemy  of  good  use  of  time.  People 
prefer  acts  that  have  measurable  results  and  spend  too  much  time  on  small 
routine  tasks.  The  large  unfamiliar  ones  are  avoided. 

Webber  describes  several  methods  for  improving  time  utilization  and 
efficiency.  (See  Figure  I).  One  of  these  is  segmentation.  This  is  the 
process  of  separating  response  time  from  discretionary  time.  Response  time 
is  job-imposed  and  fixed.  It  involves  all  the  time  the  person  spends 
responding  to  events  and  people — their  requests,  demands,  and  problems. 

It  includes  all  the  tasks  initiated  by  other  people  in  the  organization. 

Most  of  the  supervisor's  time  will  be  response  time. 

The  rest  of  the  time  can  be  termed  discretionary.  Drucker  suggests  only 
about  25%  of  management  time  is  discretionary  or  controllable,  and  some 
supervisors  rarely  have  any. 
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Webber's  Time  Management  Plan 
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One  of  the  techniques  for  expanding  controllable  or  discretionary  time 
is  insulation.  This  is  a  method  to  buffer  or  protect  persons  from  organiza¬ 
tional  demands .  The  secretary  is  usually  the  person  who  buffers ,  which 
involves  practices  such  as  the  scanning  and  sorting  of  incoming  communication 
and  redirecting  communication.  Insulation  can  also  involve  such  practices 
as  taking  calls  only  at  certain  times  during  the  day  or  shutting  down  the 
switchboard  for  a  certain  period  of  time  during  the  day.  There  are  some 
disadvantages  to  buffering.  Mis judgment  or  incompetence  may  prevent 
important  matters  from  reaching  the  supervisor.  Indiscriminate  use  of 
these  buffering  techniques  may  result  in  dysfunctional  isolation  from  the 
organization . 

Functional  isolation  is  another  method  of  expanding  discretionary  time. 
Some  examples  would  be  working  at  home  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  each 
week,  utilizing  travel  time,  closing  the  office  door,  or  moving  temporarily 
to  an  unused  room.  One  should  remember  that  a  supervisor  should  be  out  of 
touch  for  only  a  short  period  of  time. 

One  important  principle  for  increasing  discretionary  time  is  that  of 
delegation.  The  following  questions  can  be  asked:  (1)  What  do  I  do  that 
doesn't  need  to  be  done  by  anyone?  (2)  What  can  be  handled  as  well  by 
others?  The  supervisor  should  remember  that  it  is  still  necessary  to 
supervise,  monitor  and  correct.  Delegation  requires  more  total  time  of 
the  organization.  Guidelines  for  delegation  include: 

1.  The  supervisor  should  retain  activities  in  which  s/he  enjoys  the 
greatest  comparative  advantage. 

2.  He/she  should  retain  activities  concerned  with  change,  and  delegate 
routine  functions. 

3.  He/she  should  retain  discretionary  activities  and  delegate  uncon¬ 
trollable  response  activities. 

4.  There  are  degrees  of  delegation. 

Simplification  involves  the  analysis  of  job  tasks  in  terms  of  motion 
and  time  needs  and  the  selection  of  the  most  efficient  methods  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  tasks .  One  process  is  grouping  outgoing  communication — both 
written  and  telephone.  Handling  correspondence  only  once  is  another  example 
of  simplification.  Whenever  possible,  the  supervisor  should  respond 
immediately  instead  of  having  a  pending  file.  Delaying  responses  to  most 
communication  does  not  insure  greater  effectiveness.  Sometimes  it  is 
prudent  to  use  written  memos  instead  of  conversations .  The  following 
questions  can  help  the  supervisor  select  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
communication : 

1.  Does  the  supervisor  wish  input  about  the  communication? 

2.  Does  the  supervisor  wish  to  socialize? 

3 .  Does  the  supervisor  wish  to  make  himself/herself  available  so  it 
is  easier  for  the  other  party  to  provide  feedback  or  to  raise 
other  issues? 
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After  increasing  discretionary  time  as  much  as  possible,  there  are 
techniques  the  supervisor  can  employ  to  make  the  best  use  of  time.  One 
practice  is  that  of  concentration.  One  should  clearly  define  and  limit 
the  job,  its  objectives  and  strategies.  The  supervisor  should  undertake 
only  those  activities  which  are  actually  relevant  to  the  job.  Setting 
priorities  is  necessary  for  concentrating  effort  on  critical  tasks.  Some 
guidelines  for  setting  priorities  include: 

1.  Choose  activities  you  do  best. 

2.  Let  results  guide  the  work;  ask  yourself  what  will  be  the  results 
of  the  task. 

3 .  Choose  a  few  major  areas  where  superior  performance  will  produce 
outstanding  and  lasting  results. 

Three  more  criteria  for  judging  priorities  are: 

1.  Order  of  arrival.  This  is  the  weakest  way,  but  the  most  democratic. 

2 .  Urgency .  There  is  danger  in  this .  The  supervisor  becomes  reactive 
and  can  lose  control.  It's  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  quick  jobs  first.  This  way  you  never  get  to  the 
big  ones. 

3.  Contribution.  What  will  be  the  returns  for  the  organization? 

No  supervisor  can  or  should  manage  all  of  his/her  time.  Response  time 
is  not  necessarily  wasted;  it  can  be  very  effective  in  contributing  to  the 
organization.  One  should  be  careful  that  he  isn't  organizing  the  time  in 
his  own  interest  rather  than  that  of  the  organization's.  There  are  several 
methods  that  would  be  helpful  in  developing  responsiveness : 

1.  Mentally  separating  response  time  and  discretionary  time  helps  to 
maintain  responsiveness. 

2.  Strive  to  project  an  unrushed  image. 

3.  Remember  a  negative  response  deserves  more  explanation  than  a 
positive  response. 

4 .  Spend  more  time  in  one-to-one  conversation  than  in  meetings  or 
correspondence . 

5.  By  attempting  to  control  much  staff  time,  reducing  response  time 
and  lessening  other's  autonomy,  some  supervisors  may  structure 
the  organization  to  reduce  ambiguity  and  threat,  but  at  the  cost 
of  creative  and  flexible  performance.  This  is  efficiency  that 
wastes  the  time  of  others. 
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WEBBER'S  TIME  EXERCISE  I 

As  you  enter  the  office  at  8:05  a.m.  on  Monday,  November  5,  the 
secretary  reports  that  you  have  a  telephone  message.  The  Principal  from 
Lincoln  Elementary  is  calling  to  request  your  presence  at  a  meeting  that 
afternoon  at  3:00.  Three  teachers  on  the  resource  team  wish  to  work  out  . 
some  conflicts  that  have  been  developing  between  them. 

The  following  items  are  placed  in  your  in-basket  while  you're  on  the 
telephone : 

1.  A  phone  call  from  the  Brentwood  P.T.A.  asking  you  to  give  a  talk 
on  the  new  state  comprehensive  special  education  plan  on 
November  6.  (The  planned  speaker  is  ill.) 

2 .  A  memo  from  the  Administrator  of  Special  Education  asking  for  your 
thoughts  on  his  proposed  selection  process  for  resource  teachers. 

3 .  A  letter  inviting  you  to  a  materials  demonstration  put  on  by  the 
Distar  Company  on  November  12.  RSVP  is  requested.  The  primary 
units  are  considering  the  Distar  reading  programs. 

4 .  A  phone  call  from  a  parent  who  wants  you  to  explain  why  her  child 
is  reading  Sullivan  readers . 

5.  A  note  from  a  teacher  requesting  materials  from  intermediate  math. 

6.  Request  from  Special  Education  Administrator  for  progress  report 
on  January  in-service  program. 

7.  Call  from  resource  teacher  regarding  suspension  of  one  of  the 
special  education  students . 

8 .  Note  from  another  supervisor  about  setting  a  time  to  plan  the 
January  in-service  program. 

You  look  at  your  calendar  and  see  you  have  the  following  activities 
scheduled  for  the  day: 

1.  9:00-10:30 — Staff  meeting 

2.  11:00-11:30 — Meeting  with  MCP  Personnel  to  determine  for  in-service 
on  classroom  management. 

3.  2:45-4:00 — Meeting  with  resource  teachers  at  Brentwood  to  plan  an 
in-service  on  teacher-made  materials. 

You  are  also  determined  to  work  on  a  pet  project  of  yours  concerning  the 
development  of  a  modified  math  skill  hierarchy  for  slow  learners. 

Now  use  the  principles  of  Webber's  time  management  model  to  describe  and 
justify  the  schedule  presented  in  Appendix  F. 

After  completion  of  Webber's  Time  Exercise  I,  continue  with  Webber  s 
Time  Exercise  II,  Appendix  G. 


' 
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Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 
WEBBER  TIME  EXERCISE  I 


Directions:  Now,  use  the  principles  of  Webber's  time  management  model 

to  describe  and  justify  the  following  schedule  for  your 
day: 


Time  segments 


Job  tasks 


Principle 


8:15-8:30 

8:30-8:45 

8:45-9:00 

9:00-9:15 

9:15-9:30 

9:30-9:45 

9:45-10:00 

10:00-10:15 

10:15-10:30 

10:30-10:45 

10:45-11:00 

11:00-11:15 

11:15-11:30 

11:30-11:45 

11:45-12:00 

12:00-12:15 

12:15-12:30 


Return  3  phone  calls  1. 

(Items  1,  4 ,  &  7) 


Staff  meeting 


2. 


Attend  to  routing  responses  3. 
(Items  3,  5,  &  8) 

MCP  meeting  4. 


I 
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(Webber  Time  Exercise  I ,  p.  2) 


12:30-12:45 

12:45-1:00 

1:00-1:15 

1:15-1:30 

1:30-1:45 

1:45-2:00 

2:00-2:15 

2:15-2:30 

2:30-2:45 

2:45-3:00 

3:00-3:15 

3:15-3:30 

3:30-3:45 

3:45-4:00 

4:00-4:15 

4:15-4:30 

4:30-4:45 

4 : 45-5 : 00 


Ask  secretary  to  hold  calls;  5. 
go  to  empty  conference  room;  6. 
work  on  math  skills  hierarchy  7. 

8. 


Coffee  break 

Meeting  to  involve  teachers  9. 

in  the  materials  in-service 
session 


Meeting  with  other  super- 

10. 

visors  to  plan  January 

11. 

in-service  program 

Number  correct 


Score  your  responses  using  the  answers  below. 
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uoxqepxxosuoo  *xi 
uoxqejtqueouoo  *0X 
uoxqepxxosuoo  *6 
uoxqeoxgxxduixs  *8 
uoxgebaxap  *  L 


uoxgexosx  *g 
uoxgexnsux  *g 
uoxgebaxep 
uoxgppxxosuoo  •£ 
uoxgexosx  *  3 
uoxgepxxosuoo  *x 


sxaMsuv  I  asxoaaxa  auixj,  xaqqaM 


. 
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APPENDIX  G 

Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 
WEBBER  TIME  EXERCISE  II 


You  share  a  large  office  with  six  other  supervisors.  Being  a 
goal-oriented  and  high  achieving  person,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  effective  time  management  is  an  important  factor  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance  of  your  job.  Therefore,  you  use  several  techniques 
in  order  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  work  day.  Can  you 
identify  the  method  employed  in  each  of  the  following  situations?  Use 
Webber's  principles. 


1.  You  want  to  spend  some  time  working  on  your  primary  math  assessment 
project.  You  are  at  a  crucial  point  and  feel  the  need  to  work  for 
a  couple  of  hours  without  interruption.  You  tell  the  secretary  you 
will  be  in  conference  room  C  and  would  prefer  not  to  be  interrupted 
unless  there  is  a  real  emergency.  The  secretary  is  to  take  telephone 
messages  between  the  hours  of  11:00  and  12:00  and  you  will  return  the 
calls . 

Name  3  principles. 


2.  You  are  responsible  for  a  series  of  in-service  meetings  on  various 
diagnostic  instruments  and  know  of  several  teachers  who  are  presently 
using  some  of  the  tests.  You  plan  to  call  on  them  to  lead  some  of 
the  meetings  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  tests  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar.  The  teachers  have  a  workday  next  Wednesday.  To 
avoid  breaking  up  the  teachers'  work  time,  the  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  3:00-4:00.  This  meeting  time  will  also  save  a  good  block  of  time 
for  your  pet  project. 
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3.  You  need  to  inform  your  teachers  about  a  series  of  in-service 
meetings  on  March  2,  9,  16,  and  23.  You  also  wish  to  notify  them  that 
education  plan  updates  should  be  completed  by  the  12th.  The  teachers 
of  the  self-contained  units  will  be  reminded  that  their  special 
materials  requisitions  are  due.  All  this  information  is  put  in  one 
newsletter  and  sent  to  the  secretary  to  be  copied  and  mailed  to  the 
teachers. 


4.  You  visited  Mexico  last  year  and  have  been  asked  to  visit  a  first 
grade  room  and  tell  them  about  your  experiences.  You  graciously 
decline.  Otherwise,  you  will  never  get  to  the  math  assessment  project. 


Number  correct 


Score  your  responses  using  the  answers  below. 


uoxqexquaouoo 

•e 

uo  x  q  e  dt  gx  t  dure  s 

•q 

uoxqepxqosuoo 

•e 

'£ 

uoxqepxqosuoo 

*q 

uoxqebaxaa 

•e 

• Z 

uoxqeoxgxiduixs 

•o 

uoxqegnsui 

•q 

uoxqeiosi 

•e 

*1 

sjcsmsuv  II  asxoaaxa  auixi,  xaqqaM 
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LAKEIN'S  ABC  PRIORITIES  MODEL 
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Lakein  makes  the  point  that  he  is  an  "effectiveness  expert"  rather 
than  an  efficiency  expert.  He  differentiates  by  saying  that  effectiveness 
means  selecting  the  best  task  to  do  from  all  the  possibilities  available. 

. Making  the  right  choices  about  how  you  use  your  time  is  more  important  than 
doing  efficiently  whatever  job  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  lack  of  time  but  rather  an  injudicious  use  of  time  to  expressed  advantage. 

Control  is  a  key  concept  in  the  time  model  of  Lakein.  However,  the 
kind  of  control  he  suggests  is  such  that  allows  the  maximum  amount  of 
flexibility  and  spontaneity  in  your  efforts  to  accomplish  tasks.  The 
Lakein  model  is  characterized  by  its  lack  of  rigidity,  automation  or  mech¬ 
anistic  approach  to  the  utilization  of  time.  Its  major  focus  concentrates 
on  removing  internal  and  external  restraints .  Lakein  perceives  time  as 
highly  personal  and  individual.  The  individual  must  decide  and  separate 
the  tasks  which  matter  from  those  which  do  not.  In  his  vernacular,  the 
model  will  show  how  one  can  "work  smarter  not  harder."  Frequently,  the 
individual  feels  at  the  mercy  of  the  uncontrollable  elements  of  his  work 
situation  and  environment.  All  time  models  are  designed  to  sensitize  the 
individual  to  utilization  of  time  in  such  a  way  that  he  learns  to  improvise, 
amend,  and  rearrange  the  elements  of  his  work  to  suit  his  individual 
personality  and  the  goals  of  his  job.  (See  Figure  II) . 

Control  starts  with  planning  which,  according  to  Lakein,  most  people 
do  haphazardly  or  only  when  forced.  Lakein  states  the  kind  of  planning  and 
decision  making  that  results  in  the  control  of  activities  clearly  involves 
hard  work,  consistent  practice,  and  recognition  of  the  criteria  used  in 
setting  priorities. 

Lakein' s  attitude  toward  analysis  of  time  spent  differs  from  that  of 
most  theorists.  To  chart  a  minute-by-minute  account  of  ineffective  activities 
is  usually  a  waste  of  time.  Such  close  examination  of  your  schedule  may  be 
helpful  when  trying  to  diagnose  specific  problem  activities,  but  this  would 
be  only  after  consistent  use  of  ABC  prioritizing.  Rather  than  wasting  more 
time  with  the  ill-planned  past,  control  begins  with  establishing  which  tasks 
are  most  valuable  based  on  the  assessment  needs  now. 

In  all  planning,  you  first  make  a  list.  All  items  will  not  be  of  equal 
value  to  you  or  your  employers  or  your  subordinates,  so  you  must  then  set 
priorities.  No  list  is  complete  without  this  second  step.  Label  each  item 
on  your  list:  A — for  those  items  which  have  value;  B — for  those  items  which 
have  medium  value;  and  C — for  those  with  low  value.  As  you  practice  the 
daily  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  your  tasks,  real  values  will  soon 
emerge.  The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Items  marked  A  should  be  those  that  yield  the  most  value.  You  get 
the  most  out  of  your  time  by  concentrating  on  the  A's  first,  saving  the  B's 
and  C's  for  less  creative  times.  Taking  account  of  the  time  of  day  and  the 
urgency  of  the  items,  you  can  break  them  down  into  A-l,  A-2 ,  A-3 ,  items. 
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Figure  II 
Lakein's  Model 


Make  a  list 
everything 
you  need 
to  do  K, 

\ 


\ 


-2 - E  N  E  R 


G1Z  E  < - X 


Select  your  A-l  task  and  become  involved  with  it 
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2.  The  ABC's  are  relative,  depending  on  your  point  of  view.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  outcomes,  you  need  to  improve  your  ability  to 
focus  on  what  you  consider  important. 

3.  The  ABC's  are  also  relative  depending  on  what's  on  your  list.  The 
A's  should  be  the  attention-getters  on  your  list. 

4.  ABC's  may  change  over  time.  Today's  A  may  become  tomorrow's  C's, 
so  priorities  must  be  set  continually,  considering  the  best  use  of  your 
time  now. 


5.  ABC's  may  vary  further,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time  you  decide 
to  invest  in  a  particular  project. 

Obviously,  it's  not  worthwhile  to  make  an  extensive  effort  on  a  task  of 
little  value,  but  without  setting  priorities,  the  low  value  tasks  may  take 
disproportionate  time.  Only  good  planning  will  reap  maximum  benefits  from 
minimum  time  investments .  It  is  less  important  to  finish  your  list  every 
day  than  it  is  to  set  priorities  so  that  only  those  most  important  items  are 
given  time. 

The  most  important  tool  you  have  for  controlling  your  time  is  scheduling — 
not  only  the  things  you  must  do,  but  also  the  things  you  want  to  do — your  A 
priorities .  There  is  always  enough  time  for  the  important  things  when  they 
are  identified.  Effective  scheduling  is  loose  scheduling.  Flexibility  is 
needed  to  accommodate  unexpected  crises  and  opportunities .  Uncommitted 
time  should  be  reserved  each  day,  and  tasks  should  be  paced  in  terms  of 
intensity.  In  Lakein's  opinion,  nothing  is  a  total  waste  of  time,  including 
doing  nothing  at  times .  Learning  to  use  moments  of  relaxation  allows  for 
renewal  and  increased  effectiveness.  Transition  times — such  as  getting 
ready  for  the  day,  driving,  or  waiting  for  appointments — may  be  used  for 
personal  priorities .  Desk-neatening  and  turning  to  routine  tasks  can  provide 
more  temporary  satisfaction  than  attempting  an  important  but  perhaps 
frustrating  high-value  task. 

Handle  each  piece  of  paper — incoming  or  outgoing — only  once.  If  that 
is  not  possible,  each  time  you  handle  the  paper,  do  something  to  move 
forward  with  the  project.  Even  a  small  step  toward  completion  of  a  high 
priority  task  has  value. 

Sometimes  the  way  you  use  time  is  bound  to  make  others  unhappy.  Everyone 
needs  attention  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  priorities  on  the  time  spent 
with  various  people.  Learning  to  say  "No"  is  critical,  especially  learning 
to  say  it  with  courtesy,  promptness  and  enough  conviction  to  make  it  stick. 

The  repeated  asking  of  Lakein's  Question,  "What  is  the  best  use  of  my 
time  right  now?"  is  recommended.  This  tool  for  time  control  may  be  used 
quickly  and  spontaneously  as  many  times  a  day  as  needed.  Prioritized  lists 
protect  the  content  and  Lakein's  Question  protects  the  timing. 

A  good  plan — one  that  seems  to  feel  right  in  every  way — leads  to  action 
simply  because  it  is  available,  but  sometimes  even  good  plans  don't  work. 
Procrastination  is  one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  the  accomplishment 
of  goals.  Procrastination  can  control  your  time.  Under  some  conditions. 
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putting  off  work  on  your  A-l  task  can  be  wise — if  your  priorities  have 
shifted,  or  if  you  find  unforeseen  consequences  of  your  plan.  If  you  don't 
follow  through  on  an  A-l  because  the  plan  is  not  current  or  valid,  your 
delay  is  not  due  to  procrastination,  but  to  the  need  for  flexibility  and 
adaptibility . 

Procrastination  is  finding  that  even  with  a  good  A-l  activity  which  is 
valid  and  current,  you  are  spending  your  available  minutes  on  other  goals — 
even  some  you  know  are  not  worth  doing.  People  procrastinate  most  on  goals 
that  are  either  overwhelming  or  unpleasant.  People  put  off  doing  an  over¬ 
whelming  task  because  it  is  too  complex  or  time-consuming.  Unpleasant 
tasks  may  be  manageable,  but  because  of  certain  emotional  associations, 
you're  eager  to  avoid  them.  These  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive — 
all  the  more  reason  to  look  closely  at  your  resistance. 

If  you  have  only  a  few  minutes  and  choose  a  C  activity  rather  than 
begin  the  difficult  A-l,  you  are  procrastinating.  You  are  avoiding  what 
is  most  important.  The  key  to  getting  the  overwhelming  activity  under 
control  is  to  get  started.  Big  blocks  of  time  are  a  rarity.  When  the  A-l 
task  is  identified,  set  a  list  of  instant  tasks — those  easily  started  and 
finished — which  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  A-l.  Chances  are  that 
your  first  starts  with  the  instant  tasks — like  a  preliminary  phone  call — may 
not  succeed.  Don't  let  yourself  feel  satisfied  with  the  effort — it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  convenient  excuse  for  further  procrastination.  Be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  involvement. 

To  find  the  instant  tasks  that  help  you  get  started,  Lakein  suggests 
the  need  for  more  detailed  planning.  More  detailed  information  may  be 
required.  One  may  have  difficulty  getting  involved  in  his  projects  because 
he  is  not  emotionally  prepared  for  it.  Do  not  avoid  the  emotional  need,  and 
try  to  identify  a  way  of  meeting  it  that  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
goal.  Procrastination  can  be  broken  only  by  doing  something — regardless  of 
value — which  is  related  to  the  project.  Once  involved,  your  sense  of 
priorities  will  lead  you  eventually  to  do  more  productive  work  on  the  project, 
but  if  you  turn  to  some  other  activity,  you've  given  yourself  no  chance  to 
become  involved. 

If  Lakein 's  techniques  for  ending  procrastination  are  unsuccessful,  he 
suggests  a  closer  look  at  three  areas :  fear  of  inability  or  making  a 
mistake,  this  must  be  faced  directly;  delaying  the  penalties  of  decisions 
reaches  a  point  of  no  return;  stressing  the  benefits — find  some  aspect  of 
the  task  that  provides  a  counter-balance  for  the  unpleasantness.  There  are 
many  ways  of  escaping,  what  you  are  doing  when  you  avoid  involvement  with 
what  is  identified  as  most  important  to  you.  The  most  common  escapes  are 
indulging  yourself — socializing,  reading,  doing  small  tasks  yourself,  being 
compulsive,  running  away,  daydreaming,  or  watching  T.V.  None  of  these  are 
intrinsically  harmful  unless  you  allow  them  to  control  the  time  you  need 
for  your  important  tasks.  Other  escapes  are  more  subtle,  like  working  hard 
on  irrelevant  details.  Emotional  escapes  like  feeling  guilty,  or  angry,  or 
critical  also  prevent  involvement. 


'  ' 


Now  turn  to  Lakein  Exercise  I,  Appendix  H.  Follow  instructions  provided 
for  you. 


APPENDIX  H 


Self —Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 

LAKEIN  EXERCISE  I 


Priority  Directions:  Prioritize  the  following  in  terms  of  the  job 

description  on  page  81.  Use  A,  B,  or  C  cate¬ 
gories  to  describe  the  relative  value  the  task 
has  for  you. 


( 

) 

1. 

PERT  the  remaining  updates  of  Educational  Plans  with 
diagnostic  workups  needed. 

( 

) 

2. 

Call  Bowie  School  Principal  regarding  time  for  conflict 
resolution  session  with  his  teachers. 

( 

) 

3. 

Catch  up  on  maintenance  reports. 

( 

) 

4. 

Final  edit  of  article  you  are  writing  for  State  Education 
Newsletters. 

( 

) 

5. 

Call  State  Education  Newsletter  editor  for  appointment. 

( 

) 

6 . 

Call  Sally  regarding  menu  for  next  week's  dinner  party 
for  principals. 

( 

) 

7. 

See  if  TMR  teachers  got  more  yarn. 

( 

) 

8. 

Follow  up  on  parent  conference  results  of  Bowie  Elementary 
students . 

( 

) 

9. 

Confirm  time  for  cheerleader  tryouts  at  Bowie. 

( 

) 

10. 

Get  car  washed. 

( 

) 

11. 

Set  appointment  for  Bowie  Special  Education  teachers  to 
meet  with  Service  Librarian. 

( 

) 

12. 

Take  folders  of  transfer  student  to  Wellsley  School. 

( 

) 

13. 

Draft  volunteer  proposal  and  guidelines. 

( 

) 

14. 

Call  district  supervisor  for  volunteer  lists. 

Number  correct 


Score  your  responses  using  the  answers  below. 


9  mZT 
D  *11 
D  *0T 
0  *6 


a  *8 
0  *  L 

a  *9 
V  *s 


v  -v 

d  *e 
v  *z 
a  *t 


sjomsuv  I  asTOJaxa  uxa^eg; 


a 

V 


•*T 

•ex 


- 
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Life-Time  Goals 


For  this  exercise  you  will  need  several  loose  sheets  of  paper  and  a  watch 
or  clock  with  a  second  hand.  The  exercise  will  take  about  15  minutes.  At 
the  top  of  one  sheet  write  the  question  "What  are  my  lifetime  goals."  Take 
exactly  two  minutes  to  list  all  the  descriptors  to  that  question.  You  may 
be  as  general  or  as  specific  as  you  wish,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
uncensored  fantasies. 

After  your  two  minutes ,  take  an  additional  two  or  three  minutes  to  make  any 
changes  you  feel  are  needed  in  order  to  be  satisfied  with  your  descriptors. 

Now,  take  the  second  sheet  and  at  the  top  write  the  question  "How  would  I 
like  to  spend  the  next  three  years?"  Again,  list  your  descriptors  as 
quickly  as  you  can  for  two  minutes,  and  then  take  another  two  minutes  to 
think  about  your  responses . 

On  the  third  sheet  of  paper  write  the  following  question  "If  I  knew  now  I 
would  be  struck  dead  by  lightning  six  months  from  today,  how  would  I  live 
until  then?"  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  philosophical  implications 
of  this  question,  and  you  may  assume  that  everyting  relating  to  your  death 
has  been  arranged.  You  have  completed  your  will,  bought  a  cemetery  lot,  and 
so  on.  Your  answer  to  this  question  should  concern  itself  with  how  you 
would  live  these  last  six  months.  Take  two  minutes  to  list  your  goals. 

Then,  again,  take  another  two  minutes  to  review  them.  Those  who  are  happy 
doing  what  they  are  doing  now  will  probably  make  few  changes  in  their 
current  routine  for  this  six  month  period. 

You  may  be  able  to  realize  that  you  have  more  goals  than  you  can  possibly 
have  time  to  accomplish.  This  lack  of  time  creates  goal  conflicts.  Con¬ 
flicts  among  various  goals  on  your  list  need  not  be  disturbing;  they  can 
be  resolved  by  setting  priorities .  You  must  decide  which  goals  are  most 
important  to  you  at  this  time . 

Go  through  each  of  your  lists,  select  the  top  three  goals,  and  label  them 
A. 1 ,  A. 2,  A. 3.  Take  time  to  think  about  these  goals,  to  analyze  your  list 
carefully,  and  to  realize  that  the  goals  are  not  permanent.  Your  goals  may 
change  from  day  to  day,  but  as  you  become  more  familiar  and  comfortable 
with  looking  ahead,  you  will  find  these  goals  to  be  invaluable  in  keeping 
your  activities  focused. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  goals  you  set  are  totally  individual.  No  one 
can  tell  you  if  your  goals  are  good  or  bad.  The  criteria  for  judging 
whether  they  are  effective  or  not  is  the  way  they  make  you  feel  and  function. 
The  only  "answer  sheet"  possible  is  your  growing  and  purposeful  involvement. 


' 
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Section  IV 

ONCKEN  AND  WASS  MONKEY  MANAGEMENT  MODEL 


In  any  organization  the  managers'  bosses,  peers  and  subordinates — 
in  return  for  their  active  support — impose  some  requirements,  just  as 
the  supervisor  imposes  upon  them  some  of  his  own  requirements  in 
exchange  for  his  support.  These  demands  constitute  so  much  of  the 
supervisor's  time  that  successful  leadership  hinges  on  his  ability  to 
control  this  "monkey  on  the  back"  input  effectively.  Oncken  describes 
three  types  of  time:  (1)  Boss-imposed  time:  this  is  time  in  which 
those  activities  are  accomplished  which  the  boss  requires  and  which  the 
supervisor  cannot  disregard  without  direct  and  swift  penalty.  (2)  Sys¬ 
tem-imposed  time :  this  involves  those  requests  for  active  support  of 
the  supervisor  from  his  peers.  This  assistance  must  also  be  provided 
or  there  will  be  penalties,  although  not  always  direct  or  swift. 

(3)  Self-imposed  time:  this  time  refers  to  things  which  the  supervisor 
originates  or  agrees  to  do  himself.  A  certain  portion  of  this  time 
will  be  taken  by  his  subordinates  and  is  called  subordinate- imposed 
time .  The  remaining  portion  will  be  his  own  and  is  called  discretionary 
time .  Self-imposed  time  is  not  subject  to  penalty,  since  neither  the 
boss  nor  the  system  can  discipline  the  supervisor  for  not  doing  what 
they  did  not  know  he  had  intended  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

The  supervisor  generally  cannot  tamper  with  boss  and  system  im¬ 
positions.  He  must  therefore  increase  his  discretionary  time  by 
minimizing  the  subordinate  components.  (See  Figure  III) . 

Oncken  describes  the  concept  of  problems  presented  to  the  super¬ 
visor  in  terms  of  "monkeys."  An  example  of  a  monkey  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  situation.  As  the  supervisor  walks  down  the  hall,  one  of  his 
teachers  stops  and  asks  for  help  in  getting  materials  on  State  history 
for  slow  learners.  The  supervisor,  feeling  that  it  is  his  job  to 
assist  the  teacher,  agrees  to  do  some  research  on  the  problem.  When 
the  teacher  approached,  the  monkey — the  need  for  materials — was  on  her 
back.  When  she  left,  the  supervisor  had  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  its  care  and  feeding.  The  supervisor  leaves  the  building  in  full 
possession  of  one  monkey. 

Very  often  supervisors  are  presented  with  problems  for  which  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  make  decisions.  These  are  also 
monkeys,  according  to  Oncken  and  Wass.  If  the  supervisor  says  he  will 
think  it  over  and  make  a  decision  later,  he  has  definitely  acquired 
another  monkey.  If  the  supervisor  says  "Send  me  a  memo,"  he  has  only 
temporarily  alleviated  his  monkey  population.  As  soon  as  the  memo 
arrives,  he  will  need  to  make  the  decision.  This  can  quickly  result  in 
a  backlog  of  monkeys,  but  one  can  always  hope  that  the  memo  will  never 
be  written. 

Another  type  of  monkey  is  acquired  by  saying  "Let  me  know  how  I 
can  help."  Before  long  the  supervisor  becomes  a  bottleneck  with  many 
activities  and  decisions  awaiting  his  action.  Before  long  no  activity 
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Figure  III 


Supervisor's  Work  Day 


Supervisor's  Work  Load: 

Seven  elementary  schools 
Three-four  teachers/school 

If  1  monkey  =  30  minutes  (a  minimum  expectation)  and  supervisor 
acquires  1  monkey/week/teacher  1/2  hour  x  24  teachers  =  12  hours/week 
for  monkey  business! 


! 


=  twenty-four  teachers 
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occurs ,  and  it  is  definitely  the  supervisor's  fault.  Another  monkey 
occurs  for  the  supervisor  when  he  offers  to  assist  in  the  outlining 
of  others'  responsibilities.  The  supervisor  may  want  to  help  the  new 
teacher  develop  educational  plans  for  her  class.  If  the  teacher 
rightfully  waits  for  the  supervisor  to  do  this,  or  to  give  instructions 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done,  the  educational  plans  may  never  be 
written.  It  will  be  the  supervisor's  fault. 

To  eliminate  the  problem  of  monkey  gathering,  the  supervisor  must 
clearly  establish  to  whom  the  monkey  really  belongs  and  not  assume 
another's  responsibility.  If  the  supervisor  decides  to  help  with  a 
problem,  there  must  be  clear,  specific  differentiation  and  mutual 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  she/he  will  take.  Without  a  mutual 
decision  the  supervisor  will  have  no  control,  and  his  monkey  popula¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  grow. 

Transferring  the  initiative  to  the  subordinate  and  keeping  it 
there  is  imperative.  Before  a  supervisor  can  delegate  responsibility 
to  his  subordinates  or  teachers,  he  must  see  to  it  that  they  have  and 
keep  the  initiative.  This  requires  that  monitoring  of  the  initiative, 
or  the  delegated  responsibility,  be  done  consistently  and  not  left  to 
chance . 

However  ideal  a  monkey-free  life  would  be,  few  of  us  find  it. 

What  is  most  needed  is  assistance  in  caring  for  those  monkeys  already 
thriving  within  our  discretionary  time.  Oncken  and  Wass's  first  rule 
is  to  feed  them  or  shoot  them;  refusing  to  deal  with  them  at  all  will 
result  in  their  starving,  but  that  will  not  eliminate  nagging  guilt 
caused  by  your  neglect.  Rule  Two  dictates  careful  evaluation  of  maximum 
facility  for  proper  care;  if  you  get  too  many  monkeys,  nothing  can  be 
done  effectively.  Rule  Three  requires  planning;  feed  your  monkeys  by 
appointment  only.  When  the  monkey  comes  for  his  appointment,  give  him 
a  good,  attentive  feeding,  and  then  be  sure  he  leaves.  If  he  knows 
he  can  return  at  a  specific  date,  he  will  be  more  willing  to  leave. 

Rule  Four  cautions  about  the  method  of  feeding.  Monkeys  seem  to  require 
face-to-face  or  telephone  feedings.  Writing  memos  may  make  you  feel 
you  have  done  what  is  needed,  but  monkeys  have  a  tendency  to  read  things 
later,  and  the  full  impact  of  the  memo  may  never  be  digested.  Rule 
Five  assists  with  future  control.  Assign  a  specific  "next  feeding" 
time — and  keep  it.  Write  it  down  so  you  don't  forget.  Discontent  and 
lack  of  confidence  results  from  breaking  mutual  agreements. 

In  conclusion,  the  way  to  get  control  over  the  time  and  content 
of  what  you  do  is  first  to  enlarge  discretionary  time,  second  to  use 
time  to  give  subordinates  initiative  and  to  see  that  they  assume  it, 
and  third  to  thereby  develop  some  control  of  the  timing  and  content 
of  boss  and  system- imposed  time.  Only  as  discretionary  time  is  increased 
does  the  supervisor  have  opportunity  to  do  the  things  required  by  boss 
and  system  in  terms  that  are  convenient  for  his  particular  job  and 
need. 


* 


ONCKEN-WASS  EXERCISE 


This  is  your  first  year  as  a  supervisor  and  you  have  not  been 
told  about  the  monkey  population  in  the  Littletown  Independent  School 
District.  Go  through  the  beginning  of  your  day  and  observe  how  easily 
monkeys  jump  on  your  back.  in  Appendix  I  you  will  find  a  response 
sheet.  Briefly  describe  how  you  could  have  avoided  catching  each 
monkey. 

You  arrive  at  work  at  7:55.  After  looking  at  the  calendar ,  you 
see  that  there  is  an  education  planning  committee  meeting  at  10:00  at 
Washington  School.  Since  Wheatley  School  is  on  the  way  to  Washington 
you  decide  to  look  in  on  all  your  teachers  at  the  two  schools  to  see 
how  things  are  going.  On  checking  your  in-basket  you  find  a  letter 
from  a  book  salesman  and  a  memo  from  Suzy  Hall,  a  first-year  teacher. 
Suzy  had  asked  for  some  ideas  for  math  games  and  since  you  hadn't  been 
able  to  think  of  any  at  the  time,  you  told  Suzy  to  send  a  memo  and  you 
would  see  what  could  be  done.  You  placed  the  memo  on  your  desk  so 
you  could  remember  to  do  something  about  it  after  you  return  to  the 
office.  You  then  leave  for  Wheatley  School. 

At  Wheatley,  after  stopping  by  the  office  to  say  hello  and  let 
the  secretary  know  you  are  in  the  building,  you  met  with  Mr.  Hull, 
the  principal.  He  was  glad  to  see  you  and  said  that  the  two  resource 
teachers  were  having  great  difficulty  with  scheduling.  You  assure  him 
that  the  matter  would  be  looked  into  as  soon  as  possible. 

Next  you  visited  Mrs.  Kennedy's  room.  Mrs.  Kennedy  said  every¬ 
thing  was  going  very  well  except  that  she  was  short  two  basals  and 
there  were  no  more  in  the  building.  You  make  a  note  of  that  and  promise 
to  get  the  books  for  her.  Before  leaving  the  school  you  drop  by  to 
visit  the  two  resource  teachers  and  they  both  said  that  everything  was 
going  fine. 

On  leaving  Wheatley  you  drive  to  Washington  school.  There  was 
still  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  meeting,  so  you  planned  to  see 
at  least  two  of  the  four  special  education  teachers.  After  leaving 
word  with  the  secretary  that  you  are  in  the  building  you  walk  down  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  room.  He  was  teaching  a  lesson  on  regrouping  tens,  and 
it  appeared  that  every  student  in  the  room  was  involved  in  the  same 
lesson.  This  was  a  resource  room  with  children  of  many  levels  and  you 
make  a  note  to  come  back  and  talk  to  him  about  using  the  Descriptive 
Observation  Record  of  Individualized  Instruction  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion  in  his  class. 

A  last  minute  visit  to  Mrs.  Matthews  revealed  that  she  was  having 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  four  eleven-year-old  boys  who  came  to  her 
for  reading  at  the  same  time.  She  needed  specific  suggestions  for  some 
behavior  modification  techniques.  You  said  that  you  would  look  at  the 
boys'  folders  and  try  to  develop  a  program.  You  would  have  something 
ready  by  the  first  of  next  week.  It  was  time  for  the  10:00  a.m.  meeting. 
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appendix  I 

Self- instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 

ONCKEN  WASS  EXERCISE  RESPONSE  SHEET 
(Do  before  checking  answers  on  next  page) 

Your  monkeys  How  woui3  yOU  avoid 

(Briefly  describe  catching  the  monkey? 

situation  in  which 
each  was  caught) 


Use  the  "monkey  formula"  to  discover  the  minimum  amount  of  time  you 
will  spend  with  these  problems. 


92 


ONCKEN  WASS  EXERCISE  ANSWER  SHEET 


Your  monkeys 

How  would  you  avoid 
catching  the  monkey? 

1.  Memo  requesting  math  games 

1.  By  suggesting  sources  for  Suzy 
to  find  the  ideas  for  the  math 
games 

2.  Agreeing  to  investigate 
scheduling  problem 

2.  By  identifying  that  it  is  not 
her  responsibility 

3.  Agreeing  to  locate  books 

3.  By  suggesting  that  she  go 
through  the  school  office 

4.  Agreeing  to  develop  behavior 
modification  program 

4.  By  suggesting  texts  on  behavior 
modification 

Monkey  formula: 


1/2  hour  x  4  acquired  problems  -  2  hours  (minimum) 


POST-TEST  I 


The  authors  of  this  module  have  attempted  to  expose,  within  a 
usable  framework,  the  problems  influencing  effective  time  utilization 
by  professionals.  Tools  for  self-awareness  and  improvement  have  been 
provided,  but  the  habit  of  effective  time  usage  will  be  achieved  only 
as  the  appropriate  principles  are  practiced  by  you. 

The  final  section  of  this  module  is  designed  to  summarize  the 
principles  developed  herein  and  to  allow  you  to  make  systematic 
application  to  your  own  activity. 

Please  turn  to  Appendix  J  and  take  Post-test  I.  Check  your 
responses  with  the  answers  provided. 


' 
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APPENDIX  J 

Self-Instructional  Module  on  Time  Utilization 

POST-TEST  I 


Directions:  Check  yourself  with  the  following  post-test  to  be  sure 

you  understand  the  concepts  developed.  Use  these  terms 
to  label  the  following  analytical  categories  for  the 
management  of  time:  concentration,  consolidation, 
delegation,  insulation,  simplification,  discretionary, 
response,  isolation 


1.  Reducing  motions  and  steps  in  a  task  to  the  minimum  required  for 
successful  completion 

2.  Arranging  schedules  to  allow  for  large  blocks  of  uninterrupted 

time  _ 

3.  Refers  to  the  practice  of  having  another  person  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  scan  and  sort  all  kinds  of  incoming  communications 


4.  Involves  physical  separation  from  the  organization  to  reduce 

interruptions  _ 

5.  Transferring  the  responsibility  for  a  particular  job  task  to 

another  member  of  the  organization  _ 

6.  Clarifying  and  defining  job  objectives  as  a  basis  for  prioritizing 

tasks  _ 

7.  Refers  to  time  spent  in  tasks  initiated  by  others  _ 

8.  Refers  to  time  spent  on  self-initiated  tasks  _ 


Number  correct  _ 

Score  your  responses  using  the  answers  below. 


A;reuoxq.a;tosxp  *8 
asuodsaa  * i 
uoTq.eaguaouoo  *g 
uoTgebapap  *g 


uoxqexosT 
uoxqexnsuT  *£ 
uoxgepxiosuoD  *3 
uoxqeoxgxxduixs  *x 
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POST-TEST  II 
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The  authors  wish  to  stress  that  an  on-going  analysis  of  one's 
use  of  time  is  essential  as  it  relates  to  job  objectives  and  organiza¬ 
tion  goals.  Clearly  defined  job  descriptions  are  needed.  In  any  job, 
a  conscious  effort  to  discourage  interruptions  and  to  group  similar 
activities  should  be  made;  consciously  dividing  the  work  day  into  time 
for  handling  routine  tasks,  for  responding  to  other  members  of  the 
organization,  and  for  providing  creative  time  will  increase  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  actually  having  time  for  creative  work.  Prioritizing  and 
dividing  large  projects  into  smaller  manageable  tasks  serves  to 
reduce  the  tendency  toward  procrastination. 

Turn  back  to  the  response  sheet  for  the  Self-Accounting  of  Time,  Appen¬ 
dix  D,  page  70.  Complete  the  chart  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Columns  5-10.  Check  the  column  which  shows  a  principle  which 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  the  activity  for  more  efficient 
use  of  your  time. 

(2)  Assign  an  A,  B,  or  C  priority  to  the  activity. 

(3)  Respond  yes  or  no  to  the  question. 

After  completing  the  chart,  reexamine  the  activities  in  which  you 
engaged.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  use  some  of  Webber's  techniques 
to  allow  for  better  use  of  your  time?  How  much  of  your  time  are  you 
spending  on  low-priority  activities?  Are  you  carrying  any  monkeys  on 
your  back? 


% 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 
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1.  Either  more  job  demands  than  time  will  allow  or  not  enough  job 
demands  for  expected  work  time  will  result  in  ineffective  use  of 
time . 

2.  Although  withholding  selected  information  maintains  control,  secrecy 
wastes  time. 

3.  Organization  time  is  wasted  by  insecure  employers  who  are  involved 
in  self-promoting  activities. 

4.  Ambiguity  tolerance  is  necessary  to  cope  with  large  and  important 
tasks.  Low  ambiguity  tolerance  results  in  too  much  time  spent  on 
small,  routine  tasks. 

5.  It  is  essential  to  identify  response  time  and  discretionary  time  in 
order  to  fulfill  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  organization. 

6.  Organizational  demands  on  the  individual  are  modified  by  the  process 
of  isolation  and  insulation. 

7.  Effective  use  of  organization  time  will  occur  to  the  extent  that 
routine  activities  are  delegated  and  change  activities  are  retained. 

8.  Time  spent  in  routing  tasks  of  the  organization  will  be  lessened 
through  the  process  of  simplification. 

9.  Most  effective  completion  of  organizational  tasks  is  dependent  upon 
the  process  of  control  which  allows  the  individual  maximum  flex¬ 
ibility  and  spontaneity. 

10.  Consolidation  or  separation  allows  the  organization  to  establish 
priorities  which  differentiate  between  relative  worth  of  tasks. 

11.  Dividing  large  projects  into  smaller  manageable  tasks  will  reduce 
the  tendency  to  procrastinate. 

Each  individual  must  monitor  the  time  demands  of  the  organization 
in  order  to  maintain  effective  utilization  of  his  time. 
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The  following  material  is  included  for 
your  information  and  possible  future  use. 
Although  not  exhaustive  in  scope,  this 
section  provides  you  with  a  number  of 
sources  of  material  relevant  to  your  work. 
Some  references  extend  topics  which  were 
covered  in  the  workshop  while  others  relate 
to  different  aspects  of  the  consultant's 
tasks . 
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B.  Ruben  and  R.  Budd,  Human  Communications  Handbook  Simulations  and 
Games .  New  Jersey:  Hayden  Book,  1975. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  PROVIDING  USEFUL  FEEDBACK 


Feedback  is  communication  to  a  person  (or  a  group)  which  tells  how  he 
affects  others.  It  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  individual  to  correct 
his  communication  strategies  to  enhance  the  likelihood  that  the 
outcomes  of  his  communicating  will  match  his  intentions. 


Some  criteria  for  useful  feedback: 

1.  It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative .  By  describing  one's 
own  reaction,  it  leaves  the  individual  free  to  use  it  or  not 
to  use  it  as  he  sees  fit.  By  avoiding  evaluative  language, 

it  reduces  the  need  for  the  individual  to  respond  defensively. 

2.  It  is  specific  rather  than  general.  To  be  told  that  one  is 
"dominating"  will  probably  not  be  as  useful  as  to  be  told 
that  "just  now  when  we  were  deciding  the  issue,  you  did  not 
appear  to  listen  to  what  others  said  and  I  felt  forced  to 
accept  your  arguments  or  face  attack  from  you." 

3.  It  takes  into  account  the  needs  of  both  the  receiver  and  giver 
of  feedback.  Feedback  can  be  destructive  when  it  serves  only 
our  own  needs  and  fails  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  person  on 
the  receiving  end. 

4.  It  is  directed  toward  behavior  which  the  receiver  can  do 
something  about.  Frustration  is  only  increased  when  a  person 
is  reminded  of  some  shortcoming  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

5.  It  is  solicited,  rather  than  imposed.  Feedback  is  most  useful 
when  the  receiver  himself  has  formulated  the  kind  of  question 
which  those  observing  him  can  answer. 

6.  It  is  well-timed.  In  general,  feedback  is  most  useful  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  after  the  given  behavior  (depending,  of 
course,  on  the  person's  readiness  to  hear  it,  validation 
available  from  others,  etc.) 

7.  It  is  checked  to  insure  clarity.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
have  the  receiver  try  to  rephrase  the  feedback  he  has  received 
to  see  if  it  corresponds  to  what  the  sender  had  in  mind. 

When  possible,  check  accuracy  of  the  feedback  with  others  in 
the  group.  Is  this  only  one  person's  impression  or  an  impression 
shared  by  others? 
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Supervision  os 
Value  Development’ 

John  A.  Zahorik 


This  author  holds  that  supervision,  rather 
than  stressing  behavior,  should  stress  val¬ 
ues.  Suggested  here  are  some  aspects  of 
value  development  supervision. 


-Regardless  of  its  type  or  style,  all  super¬ 
vision  has  the  same  basic  purpose:  to  improve  in¬ 
struction.  Management-by-objectives  supervision, 
clinical  supervision,  human  relations  supervision, 
and  peer  supervision  all  share  this  purpose.  Dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  supervision  may,  however,  have 
different  views  of  the  nature  of  instructional  im¬ 
provement.  Some,  for  example,  may  place  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  on  student  achievement  gains 
-as  an  indication  of  instructional  improvement, 
while  others  focus  only  on  changes  in  the  teach¬ 
er's  methods  or  techniques.  Also,  some  forms  of 
supervision  may  have  an  additional  goal  of  help¬ 
ing  teachers  to  become  self  supervisors,  to  become 
proficient  at  analyzing  and  changing  their  class¬ 
room  practices  on  their  own. 

To  improve  instruction,  most  types  of  super¬ 
vision  focus  on  teacher  behavior.  They  stress 
what  the  teacher  says  and  does  in  the  classroom. 
That  is,  supervision  is  primarily,  if  not  exclus¬ 
ively,  concerned  with  how  teachers  give  direc¬ 
tions,  how  they  ask  questions,  how  they  utilize 
materials,  how  they  sequence  subject  matter,  how 
they  discipline  students,  how  they  evaluate  stud- 
dent  learning,  and  with  similar  behaviors. 


This  focus  on  teacher  behavior  in  an  effort 
to  improve  instruction  is  based  on  several  as¬ 
sumptions: 

1.  Teacher  behavior  will  influence  student 
behavior 

2.  Teachers  can  control  their  behavior  to  in¬ 
fluence  student  behavior 

3.  Knowledge  about  the  ways  various  teacher 
behaviors  influence  student  behavior  exists. 

The  first  assumption  means  that  what  the 
teacher  says  or  does  in  the  classroom  will  have  an 
impact  on  what  the  student  says  or  does.  It  means 
that  teacher  behavior  will  either  facilitate  or  hin¬ 
der  student  learning.  The  second  assumption 
refers  to  the  teacher's  ability  to  consciously  em¬ 
ploy  those  behaviors  that  are  appropriate  for  an 
individual  student  or  for  a  group  of  students  and 
to  consciously  avoid  others.  It  means  that  teachers 
have  or  can  acquire  large  repertories  of  behavior 
and  can  use  them  with  equal  facility  depending  on 

*  This  article  is  reprinted,  with  permission  from  the 
author  and  publisher,  from  The  Wisconsin  Elementary 
School  Principals'  Association  Bulletin  42:  12-13;  Fall  1977. 
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the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  third  assump¬ 
tion  means  that  empirical  research  has  identified 
effective  ways  of  teaching.  It  means  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  can  draw  on  a  body  of  knowledge 
about  effective  teaching  to  determine  which  be¬ 
haviors  the  teacher  ought  to  use. 

If  these  three  assumptions  are  acceptable,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  teacher  behavior 

"By  examining  and  clarifying  values, 
[ teachers ]  will  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  those  behaviors  that  are 
appropriate  for  them  and  those  that  are 
inappropriate  for  them." 

should  be  the  primary,  or  even  exclusive,  focus  of 
supervision.  A  closer  examination  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  will  reveal  that  the  assumptions  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  are  only  acceptable  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  therefore,  teacher  behavior  cannot  be 
the  main  or  only  focus  of  supervision. 

It  is  proposed  here  that  supervision,  rather 
than  stressing  behavior,  should  stress  values.  A 
value  can  be  thought  of  as  a  belief  or  conviction 
that  something  is  good  or  desirable  or  preferable. 
If  supervisors  conceived  of  the  development  of 
teachers'  values  as  part  of  their  supervisory  role, 
instruction  might  well  be  improved.  But,  why 
values?  Let  us  return  to  the  three  assumptions. 

Why  Stress  Values? 

The  first  assumption  is  valid  in  part.  Given 
the  amount  of  time  teachers  and  students  spend 
together,  teacher  behavior  probably  will  influence 
studertt  behavior,  and  student  behavior  probably 
will  influence  teacher  behavior.  Implied  in  the  as¬ 
sumption,  however,  is  the  notion  that  the  teach¬ 
er's  behavior  will  influence  in  the  direction  of 
specified  objectives.  That  is,  teacher  behavior  will 
facilitate  student  learning  of  appropriate  subject 
matter.  For  this  type  of  influence  to  occur,  the 
behaviors  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  random,  con¬ 
tradictory  behaviors.  They  need  to  be  compatible, 
complementary  behaviors.  The  set  of  behaviors 
that  the  teacher  employs  in  the  classroom  needs 
to  be  a  meaningful  whole  for  maximum  impact  on 
students.  To  develop  this  whole,  to  create  these 
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consistent  behaviors,  it  is  essential  that  one  turn 
to  values.  A  value  position  will  generate  consist¬ 
ent  behaviors  and  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  existing  behaviors. 

The  second  assumption  is  also  partially  valid. 
Teachers  undoubtedly  can  control  their  behavior; 
they  can  consciously  and  purposely  use  some  be¬ 
haviors  and  avoid  others.  But,  can  all  teachers  use 
all  the  behaviors  that  may  be  deemed  good  or  ef¬ 
fective  behaviors?  Can  a  teacher  be  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  and  employ  vast  numbers  of  behaviors 
with  success?  Are  teachers  wondrous  machines 
that  have  been  programmed  with  a  set  of  teaching 
behaviors  and  can  flawlessly  produce  those  behav¬ 
iors  that  the  situation  demands?  This  competency 
regardless  of  conviction  is  a  faulty  belief.  Teach¬ 
ers,  obviously,  are  not  quite  as  machine-like  as 
many  would  like  them  to  be.  Teachers  have  con¬ 
victions,  preferences,  beliefs,  or,  in  short,  values. 
They  cannot  employ  all  and  any  behaviors  with 
the  same  success  because  they  are  more  committed 
to  some  behaviors  than  to  others.  Those  behaviors 
that  the  teacher  values  will  be  used  with  greater 
fervor  and  consequently  with  greater  effective¬ 
ness. 

Teachers  can  control  their  behavior,  but  they 
cannot  control  it  in  any  productive  way  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  values.  By  examining  and  clari¬ 
fying  values,  they  will  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  those  behaviors  that  are  appropriate 
for  them  and  those  that  are  inappropriate  for 
them. 

The  third  assumption  is  nearly  totally  in¬ 
valid.  The  simple  truth  is  that  at  present  there  is 
little  or  no  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of 
various  teacher  behaviors  on  student  learning. 
This  is  not  because  of  lack  of  effort.  Countless 
studies  on  teaching  methods  and,  more  recently, 
on  the  effectiveness  of  specific  teacher  behaviors 
have  been  conducted.  An  examination  of  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  teacher  effectiveness  research  by  Dunkin 
and  Biddle1  and  by  Rosenshine  and  Furst2  reveals 
only  ambiguous  and  weak  results.  The  studies  are 

1  Michael  J.  Dunkin  and  Bruce  J.  Biddle.  The  Study 
of  Teaching.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
Inc.,  1974. 

2  Barak  Rosenshine  and  Norma  Furst.  "The  Use  of 
Direct  Observation  to  Study  Teaching."  Second  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching.  Robert  M.  W.  Travers,  editor, 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1973.  pp.  122-83. 
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usually  correlational  studies  and  the  results  are 
frequently  contradictory.  When  positive  correla¬ 
tions  have  been  found,  the  teacher  behaviors  are 
invariably  general  qualities  rather  than  specific 
behaviors.  Teachers  and  supervisors  cannot  turn 
to  empirical  research  evidence  to  select  and  justify 
teacher  behaviors  that  bring  about  student  learn¬ 
ing. 

In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  how  can 
one  teacher  behavior  be  chosen  over  another?  The 
answer  is  to  formulate  a  value  position  and  select 
behaviors  consistent  with  it.  Teachers  could  con¬ 
ceivably  consult  education  experts,  model  success¬ 
ful  teachers,  or  adopt  a  philosophical  position  in 
an  effort  to  identify  and  justify  teacher  behaviors, 
but  each  of  these  sources  is  dependent  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  value  position.  A  value  position  is  needed  to 
choose  the  expert  to  follow  or  the  philosophy  to 
embrace.  Such  a  position  is,  interestingly,  also 
needed  to  choose  the  empirical  research  evidence 
to  use,  if  reliable  evidence  were  available.  Values 
can  effectively  serve  to  identify  and  justify  teacher 
behavior. 

Values,  then,  play  an  important  part  in  the  three 
assumptions  concerning  teacher  behavior.  They 
bring  consistency  and  commitment  to  teacher  be¬ 
havior,  and  they  are  the  source  of  and  support  for 
teacher  behavior.  They  are  essential  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction. 

Aspects  of  Value  Development  Supervision 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  values,  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  supervisors  should  stress  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  values  is  not  unreasonable.  How  super¬ 
visors  should  go  about  the  process  of  helping 
teachers  develop  values  is  quite  another  matter.  At 
present  this  type  of  supervision  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  developed  and  used;  however,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  tentatively  suggest  some  aspects  of  value 
development  supervision. 

First  of  all,  value  development  supervision 
should  focus  on  basic,  fundamental  elements  of 
education.  These  might  be  the  student,  the  subject 
matter,  the  teacher,  and  others.  The  supervisor's 
tasks  would  be  to  help  teachers  clarify  their  be¬ 
liefs  or  convictions  about  these  elements.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  student,  for  example,  the  supervisor 
could  use  conferences  or  group  sessions  to  help 
teachers  clarify  beliefs  about  what  motivates  stu¬ 
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dents,  how  responsible  students  are,  if  students 
can  make  decisions  for  themselves,  and  how  stu¬ 
dents  learn. 

Secondly,  supervisors  need  to  clarify  their 
own  values  and  make  their  value  position  known 
to  teachers.  They  could  develop  their  own  values 
prior  to  attempting  value  development  supervi- 

"[ Values ]  bring  consistency  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  teacher  behavior,  and  they  are  the 
source  of  and  support  for  teacher  behavior. 
They  are  essential  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction ." 

sion,  or  they  could  develop  their  values  along 
with  the  teachers  through  dialogue  and  mutual 
clarification.  A  supervisor  with  unclear  values  or 
contradictory  values  would  seem  to  be  of  little 
service  to  teachers  as  the  teachers  strive  to  clarify 
theirs. 

Third,  although  the  position  of  teacher  behav¬ 
ior  is  changed  in  this  type  of  supervision,  teacher 
behavior  is  not  ignored.  In  value  development 
supervision,  behavior  is  seen  as  an  outgrowth  of 
value  development.  The  supervisor  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relationship  of  values  to  behavior. 
He  or  she  would  try  to  help  the  teacher  achieve 
consistency  between  values  and  behavior. 

Value  development  supervision  could  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  Supervisors  need  to  develop  and 
try  out  different  forms  of  this  type  of  supervision 
in  an  attempt  to  find  effective  ways  for  dealing 
with  teachers'  values.  Instructional  improvement 
rests  on  the  effort.  lFl 7 
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Improving  Supervisors’ 
Interpersonal  Communication 


ROBERT  J.  MILTZ  and  LOUIS  KANUS 


Recent  research  has  amply  illustrated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  effective  interpersonal  communication  for 
the  supervisor.  Supervisors  are  often  called  upon  to 
solve  complex  problems  basically  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  interpersonal  communication.  In  fact,  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  the  supervisor  spends  over  70 
percent  of  his  or  her  time  either  talking  or  listening. 
This  can  mean  that  poor  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  can  seriously  im¬ 
pair  his  or  her  effectiveness. 

In  the  past  it  was  thought  that  while  supervisors 
could  be  trained  to  be  better  observers  and  data  col¬ 
lectors,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  significant  effect 
on  interpersonal  communication.  The  main  reason 
for  this  line  of  thought  was  that  since  communica¬ 
tion  cannot  be  done  alone,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
develop  effective  training  programs.  However,  recent 
research  results  based  on  modem  techniques  in  the 
area  of  counseling  and  education  have  indicated  that 
it  is  possible  to  improve  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tion.  If  communication  is  defined  as  knowing  how 
to  put  thoughts  and  words  together  so  that  they  are 
meaningful  to  someone  else,  then  it  becomes  a  con¬ 
scious  process  that  can  be  improved.  The  problem 
now  becomes  one. of  defining  the  component  parts 
of  the  process  so  that  they  can  be  interjected  into  a 
'•earning  program. 

At  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  the  Effective  Personal  Communication 
Program  has  been  developing  and  testing  a  training 
program  for  improving  communication.  The  program 
draws  from  the  fields  of  education,  psychology, 
counseling,  and  communication  studies  and  has  been 
tested  with  school  supervisors,  sales  management  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  business  executives. 


Robert  Miltz  is  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA.  Louis  Kanus 
is  a  Research  Assistant  in  the  same  department. 


Essentially  the  program  is  based  on  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  improving  verbal  and  non-verbal  com¬ 
munication.  The  communication  process  is  broken 
down  into  a  series  of  skills  which  are  dealt  with  one 
at  a  time  and  with  each  skill  building  on  the  other. 
The  structured  training  aspect  of  the  program  insures 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  practice  with  immed¬ 
iate  feedback  in  a  “fail-safe”  situation. 


". . .  training  is  structured  so  that 
there  is  time  to  study  and  discuss 
each  individual  skill  and  then  actu¬ 
ally  practice  each  skill." 


In  outline  form,  the  training  is  structured  so  that 
there  is  time  to  study  and  discuss  each  individual 
skill  and  then  actually  practice  each  skill.  The  prac¬ 
tice  phase  is  the  critical  component.  Here,  partici¬ 
pants  are  divided  into  small  groups  of  five  or  six. 

Each  person  is  asked  to  develop  a  short  (five  to  eight 
minute)  teaching  lesson.  Each  person  in  the  group 
has  the  opportunity  to  play  the  role  of  the  teacher 
and  supervisor  for  each  skill  under  consideration.  For 
example,  while  one  person  teaches  a  lesson,  another 
takes  the  role  of  the  supervisor  and  the  rest  become 
the  class.  Immediately  after  the  teaching  session,  the 
supervisor  goes  through  a  supervisory  session  with 
the  teacher  and  attempts  to  emphasize  the  particular 
supervisory  skill  under  consideration.  Each  supervis¬ 
ory  session  is  videotaped  so  that  the  tape  can  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  group  in  order  to  note  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

The  critical  phase  of  the  practice  sessions  is  the 
immediate  feedback.  This  phase  has  three  elements: 
(1)  subject  feedback,  (2)  videotape  feedback,  and 
(3)  consultant  feedback.  Subject  feedback  refers  to 
the  teacher  who  is  going  through  the  supervision 
session.  This  person  is  given  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  his  or  her  feelings  about  the  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  of  the  session.  The  second  element,  vid¬ 
eotape  feedback,  gives  the  supervisor  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  the  session  that  was  just  completed.  This 
self-confrontation  allows  the  supervisor  to  see  him¬ 
self  as  he  actually  was  and  compare  other  types  of 
feedback  to  the  session.  The  third  element,  consul¬ 
tant  feedback,  becomes  the  catalyst  between  the 
subject  and  videotape  feedback.  Once  a  person  has 
identified  an  area  to  work  on,  he  then  needs  sug¬ 
gestions  on  what  to  do  next.  The  consultant’s  role 
is  to  suggest  strategies  and  alternatives  that  might 


"The  well-informed  and  sensitive 
consultant  is  often  the  difference 
between  a  fair  session  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one." 


be  tried  in  future  sessions.  The  well-informed  and 
sensitive  consultant  is  often  the  difference  between 
a  fair  session  and  an  excellent  one. 

The  helping  skills  that  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
this  training  are  not  new,  they  are  simply  ways  of 
facilitating  positive  human  relations.  However,  a 
supervisor  should  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  his  awareness  of  them  and  build  them  into 
his  repertoire  of  supervisory  skills.  This  repertoire 
of  skills  would  then  allow  the  person  to  be  more 
flexible  and  versatile  since  he  now  has  more  options 
available.  For  the  supervisor  it  has  been  found  that 
a  series  of  techniques  called  “Helping  Skills”  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  These  helping  skills  respond  to 
the  most  common  complaints  leveled  at  supervisors, 
some  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  “He  says  something  and  denies  it  at  the  next 
meeting.” 

2.  “He  passes  the  buck  in  problems.” 

3.  “We’ll  have  to  think  about  it,  he’ll  say.” 

4.  “He  doesn’t  give  me  a  chance  to  talk.  I  go  in 
with  a  problem  and  never  get  a  chance  to  tell 
him  about  it.” 

5.  “Whenever  I  make  a  suggestion,  he  throws 
cold  water  on  it.  I’ve  quit  making  sugges¬ 
tions.” 

6.  “He  interrupts  me  when  I  talk.” 

7.  “He  argues  with  everything  I  have  to  say  even 
before  I  state  my  case.” 

8.  “He  rephrases  what  I  say  in  such  a  way  that 
he  puts  words  into  my  mouth  that  I  didn  t 
mean.” 

Among  other  things,  such  habits  in  a  supervisor 
betray  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  person  and  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  listening  skills.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  people  might  resist  help  from  such  persons. 


But  even  well-intentioned  supervisors  can  unwit¬ 
tingly  fall  into  some  of  these  same  traps,  not  rea¬ 
lizing  the  negative  effects  of  their  behaviors.  It  is  a 
good  idea,  therefore,  for  supervisors  to  review  some 
basic  helping  skills  which  may  make  teachers  more 
responsive  to  their  supervisory  efforts.  Below  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  basic  helping  skills  covered  in 
the  supervisory  training  sessions. 


1.  Attending  behavior 

This  is  simply  the  skill  of  demonstrating  that 
you  are  interested  and  listening  to  what  he  has 
to  say.  Eye  contact  is  maintained  and  you 
avoid  changing  the  topic  if  the  person  has  still 
more  to  say  about  it. 

2.  Leading 

Particularly  useful  in  the  opening  stages  of  a 
conference,  this  skill  invites  verbal  expression 
and  opens  the  lines  of  communication. 

Through  the  use  of  question  leads,  you  can 
help  the  person  probe,  analyze,  elaborate  and 
generally  anticipate  the  direction  you  want  to 
go,  e.g.,  “Tell  me  more  about  what  happened” 
(direct  leading).  Or,  the  lead  may  be  to  get  the 
person  to  determine  his  own  direction,  e.g., 
“What  do  you  think  about  your  situation?” 
(indirect  leading). 

3.  Focusing 

This  skill  may  be  employed  to  pin  down  a 
topic  that  the  supervisor  thinks  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  to  explore.  If  a  larger  problem  is  being 
discussed,  it  can  help  isolate  a  component  part 
that  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  When  a  discussion 
seems  to  be  rambling  or  ranging  superficially 
over  too  many  topics,  this  skill  can  be  most 
useful.  In  supervision,  where  a  main  focus  is 
so  important,  you  will  find  this  a  frequently 
used  skilL 

Examples:  “Yes,  that  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  problem.  Suppose  we  take 
a  closer  look  at  it.” 

“Which  of  those  three  things  do 
you  think  it’s  most  important  to 
to  us  to  talk  about  first?” 

4.  Questioning 

Open-ended  questions  are  the  types  that  will 
elicit  the  most  response  and  encourage  the 
teacher  to  explore  and  understand  an  issue  fur¬ 
ther.  Conversely,  a  closed-ended  question  can 
usually  be  answered  with  a  brief  “yes”  or  “no” 
and  is  more  often  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
information  to  ihe  supervisor. 
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Examples:  “Do  you  get  along  well  with 
your  students?”  (closed) 

“Could  you  tell  me  a  little  about 
how  you  feel  you’re  getting 
along  with  your  students?” 
(open) 

5.  Clarifying 

This  skill  shows  that  you  are  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  person’s  perceptions  of  a  situation, 
that  you  are  trying  to  see  it  as  he  is  seeing  it. 
You  may  make  a  statement  such  as:  “I’m  not 
quite  sure  what  you  mean.  Let  me  state  what  I 
think  you’re  saying  and  tell  me  if  this  is  right.” 
Or  you  may  phrase  it  as  a  question:  “Would 
you  explain  that  to  me  again?”  Rightly  used, 
this  skill  is  telling  the  person  you  sincerely 
want  to  understand  his  point  of  view.  Wrongly 
used,  this  skill  can  imply  criticism  or  imposi¬ 
tion  of  your  own  interpretations,  e.g.,  “I’m 
confused.  Are  you  saying  that  you  take  no  res- 
ponsibility  for  what  happened?” 

6.  Reflecting  feeling 

Feelings  can  get  in  the  way  of  a  successful  con¬ 
ference  if  they  are  not  expressed  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  particularly  if  they  are  anxiety-  or 
anger-producing  feelings.  This  skill  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  supervisor  is  aware  of  and  res¬ 
ponding  to  the  feelings  he  or  she  is  experienc¬ 
ing. 

Example:  “You  really  feel  relieved  now 
that  the  observation  is  over.” 

Sharing  feelings  is  an  extension  of  this  skill:  “I 
often  felt  anxious  about  being  observed,  too.” 
Be  careful,  however,  not  to  shift  the  focus  to 
yourself  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two; 

7.  Respecting 

With  this  skill  the  supervisor  is  displaying  a 
positive  regard  for  the  person  as.an  individual 
and  as  a  human  being.  You  respect  the  teach¬ 
er’s  feelings,  experiences,  and  capabilities. 

Examples:  “You’ve  worked  successfully 
with  kids  outside  of  school. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  capitalize  on 


that  and  transfer  some  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  school.  It’s  bound 
to  help  matters.” 

“Maybe  you  can  give  me  some 

suggestions  as  to  how  I  might 

„  _  .  .  best  help  you?” 

8.  summarizing 

This  is  a  natural  note  on  which  to  end  a  con¬ 
ference.  The  ideas  are  reviewed  and  tied  to¬ 
gether  so  that  both  the  supervisor  and  the 
teacher  leave  with  a  common  understanding  of 
what  occurred  and  a  clear  indication  of  a  di¬ 
rection  to  take.  Agreements  and  plans  are  re¬ 
stated.  What  makes  this  a  basic  helping  skill  is 
that  it  gives  the  teacher  reassurance  that  the 
supervisor  has  been  listening  and  that  there  is 
definite  movement  toward  change,  progress 
and  accomplishment. 

Examples:  “Before  we  go,  would  you  just 
briefly  review  those  two  main 
concerns  and  what  you’ve  plan¬ 
ned  to  do  about  them?” 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  program  has  been 
tested  on  a  variety  of  groups.  The  results  have  been 
very  positive,  especially  in  the  areas  of  increasing 
participants’  confidence  in  their  communication 
ability  and  helping  them  become  aware  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  communication  strategies  they  can  employ 
(written  material  on  the  testing  can  be  obtained 
from  the  author  by  request). 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  project  is  the 
demonstration  that  interpersonal  communication 
can  be  consciously  improved.  The  breaking  down 
of  the  communication  process  into  defined  skills 
and  the  use  of  immediate  videotape  feedback  on 
practice  sessions  appear  to  be  two  major  compon¬ 
ents  in  the  training  process.  When  these  compon¬ 
ents  are  combined  with  a  step-by-step  approach 
with  each  skill  building  on  the  other,  the  super¬ 
visor  ends  up  with  an  overall  picture  of  the  inter¬ 
personal  communication  process.  Thus,  the  super¬ 
visor  acquires  a  repertoire  of  communication  skills 
that  can  be  used  in  the  actual  work  situation.  This 
repertoire  then  allows  the  supervisor  to  become 
more  flexible,  versatile,  and  effective,  since  he  or 
she  now  has  more  effective  helping  skills  at  his  or 
her  command. 
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BEYOND  THE  MYTH 
OF  FORMAL  INSERVICE 


JOHN  KOEHN  and  MRS.  JUDITH  R.  CASEY  are 
with  the  Oconomowoc  Public  Schools  in 
Wisconsin. 


A  myth ? 

Why  would  any  dedicated  and  hard-working  teacher 
or  administrator  view  inservice  as  a  myth?  Haven’t  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy,  and  money  planning 
and  implementing  ( and  evaluating)  formal  inservice? 
How,  then,  could  anyone  refer  to  inservice  as  a  myth? 
Because  inservice,  as  we  have  known  it,  has  not  done 
the  job! 

“What,  specifically,  has  been  so  wrong  with  inservice?” 
you  ask.  “What  evidence  is  there  to  support  what  you  say 
—  that  formal  inservice  isn’t  doing  the  job?” 

At  the  risk  of  being  attacked  for  drawing  conclusions 
which  are  not  supported  by  “hard”  data,  we  ask  you  to 
listen  to  our  teachers’  comments  after  a  recent  inservice 
meeting  and  consider  what  they  are  really  saying: 

“A  whole  evening  for  inservice?  Don’t  they  know  that 
we  have  personal  lives,  that  Christmas  (Easter)  is  right 
around  the  comer?  I’d  like  to  see  the  day  that  we  get  re¬ 
leased  time  for  all  this.” 

“Theory,  theory,  theory  . .  .  how  does  all  that  theory 
help  me  —  I’m  supposed  to  use  that  in  my  classroom  on 
Monday  morning,  but  HOW?” 

“Who  planned  this  one?  How  do  they  know  what  will 
help  me  with  kids  I  have  this  year  .  .  .  they’re  not  in  the 
classroom.” 

“Meet  individual  needs  of  children  .  . .  avoid  teaching 
what  kids  already  know  . .  .  why  not  a  little  attention  given 
to  individualizing  this  inservice?” 

If  the  preceding  comments  sound  familiar  to  those  of 
you  who  have  been  involved  in  planning  and  conducting 
inservice  activities,  chances  are  you  have  made  many  of 
the  same  mistakes  we  have.  If  you  want  to  avoid  hearing 
similar  comments  in  your  district,  read  on. 

Ask  yourself  how  the  following  principles  might  guide 
you  in  designing  inservice  which  is  responsive  to  your 
teachers’  needs  —  as  teachers  perceive  them.  Think  of 
using  the  principles  and  the  related  suggestions  as  a  check¬ 
list  for  planning  your  next  inservice  meeting.  While  our 
checklist  doesn’t  provide  all  the  answers  for  planning  and 


implementing  successful  inservice,  we  do  feel  that  we’ve 
wrestled  with  the  issue  of  providing  an  effective  inservice 
program  long  enough  to  have  learned  by  our  mistakes  .  .  . 
and  we’re  still  learning. 

PRINCIPLE  #1:  TIME  IS  RIGHT  or 
“Be  Clever,  Creative,  and  Crafty” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  crucial  factors  associated  with 
a  successful  inservice  effort  is  the  timing  of  the  event. 
Proper  timing  means  more  than  just  the  selection  of  time 
slots  but  also  the  “begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing”  of 
time  available.  This  is  particularly  important  in  school 
districts  which  have  not  provided  release  time  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  calendar  for  inservice.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
inservice,  and  release  time  for  it,  have  held  a  low  priority 
in  the  budget-building  process  because  of  competing  de¬ 
mands  for  funds  —  yet  good  inservice  does  require  money! 

You  will  get  the  most  for  the  dollars  you  invest  by 
being  clever  and  creative  in  your  timing.  The  amount  of 
money  necessary  for  your  inservice  programs  may  vary; 
sometimes,  the  appropriateness  of  a  topic  or  theme  may 
be  enough  to  motivate  teachers  to  attend  —  at  other  limes 
you  may  have  to  “pay  your  way”  as  the  means  of  providing 
incentive  to  participate.  While  both  time  and  money  are 
important  in  the  planning  of  effective  inservice,  time  is  the 
most  precious  commodity.  Let’s  use  it  cleverly,  wisely,  and 
creatively. 

PRINCIPLE  #2:  SELECT  TOPICS  CAREFULLY 
or  “Don’t  Do  ft  All  By  Yourself  ” 

Gather  the  issues  and  concerns  of  your  staff  so  that  the 
content  of  each  meeting  will  reflect  the  teachers’  needs 
directly.  Teacher  needs  can  be  assessed  through  surveys 
and  questionnaires,  but  we’ve  found  that  our  teachers  are 
more  responsive  to  the  informality  of  small  group  sessions 
and  individual  consultations  with  principals,  curriculum 
specialists,  and  other  classroom  teachers. 

School-wide  or  district-wide  meetings  are  planned 
around  common  concerns  expressed  in  the  ongoing  in- 
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formal  sessions  which  we  conduct  throughout  the  district. 
Caution:  be  sure  to  plan  your  strategy  for  collecting  in¬ 
formation  from  informal  sources  in  such  a  manner  that 
representative  concerns  and  ideas  will  be  insured.  In  other 
words,  make  sure  that  you  know  what  the  informal  organi¬ 
zation  is  really  saying! 

Determine  where  leadership  potential  exists  among 
your  teaching  staff  and  involve  these  teachers  in  helping 
to  select  specific  inservice  topics  -  you  might  even  involve 
them  in  making  presentations  or  conducting  workshops  for 
their  colleagues.  In  these  instances,  the  classroom  teacher 
can  be  considered  the  best  “expert”. .  .  let’s  call  it  the  “I- 
tried-it-and-it-worked”  approach  to  inservice.  (Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  you  don’t  have  to  live  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  your  own  district  to  be  classified  as  an  “ex¬ 
pert”!) 

Remember,  then,  that  the  informal  organization  does 
exist  and  can  be  a  potent  force  in  enhancing,  and  hope¬ 
fully  insuring,  the  effectiveness  of  your  inservice  program. 

PRINCIPLE  *3:  INDIVIDUALIZE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

TOO  or  ‘  Take-  Each  Teacher  Where  He/ She  Is 
. . .  Go  From  There"’ 

\ 

Provide  variety  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  format. 
Teachers  can  then  select  the  topics  they  feel  they  need  to 
learn  about  in  ways  which  are  best  for  them.  Vary  the 
content  —  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  —  and  vary 
the  format  —  from  formal  presentations  to  workshops  or 
“hands-on”  sessions. 

We  have  found  that  many  teachers,  when  given  a 
chance,  will  select  workshop  activities  more  often  than 
theoretical  presentations,  hoping  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  Do  l  Do  On  Monday?”  And  isn’t  this  our 
aim:  to  help  teachers  translate  the  theoretical  into  the 
practical?  Why  not  try,  then,  a  “Bring  An  Idea,  Share  An 
Idea”  inservice?  Or  a  “Cut  and  Paste”  workshop  to  create 
materials  on  the  spot  for  immediate  use  in  classroom 
learning  centers? 

Design  inservice  so  that  professional  growth  for  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  is  continuous,  as  an  extension  of  pre- 
service  training  for  the  young  and  less  experienced,  as  a 
‘‘shot  in  the  arm”  and  a  means  of  strengthening  the  teach¬ 
ing  skills  of  those  who  have  been  active  in  the  field  for 
awhile.  Encouraging  self-selection  in  inservice,  we  feel, 
can  help  insure  “ownership”  and  resulting  commitment  to 
the  topics  selected.  An  added  benefit  is  the  development  of 
mini-leaders  or  resource  persons  among  the  school  staff. 

PRINCIPLE  Hi  IDENTIFY  FORMAL  AND 
INFORMAL  LEADERSHIP  STRENGTHS  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS  or  "Don’t  Do  As  I  Say.  Do  As  I  Do” 

Consider  the  definition  of  leadership  in  schools  as  ex¬ 
ercising  the  opportunity  to  “help  others  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.”  Leadership,  when  defined  in  this  way,  includes  both 
the  formal  and  informal  opportunities  for  guiding  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  the  practical  application  of  techniques 
presented  in  inservice  meetings.  Both  the  formal  leader¬ 
ship  (the  principal)  and  the  informal  leadership  (teacher- 


resource  persons)  are  important  to  staff  members  seeking 
answers  to  the  “problems”  they  bring  to  inservicc.  It  all 
relates  to  the  question;  “How  do  I  use  what  I  learned  to 
help  me  do  a  better  job  of  teaching?” 

Involve  formal  leadership  in  inservice  development  by 
utilizing  the  principal’s  knowledge  and  interest  in  topics 
relating  to  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  principal,  as 
the  instructional  leader  of  the  school,  has  the  responsibility 
to  become  actively  involved  with  teachers  in  the  planning 
and  implementing  of  the  inservice  program.  By  showing 
that  she/he  is  willing  to  become  involved  in  the  inservice 
activities,  the  principal  will  be  able  to  model  the  very 
behavior  expected  of  the  teaching  staff.  She/he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  proceed  through  the  steps  implicit  in 
any  effective  inservice  design,  including  opportunities  to 
come  to  grips  with  assessing  purposes,  stating  objectives, 
and  evaluating  the  consequences  of  the  collective  effort  in 
the  inservice  design. 

Utilize  strengths  of  informal  leadership  by  offering  in¬ 
formal  opportunities  for  classroom  teachers  to  support 
and  guide  each  other  in  their  professional  growth.  This 
support,  which  can  be  significant,  can  come  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  at  many  different  times  ...  in  faculty  rooms, 
in  informal  settings  outside  of  schools,  at  times  that  vary 
according  to  teacher  needs. 

PRINCIPLE  #5:  DETERMINE  WHETHER  YOU’VE 
REALIZED  THE  GOALS  OF  YOUR  PROGRAM  v,r 
‘‘How  Do  You  Know  You’ve  Arrived?  ’ 

Find  additional  ways  to  tap  the  leadership  potential 
you  see  in  your  “hot  horses”  (those  teachers  who  are  “hot 
to  trot”  on  professional  matters  and  concerns).  We’ve 
given  ideas  for  having  these  teachers  ( 1 )  serve  as  the 
planning  team  for  selection  of  inservice  topics,  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  inservice  presentations  or  workshops,  and  (3)  assist 
other  teachers  in  implementing  strategies  offered  in  in- 
service  meetings. 

Why  not  tap  these  same  resources,  now,  for  help  in 
completing  the  cycle,  the  final  step  of  which  is  evaluation 
of  the  program?  What  better  source  is  there  for  helping 
to  evaluate  your  ongoing  program  than  those  teacher- 
leaders  who  were  crucial  in  the  planning  and  implementa¬ 
tion  stages  of  the  inservice  effort? 

Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  inservice  pro¬ 
gram,  taking  into  account  that  when  evaluation  takes 
place,  the  future  direction  of  the  district  inservice  program 
will  become  evident.  As  the  program  continues  to  build 
on  the  expressed  needs  and  concerns  of  staff  over  a  period 
of  time,  it  is  likely  that  “new”  leaders  w-ill  emerge  as 
“new”  concerns  are  stated.  Therein  lies  the  payoff  for  an 
inservice  program  which  seeks  involvement  and  commit¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff:  leadership  within 
the  informal  organization  is  constantly  changing,  and  last¬ 
ing  change  (versus  superficial  change)  is  brought  about 
through  the  continuous  efforts  of  professionals  at  all  levels 
of  the  organization.  Thus  the  process  is  cyclical  and  be¬ 
comes  an  organizational  “way  of  life.” 

K\.;.:  ,i  "1  '  .  .  ;  | 
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In  order  to  apply  the  principles  noted  above  in  a 
systematic  and  useful  way,  our  efforts  have  focused  upon 
a  rather  simplistic  set  of  terms  which  has  been  helpful  in 
designing  our  inservice  program.  In  fact,  it  was  through 
the  application  of  this  set  of  terms  (model)  that  many  of 
the  previously-stated  problems  were  solved  by  our  school 
district.  The  terms  referred  to  are  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  were  originally  described  by  Ralph  Tyler.  He  stated 
that,  before  approaching  any  educational  problem,  or 
issue,  we  should  seek  answers  to  fom.  basic  questions: 
WHY?  WHAT?  HOW?  and  HOW  WILL  WE  KNOW? 

Through  asking  the  WHY  question,  we  have  been  able 
to  assess  our  needs  and  determine  purposes  for  our  in- 
service  effort  (Principle  #2).  Stating  objectives  which  are 
related  to  each  of  the  purposes  for  our  inservice  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  actual  substance  of  the  program  (WHAT?).  The 
answers  to  the  HOW  question  have  helped  to  determine 
the  content  and  format  of  the  sessions  (Principle  #3). 

Finally,  our  inservice  plan  has  included  an  evaluation 
component  (Principle  #5).  The  data  growing  out  of  the 
evaluation  process,  which  is  in  answer  to  the  HOW  WILL 
WE  KNOW  question,  has  provided  the  basis  for  recycling 


through  the  Tyler  model.  This  recycling  involves  reassess¬ 
ing  purposes,  determining  objectives,  planning  the  ses¬ 
sions,  and,  again,  evaluating  the  results. 

Graphically,  the  Tyler  Model,  when  related  to  in- 
service,  would  appear  as  follows: 


A  Model  For  Planning  And  Implementation 
Of  Inservice 


WHY 

(Purposes)' 


HOW  WILL  WE  KNOW 
(Evaluation). 


HOW, 
(Techniques) 


WHAT 

(Objectives) 


We  have  discovered  that,  through  seeking  answers  to 
the  four  questions  posed  in  the  Tyler  model,  we  have  been 
able  to  plan  our  inservice  effort  in  a  systematic  way  and, 
also,  to  utilize  valuable  contributions  from  the  informal 
organization  of  the  school  district.  Through  application  of 
the  model,  we  have  found  that  effective  inservice  can,  in 
fact,  become  a  reality!  □ 
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An  Observational  System 
for  Analysis  of 
Classroom  Communication 

SHERIS.  WILLIAMS 


Supervisors  need  to  help  teachers  analyze  and 
correct  the  causes  of  classroom  conflict.  Many 
student/teacher  conflicts  are  due  to  communica¬ 
tion  breakdowns  resulting  from  anxiety -producing 
situations  in  the  classroom.  Supervisors  can  help 
resolve  such  conflicts  by  providing  their  teachers 
with  an  objective  framework  for  analysis  of  com¬ 
munication  failures  as  they  occur  in  the  classroom. 

The  observational  system  presented  here  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for:  (1)  detection  of  communica¬ 
tion  breakdowns  which  occur  between  student 
and  teacher,  (2)  analysis  of  the  conflict  resulting 
from  inappropriately  decoded  messages,  and  (3) 
correction  of  the  initial  cause(s)  of  the  breakdown 
through  attention  to  defense-arousing  situations. 

The  Observational  System 

Many  teachers  are  unaware  that  situations  which 
place  the  student  on  the  defensive  may  lead  to 
unproductive  behavior.  Even  a  seemingly  sincere 
teacher  statement  such  as,  “If  I  were  you,  I’d  let 
the  teacher  help  me,”  may  tell  the  child  that  he  is 
inadequate  or  incompetent.  If  the  student’s  fears 
are  already  aroused,  he  is  likely  to  express  his 
resentment  with  aggressive  words  and  actions. 
Learning  how  to  avoid  such  defense-arousing  situ¬ 
ations  will  improve  the  communication  environ¬ 
ment. 

Procedure 

The  observational  system  is  explained  below 
through  the  use  of  vignettes  which  depict  typical 
conflict  situations  in  many  classrooms.  The  first 
vignette  details  the  three  stages  of  the  observa¬ 
tional  system.  In  stage  one,  a  student  expresses 
anxiety  about  a  classroom  situation.  In  stage  two, 

An  instructor  and  Merit  Teacher  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  Ms.  Williams  is  a 
former  secondary  school  teacher. 


the  student’s  anxiety  is  heightened  and  a  commu¬ 
nication  breakdown  occurs  as  a  result  of  inappro¬ 
priately  decoded  messages. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  initial  communication  is 
restated.  The  teacher  is  then  asked  to  suggest  a 
more  appropriate  response  to  decrease  rather  than 
increase  the  student’s  anxiety  and  fear.  This  initial 
stimulus  situation  is  followed  by  three  vignettes 
with  questions  for  the  teacher  to  consider  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  structure  constructive  responses  to  stu¬ 
dent  anxiety. 

Stages  1  and  2:  Detection  and  Analysis 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  first  two 
stages  in  detection  and  analysis  of  a  potentially 
unproductive  classroom  interaction.  In  stage  one 
Sam  sends  a  message  to  Miss  Tyler.  Miss  Tyler 
attaches  her  own  personal  meaning  to  the  message 
delivered  by  Sam.  In  stage  two,  Sam  reacts  and 
Miss  Tyler’s  countering  response  further  compli¬ 
cates  the  irritated  situation. 

Stage  1.  Initial  Communication 


Sam 

Miss  Tyler 

Don’t  look  at  my 

You  shouldn’t  feel 

paper!  I  don’t 

that  wav.  I’m 

want  you  or  anyone 
else  to  see  it. 

here  to  help  you. 

Stage  2.  Resultant  Behavior 


S 

T 

You  don’t  care 

You’ll  feel 

what  I  put  down 

differently  about 

anyway. 

that  later. 

Although  Miss  Tyler  intends  to  respond  appro 
priately  to  Sam’s  feelings,  she  sends  a  message 
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which  interferes  with  Sam’s  goals  and  needs.  Sam 
thinks  he  is  being  treated  as  a  child  and  feels  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  face  of  the  teacher’s  authority.  He 
decodes  Miss  Tyler’s  message  as  a  threat  to  his  com¬ 
petence  and  ability  to  cope  with  the  assignment. 

Stage  3:  Corrective  Behavior 

In  order  to  avoid  the  tensions  of  the  above  inter¬ 
action,  the  sensitive  teacher  needs  to  take  time  to 
process  the  initial  message.  Rather  than  responding 
in  haste  to  Sam’s  verbal  message,  Miss  Tyler  needs 
to  accept  Sam’s  anger  and  acknowledge  his  fears 
about  the  assignment.  In  stage  three,  Miss  Tyler 
avoids  the  initial  cause  of  the  breakdown  by  giving 
positive  feedback  about  how  she  perceives  Sam’s 
problem. 


Stage  3.  Corrective  Behavior 


s 

T 

Don’t  look  at  my 

I  see.  You  need 

paper.  I  don’t 

time  to  develop 

want  you  or  anyone 
else  to  see  it. 

it  for  yourself. 

Miss  Tyler  uses  a  simple  door-opener  to  tell  Sam 
that  she  respects  him  as  a  person  with  ideas  and 
feelings  of  his  own.  And  most  importantly,  Miss 
Tyler  allows  Sam  the  opportunity  to  solve  his  own 
problems  rather  than  avoiding  the  situation  alto¬ 
gether. 

Additional  Conflict  Situations 

Three  vignettes  are  presented  below  with  ques- 
ions  for  discussion.  Additional  practice  dialogues 
may  be  compiled  from  actual  classroom  interac¬ 
tions.  These  dialogues  may  take  the  form  of  simple 
interpersonal  situations  such  as  borrowing  class 
notes  as  well  as  more  complex  situations  involving 
teachers  who  are  overly  demanding  and  controlling 
of  student  behavior. 


Vignette  A:  Fear  of  Failure 

Stage  1.  Initial  Communication 


S 

I  don’t  understand 
what  you  want  me  to 
do.  I  must  be  looking 
at  the  problems  in  a 
crazy  way. 


T 

You  shouldn’t  feel 
that  way  about 
these  problems.  I 
know  you  can  do 
them  correctly. 


Be  careful.  This  may  sound  like  a  helpful  re¬ 
sponse.  However,  the  teacher’s  unintentional 


motive  is  to  get  the  student  to  stop  feeling  as  he 
does.  The  teacher’s  message  tells  the  student  that 
she  will  be  disappointed  if  the  problems  are  not 
solved.  The  student  feels  pressured  to  live  up  to 
the  teacher’s  expectations.  He  fears  that  he  is  inad¬ 
equate  to  meet  the  challenge. 


Stage  2.  Resultant  Behavior 


S 

You  never  want  to 
help  me!  How  can  I 
do  these  problems  if 
I  don’t  understand 
them  to  begin  with? 


T 

You’ve  done  other 
problems; you  can 
do  these.  Stop  dis¬ 
rupting  class  with 
your  constant 
complaints. 


The  student’s  frustrations  grow  as  he  attempts  to 
shift  the  blame  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher,  who 
feels  she  was  being  supportive  initially,  now  believes 
that  the  student  simply  wants  attention  and  should 
be  reprimanded. 

Stage  3.  Corrective  Behavior 
S 

I  don’t  understand 
what  you  want  me  to 
do.  I  must  be  looking 
at  the  problems  in  a 
crazy  way. 


What  could  the  teacher  say  which  would  help 
the  student  find  a  way  to  reduce  his  frustration? 
How  could  the  teacher  elicit  from  the  student  a 
constructive,  step-by-step  solution  to  the  problem? 

Vignette  B:  Fear  of  Teacher  Authority 

Stage  1.  Initial  Communication 


S 

T 

I  wasn’t  the  only  one 

You’re  just  saying 

who  was  talking. 
You’re  always  blam¬ 
ing  me. 

that  to  annoy  me. 

Stage  2.  Resultant  Behavior 

S 

T 

No  I’m  not.  You 

That’s  an 

never  treat  anyone 

immature  thing 

else  like  that. 

to  say! 

The  student  in  the  above  scene  feels  angry  and 
hateful  at  what  he  perceives  as  an  unfair  situation. 
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The  teacher  makes  two  efforts  to  address  the  prob¬ 
lem:  he  first  denies  the  student’s  feelings  about 
unfair  treatment,  and  second  he  scolds  the  child 
for  immature  behavior. 

Stage  3.  Corrective  Behavior 


What  can  the  teacher  say  to  reduce  the  student’s 
fear  of  being  treated  sarcastically  or  being  ridiculed 
by  others  in  the  class?  How  can  the  fear  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  more  advanced  students  in  the  class  be 
reduced? 


S 

I  wasn’t  the  only  one 
who  was  talking. 
You’re  always  blam¬ 
ing  me. 


What  could  the  teacher  say  to  reduce  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  fear  of  teacher  authority?  Describe  a  helpful, 
non-threatening  response. 

Vignette  C:  Fear  of  Competition 

Stage  1.  Initial  Communication 


Stage  2.  Resultant  Behavior 


The  teacher  again  misperceives  the  student’s  ini¬ 
tial  response.  She  does  not  believe  the  student  is 
ready  to  act  on  his  own  and  sends  a  message  to  the 
student  indicating  that  he  still  needs  assistance  and 
advice.  The  student’s  angry  attack  places  the 
teacher  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  In  exaspera¬ 
tion,  she  uses  her  authority  to  demonstrate  both  to 
the  student  and  to  the  class  the  consequences  of 
such  offensive  behavior. 

Stage  3.  Corrective  Behavior 

S 

I  can  do  this  part  of 
the  project  myself. 


In-Service  Training 

The  teacher’s  own  willingness  to  improve  the 
communication  climate  in  the  classroom  is  essen¬ 
tial  at  the  onset.  Teachers  may  need  additional 
practice  in  using  the  observational  framework  pre¬ 
sented  here.  Time  for  discussion  of  both  the 
vignettes  as  well  as  actual  problems  in  the  teachers* 
classrooms  may  best  be  provided  in  summer  work¬ 
shops  or  in-service  training  sessions. 

Outside  observers  and  complicated  scoring 
devices  are  not  necessary  for  successful  use  of  this 
observational  tool.  A  tape  recorded  transcript  of 
the  classroom  interaction  may  be  helpful,  but  the 
teacher’s  memory  of  troublesome  conflict  situa¬ 
tions  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  learning  how  to  use 
the  observational  system. 

Incorporation  of  this  new  response  style  into 
the  teacher’s  habitual  classroom  pattern  is  not 
expected  immediately.  Only  after  considerable 
practice  will  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  potential 
communication  breakdowns  as  they  occur  in  actual 
classroom  practice.  Teachers  will  then  begin  to: 

(1)  anticipate  situations  in  which  fear-producing 
conditions  are  evident,  and  (2)  address  themselves 
to  prevention  of  the  causes  of  that  anxiety. 

The  Promise  of  Objective  Observation 

The  role  of  the  supervisor  is  crucial  in  providing 
the  initial  direction  and  support  for  adoption  of 
this  observational  system.  Teachers  need  assistance 
in  learning  how  to  respond  appropriately  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  student  anxiety.  The  supervisor  should 
guide  teachers  to  become  aware  of  situations  which 
are  likely  to  arouse  student  fears. 

Through  the  use  of  the  observational  system, 
the  teacher  Ieams  to  detect,  analyze,  and  correct 
potential  conflict  situations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
teacher’s  objective  response  instills  in  the  student 
the  feeling  that  he  is  capable  of  meeting  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  what  it  is.  Power  struggles  between 
teacher  and  student  are  avoided  and  negative  feel¬ 
ings  are  dispelled  when  the  teacher  confronts  the 
student’s  anxieties  in  an  understanding  manner. 


S 

I  can  do  this  part  of 
the  project  myself. 


T 

Shouldn’t  you  be 
working  with  your 
group?  Why  don’t 
you  let  them  help 
you? 


S 

You  never  let  me  do 
anything  myself. 
You  always  have  to 
butt  into  things. 


T 

One  more  state¬ 
ment  like  that  and 
you’ll  leave  the 
room! 


' 
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CONSULTANT  BURNOUT 

Michael  D.  Mitchell 


The  term  burnout  is  very  graphic — suggestive  of  extinguished  fires  and  charred 

remains  and  one  may  well  wonder  how  it  relates  to  consulting  and  what  consultant 
burnout  means. 

As  I  have  come  to  know  the  burnout  phenomenon — by  living  through  it  and  from 
conversations  with  many  OD  practitioners — it  involves  a  “using-up”  of  energy  and  of  the 
internal  fires  that  drive  an  OD  consultant.  To  say  that  someone  is  “in  burnout,’’  then,  is 
to  say  that  he  or  she  is  somewhere  in  a  progressive  process  of  fatigue  and  depletion  of 
personal  resources. 

A  consultant  who  has  a  three-day  workshop  scheduled  to  begin  the  next  day  but  feels 
somewhat  depressed  and  unwilling  to  go;  a  consultant  who  glances  at  his  watch  when 
working  with  a  group,  thinks  about  going  home  in  twelve  hours,  and  suddenly  realizes 
that  he  has  not  heard  a  word  said  in  the  group  for  the  last  ten  minutes;  a  consultant  who 
begins  to  muse  about  his  own  life  plans — doing  what  he  “really  wants  to  do” — and  then 
becomes  aware  that  none  of  the  things  that  occur  to  him  even  remotely  resemble  conduct¬ 
ing  a  workshop  like  the  one  in  which  he  is  involved — these  are  examples  of  consultant 
burnout. 

Many  OD  practitioners  are  indeed  driven  by  internal  fires.  Perhaps  we  see  other 
possibilities,  new  alternatives  for  living  in  organizations,  alternatives  that  we  focus  on 
because — despite  our  insistence  on  pragmatism — we  are  often  idealists.  Many  of  us  are  in 
the  field  because  the  work  we  do  is  consistent  with  our  values:  we  get  satisfaction  out  of 
helping  others  and  making  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  If  this  is  admirable,  it 
also  makes  us  vulnerable  to  burnout. 

When  I  say  that  burnout  is  a  depletion  of  the  internal  fires  that  drive  a  consultant,  I 
mean  that  the  energy  is  reduced;  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  values  behind  the 
energy  are  necessarily  modified.  Of  course,  idealism  is  not  the  only  factor  that  motivates 
consultants.  The  need  for  achievement,  the  desire  for  pleasure  in  one’s  work,  the  inability 
to  say  no  to  clients,  the  hunger  for  fees,  the  fear  of  failure,  the  fear  of  not  being  fully 
utilized,  the  need  for  acceptance  and  affiliation — these  drives  are  familiar  to  many  of  us. 

Although  this  paper  is  directed  to  the  phenomenon  as  it  affects  consultants  in  the  OD 
field,  burnout  is  certainly  not  limited  to  organization  specialists.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  afflict  people  in  a  wide  range  of  helping  professions,  including  teaching,  the  ministry, 
and  therapy  (see  Freudenberger,  1975).  It  seems  to  occur  because  of  the  often  nonrecip¬ 
rocal  balance  of  the  relationship  between  consultant  and  client.  The  relationship  is  often 
characterized  by  giving,  supporting,  listening,  empathizing — much  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  consultant  with  little  feedback  or  even  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
client.  Although  nonreciprocity  is  inevitable  and  acceptable,  it  is  also  draining.  No  one 
can  function  long  in  a  helping  profession  without  feeling  its  impact. 

In  fairness  to  clients,  responsibility  for  the  nonreciprocity  is  partly  the  consultant’s. 
Many  professionals  have  a  need  to  give  and  to  overwhelm  themselves  in  the 
consultation/helping  process.  I  cannot  count  the  consultants  I  have  talked  to  who  have  no 
time  for  themselves,  who  live  in  hotels  and  airplanes,  whose  marriages  dissolve  while 
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they  seek  desperately  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  all  their  clients.  Being  overwhelmed  with 
woik  has  many  gratifications,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  he  self-destructive. 


BURNOUT  STAGES 

When  one  is  in  the  process  of  consultant  burnout,  a  series  of  progressive  stages  are 
involved,  although  each  person  may  have  different  symptoms  and  varying  rates  of  pro¬ 
gression.  Burnout  typically  begins  after  several  years  of  strenuous  professional  activity.  In 
my  case,  it  was  after  three  years  of  on-the-road  consulting,  laboratories,  and  workshops. 
The  more  intensive  one  s  personal  professional  investment,  the  more  rapidly  one  can 
expect  the  stages  of  burnout  to  appear:  stage  one,  physical  fatigue;  stage  two,  psychologi¬ 
cal  fatigue;  stage  three,  spiritual  fatigue. 


Physical  Fatigue 

At  this  stage  of  burnout,  the  consultant  often  feels  tired,  dragged  out,  and  lethargic.  Some 
of  the  fatigue  is  real,  caused  by  long  hours,  jet  lag,  and  intensive,  demanding  work — but 
part  of  it  is  not.  The  consultant  simply  feels  drained.  Whereas  a  good  night’s  sleep  used  to 
take  care  of  rejuvenation,  now  it  no  longer  brings  recovery.  Colds,  flu,  aches  and  pains 
also  seem  to  be  more  common.  If  the  consultant  does  not  consciously  do  so,  his  or  her 
body  may  take  responsibility  for  temporarily  withdrawing  him  or  her  from  action. 

Psychological  Fatigue 

This  stage  includes  many  of  the  physical  symptoms,  and  more.  It  involves  an  alienation 
from  clients  and  from  tasks  facing  one  and  a  significantly  increased  desire  for  variety  and 
uniqueness  in  consulting  activities.  The  consultant  not  only  tires  easily,  but  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  invest  as  much  in  the  client  as  before.  Clients  can  seem  grasping,  self- 
centered,  and  unappreciative.  The  consultant  may  have  the  feeling  that  he  or  she  has  to 
conserve  energy  because  “everyone  wants  a  piece  of  me,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around.” 

Many  of  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  may  be  quite  unconscious,  but  they  are  recogniz¬ 
able:  spontaneous  feelings  of  depression  when  traveling  to  client  meetings,  increased 
irritability  and  susceptibility  to  minor  trauma,  unconscious  avoidance  of  present  and 
potential  clients,  and  increasing  sensations  of  deja  vu  in  consulting  situations.  The  con¬ 
sultant  not  only  craves  greater  uniqueness  and  newness  in  his  or  her  work,  but  at  the  same 
time  experiences  a  reduced  ability  to  see  the  uniqueness  that  actually  exists  in  ongoing 
relationships.  Feeling  very  much  alone,  alienated,  tired,  and  bored,  the  consultant  easily 
moves  into  the  third  stage. 

Spiritual  Fatigue 

This  stage  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  one  preceding  it.  As  the  consultant  pro¬ 
gressively  feels  unable  to  invest  in  others,  threatened  by  others’  needs,  and  drained  of 
energy  and  interest,  he  or  she  turns,  consciously  or  otherwise,  to  thoughts  of  escape.  The 
consultant  thinks  about  changing  jobs,  “hiding  out”  for  a  while,  moving  to  a  different  area, 
or  even  moving  into  an  entirely  new  profession. 

Consultants  at  this  stage  frequently  find  themselves  doubting  their  effectiveness  (Do 
I  really  have  an  impact?),  their  values  (Who  am  I  doing  all  this  for,  anyway?  Is  it  worth  it?), 
and  perhaps  even  the  morality  of  their  efforts  (Have  I  really  helped  the  organization,  or 
have  I  just  set  up  the  people  to  get  hurt  the  next  time  there  is  a  power  shift?  Have  I 
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helped  people  become  open  when  they  should  be  defensive,  trusting  when  they 
should  be  skeptical,  and  risking  when  they  should  be  wary?). 

At  this  stage,  the  consultant’s  ability  to  invest  in  clients  drops  even  lower.  This  lack 
of  involvement  and  the  consultant’s  own  state  of  personal  peril  are  communicated  all  too 
clearly  to  the  client.  The  client’s  ability  to  derive  help  from  the  consultant  decreases 
proportionately.  Client  relationships  weaken,  and  some  drop  away.  The  perceived  time 
for  change  has  materialized. 

COPING 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  consultant’s  dilemma.  Like  a  priest  or  minister,  the  consultant 
sees  a  better  world.  He  or  she  believes  it  can  become  reality  yet  knows  the  inappropriate¬ 
ness  of  “selling”  it.  It  has  to  be  modeled,  to  be  demonstrated,  to  be  made  easily  available  to 
others.  Too,  the  work  of  the  consultant  is  often  intangible.  Not  only  is  the  impact  of  his  or 
her  efforts  rarely  visible  directly,  but  there  is  a  dynamic  quality  to  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  that  tends  to  blur  the  importance  of  the  consultant’s  contributions  to  perceived 
changes.  There  is  also  the  sensation  of  impermanence.  Time  moves  on  (What  have  you 
done  for  me  recently?).  Additionally,  the  needs  of  the  clients  cause  them  to  take  more  and 
more  from  the  consultant.  The  consultant  feels  less  and  less  able  to  be  human  and  more 
and  more  like  a  dispenser.  And  on  top  of  it  all,  there  is  the  continual  aloneness — often 
simply  a  result  of  the  way  the  consultant  works — that  leaves  the  individual  little  time  to 
devote  to  his  or  her  own  needs. 

How  does  one  cope  with  this  dilemma?  I  think  the  answer  is  obvious:  take  care  of 
yourself. 

1.  Put  limits  on  your  consulting  time — both  in  terms  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per 
month.  Treat  your  limits  with  respect. 

2.  Set  time  aside  for  yourself  and  use  it ,  even  if  you  feel  “high”  and  think  you  do  not 
need  it.  If  you  do  not  need  it  now,  you  soon  will.  Reserved  personal  time  (one 
week  out  of  five,  two  days  per  week,  and  so  on)  serves  replenishment  needs  for 
the  consultant  in  the  same  way  that  sabbaticals  do  for  teachers  and  retreats  do  for 
religious  leaders.  Do  not  be  ashamed  to  recognize  and  meet  your  own  needs. 

3.  Work  with  co-consultants— particularly  with  people  you  like— whenever  possible. 
It  is  not  only  fun  and  potentially  more  productive  for  the  client,  but  when  you 
team  up  with  a  colleague,  you  are  reducing  the  chances  of  your  own  depletion. 
You  may  even  achieve  some  replenishment. 

4.  Develop  long-term  consulting  relationships.  Maintaining  ongoing  relationships 
with  clients  allows  the  consultant  to  avoid  some  of  the  alienation  and  aloneness  of 
the  “hired  gun”  professional.  Not  only  is  the  work  likely  to  be  more  enjoyable,  but 
the  chances  are  greater  for  the  consultant  to  see  the  results  of  his  or  her  efforts. 

5.  Arrange  to  be  with  ‘  significant  others  on  a  regular  basis,  if  possible.  You  need 
support,  recognition,  reassurance,  and  opportunities  to  step  out  of  your  consulting 
role  in  order  to  share  your  feelings  and  thoughts  with  others. 

Whether  as  a  prevention  of  burnout  or  as  a  response  to  its  symptoms,  I  think  the 
foregoing  are  the  requisite  coping  mechanisms.  Of  course,  there  are  other  possibilities, 
including  the  following: 

1.  Limit  your  investment  in  clients.  This  is  a  theoretical  solution  only;  personally,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  do  this.  For  instance,  if  I  am  working  with  a  client,  I  begin  to 
care  about  that  client,  and  as  I  care,  I  invest.  If  you  can  limit  your  investment, 
however,  I  recommend  trying  it. 
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2.  Limit  your  clients.  This  is  more  practical,  but  not  many  consultants  seem  willing 
to  do  it. 

3.  Change  your  career.  This  is  drastic,  but  there  are  many  who  have  responded  to 
burnout  by  doing  exactly  that. 

CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 

Consultant  burnout  may  not  be  inevitable;  neither  may  it  be  avoidable.  It  is,  instead, 
common,  tremendously  debilitating,  and  likely  to  be  unrecognized  for  what  it  is  until  the 
symptoms  become  problems.  For  the  internal  consultant,  the  difficulty  of  coping  may  be 
greater  than  for  the  external  consultant,  who  has  greater  control  of  his  or  her  time  and  can 
thus  schedule  “personal  time”  without  confronting  organizational  constraints. 

It  is  clear  that  the  consultant  can  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  experience  of  burnout:  (1) 
a  realization  of  his  or  her  own  limits  and  fragility;  (2)  an  acquisition  of  the  skills  for 
renewal,  as  the  consultant  is  forced  to  pay  attention  to  his  or  her  own  needs;  (3)  a 
strengthened  commitment  to  changing  ineffective  behaviors  and  nonproductive  invest¬ 
ments;  (4)  increased  personal  growth  as  a  result  of  struggling  to  cope  with  and  to  reduce 
the  pain  of  burnout. 

One  result  that  burnout  does  not  produce,  unfortunately,  is  immunization  from  burn¬ 
out  in  the  future.  It  can  occur  repeatedly,  or  it  can  stretch  out,  with  minor  regressions,  over 
a  period  of  years.  Both  for  consultants  who  have  not  experienced  burnout  and  for  those 
who  have,  coping  with  its  causes  will  continue  to  be  a  necessity. 
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EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.  MECHANICS  AND  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Please  check  appropriate  category  for  each  item 

1.  Length  of  workshop  . 

2.  Physical  facilities  . 

3.  Scheduling  of  agenda  topics  . 

4.  Size  of  group  . 

B.  If  any  category  was  inadequate,  what  changes  or  improvements 
would  you  suggest? 


Inadequate 

Adequate 

Good 

II.  PROCESS 


A.  Advance  planning 


1. 


(a) 


Did  you  feel  you  had  adequate  input  into  the'  design  of 
the  workshop?  Yes  _  No  _ 


(b)  If  no,  please  indicate  what  was  lacking. 


2. 


In  what  ways  could  this  process  have  been  improved? 


i 
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3.  Did  you  receive  sufficient  information  prior  to  the 
workshop?  If  not,  please  identify  what  was  lacking. 


4.  Comments  on  the  pre-assignments: 


B .  Method  of  determining  objectives,  selection  of  content 
material  and  program  organization 

1.  Would  you  have  preferred  to  make  some  decisions  regarding: 

(a)  selection  of  workshop  material?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  yes,  please  indicate  how  this  might  have  been  done. 


(b) 


program  organization?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  yes,  indicate  how  this  might  have  been  done. 


2.  How  could  the  planning  process  be  improved? 
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3.  Were  you  pleased  with: 

(a)  topics  selected?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  no,  explain  any  deletions/additions  you  would  make. 


(b)  presentation  of  each  topic?  Yes  _  No 

If  no,  explain  any  changes  you  would  make. 


(c)  materials  used?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  no,  explain  any  changes  you  would  make. 


(d)  type  of  activities?  Yes  _  No  _ 

If  no,  explain  any  changes  you  would  make. 


C.  Resource  person 


1.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  one  resource  person  is  sufficient 

for  a  workshop  of  this  nature?  Yes  _  No  _ 

2.  If  no,  give  reasons  and/or  suggestions  for  alternatives. 
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D.  Participant  group 

1.  Comment  on  effectiveness  of  group  in  terms  of  similar  job 
requirements . 


2.  Suggestions  for  alternative  groups: 


3.  What  was  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  group? 

E.  Degree  of  planned  group  activity  and  participation 
1.  (a)  Was  it:  sufficient  _  insufficient  _ 


too  much 

(check  one) 

(b)  Comments: 

2.  Suggested  changes: 
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F.  Time  allocation 


1.  Was  enough  time  allocated  for  each  topic  or  session? 
Yes  _  No  _ 

If  no,  explain  what  changes  should  be  made.  Example: 
a  longer  lecture,  more  simulated  activities  in  the 
session  on  .  .  . 


G.  Workshop  leader 


1.  Rate  the  leader  in  the  following 
categories : 

(a)  Lecture  content  . 

(b)  Lecture  presentation  . 

(c)  Discussion  facilitator  . 

(d)  Circulating  among  groups  .  .  .  . 

(e)  Professional  knowledge  . 

(f)  Giving  directions  . 

(g)  Preparation  of  materials  .  .  .  . 

(h)  Transition  between  activities  .  . 

2.  General  strengths  or  weaknesses: 


Totally 

Inadequate 

Unsatisfactory 

. 

Satisfactory 

Good 

Excellent 
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H.  Opportunities  for  sharing 

1* *  Was  there  sufficient  opportunity  in  the  discussion  periods 
for  you  to  share  ideas  with  one  another?  Yes  No 

2.  Suggestions  for  more  effective  ways  of  sharing: 


I. 


Workshop  sessions 

1.  Please  check  appropriate  category 

for  each  of  the  following  activities: 

A.  Communication 

•  Inventory  . 

•  Lecture  on  components  . 

•  Listening  in  pairs  exercise  .  .  . 

•  Group  decision-making  exercise 

B.  Interpersonal  Skills 

•  Supervisor  in-basket  Part  A  .  .  . 

•  Problem-Analysis  Questionnaire 

•  Lecture  on  leadership 

characteristics  . 

•  Discussion  of  participant  problems 

C.  Supervisory  Techniques 

•  Supervisor  in-basket  Part  B  .  .  . 

•  Consultation  assessment  and 

practice  . 

•  Videotape  on  Teacher  Evaluation  . 

D.  Time  Management 


Excellent 

Very  Helpful 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Poor 

Time  Utilization  Module  .  . 


* 
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2.  List  the  workshop  session (s)  that  was  of  greatest  benefit 
to  you. 


Explain  why  you  feel  it  was  so  beneficial. 


3.  If  you  were  to  plan  a  similar  type  of  workshop,  which 
session (s)  would  you  change?  Why? 


Ill .  INDIVIDUAL  GROWTH 

A.  To  what  extent  are  you  more  aware 
of  the  skills  involved  in: 

1.  Communication  . 

2.  Interpersonal  relations  .  .  . 

3.  Supervisory  techniques  .  .  . 

4 .  Time  management  . 

B.  Which  skill  areas,  if  any,  would  you  like  more  extensive 
information  and  practice? 


Not  at  all 

A  little  bit 

Some 

A  fair 
amount 

1  To  a  great 

extent 
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C.  Are  there  any  areas  in  which  your  knowledge  of  resources  and 
how  to  use  them  has  increased?  Please  identify  and  explain. 


D.  Do  you  feel  that  your  understanding  of  the  skills  required 
of  your  job  has  been  improved  and/or  extended?  If  so,  in 
what  way? 


E.  What  specific  things  have  you  learned  from  this  workshop? 


F.  To  what  extent  did  the  objectives  you  hoped  to  meet  during 
the  workshop  compare  with  what  was  actually  covered  in  the 
workshop? 


Completely  Somewhat 

dissimilar  different 


Fairly 

similar 


Closely 

matched 


In  what  way  did  they  differ  (if  at  all)? 


, 
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IV.  GENERAL  EVALUATIVE  COMMENTS 


